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' In Youth's glad nondng hours of strenoous life 
Great contemplations often fill the mind 
With noblest aspirations. . . . 
But as the years roll on we find the dream 
Less easy of fulfilment — ^for we feel 
Our ardour less intense— our weary feet 
Glide gently into that poor old-world groove 
We so despised of yore.** 
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CHAPTER I 

LADY RAVELSTON'S^ DBUGHTFUL DAY 

** A ND do, for goodness' sake, try and make 

jlV yourselves look a little less disagreeable," 

said Lady Ravelston, as the carriage rolled away. 

She felt as if she must speak, or die for it 

Had she not arranged in the teeth of obstacles 
innumerable, and in the face of steady opposition 
from all concerned, this delightful day in the 
country — ^had she not angled for it, clawed at it, 
and finally laid hold upon it with a grip of iron ? 
And now to have those tiresome girls looking like 
that! 

Sulks — common, vulgar sulks, disfiguring the 
one countenance, flat rebellion the other! She 
could have shaken them both. 

The Admiral, however, who had found a stretch 
for his l^s beneath the opposite seat, and who 
meant to smoke a good cigar presently^ was 
amused by her ladyship's opening shot 

" Hey ? " said he ; "you hear that, gfirls ? Your 
mother says you are to make yourselves look less 
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disagreeable. Ton my soul, she's in the right 
You are a lugubrious couple. This expedition 
doesn't suit your book, eh?" 

He was deigned no answer. 

"They are perfectly spoilt, and that is the 
truth." It was his wife who continued the con- 
versation, if such it could be termed. " They have 
had so much done for them this London season, 
and been made so much of " 

" That they want a little more. Naturally. Now 
then, you two, what have you to say for yourselves? 
Eh ? * Make yourselves look a little less disagree- 
able!' — ha, ha, ha!" His laugh was perhaps .a 
shade more exasperating than the phrase which 
had occasioned it. At any rate a flush which had 
not been there before overspread each fair young 
countenance, and something not unlike a tear stood 
in the eyes of one. 

The Admiral leaned forward and patted lone's 
knee. " Poor little girl — but she shouldn't look so 
glum — not beneath a hat like that Smart hats are 
meant for smiling faces. There's Irene now " 

" You might at least let us alone ! " It was 
Irene who was driven to speech at last. Irene, 
whether happy or miserable, must always find 
voice before her sister. 

" Well, your mother says you are to make your- 
selves look less disagreeable," persisted Sir Edward, 
falling back upon the exhortation which had tickled 
his fancy, " and I am only trying to help you. Tell 
your old dad what's wrong," in a softer tone. 
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" You know what's wrong ! " 

But the ice was broken, and the one good* 
humoured member of the party took heart of 
grace to proceed. 

" I know ? No, faith, I know nothing about it 
I only know that your mother has been talking of 
this day for the last week, and that we are in luck 
to have it so fine — ^not a cloud in the sky, after all 
the thunderstorms — and that here we are, 'four 
precious souls, and all s^og, to dash through thick 
and thin,' eh? So now, wake up, like good girls, 
and see if you can't make yourselves look — ^you 
know what," nodding with such arch significance 
that it was not in human nature to resist the 
infection. 

lone smiled reluctantly. Irene emitted a relent- 
ing gasp. 

"That's better," chuckled their father; "the 
sun's coming out After all, there is nothing 
like submitting to the inevitable. You have had 
a rare time of it these last two months, nothing 
but gad, gad, gad from morning till night — from 
morning to morning, I should say, what with the 
balls and the operas ; and if only to show that you 
are not spoilt, as your mother thinks, what about 
looking a little less — eh ? " 

Again the humorous twinkle produced some 
effect. Lady Ravelston shook out her parasol 
with a jerk, and for a wonder ha,d the wit to let 
things alone. 

" It is not always the best of fun to us two old 
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fogies to sit up night after night while you two are 
dancing and sweethearting," hinted Sir Edward, 
pursuing his advantage, "yet you can't say we have 
grumbled ** 

" You like it ; you know you do." Irene cast a 
wrathful glance, in which there was yet a trace of 
relenting, towards the averted countenance of her 
other parent " Often lone and I don't care about 
the things, but mother will go " 

" It's odd that your mother never * would go ' till 
you grew up," observed the Admiral, drily. " Now, 
look here," after a pause. " Say you did not want 
to drive out of Town to-day — it's a longish drive, 
and a dull house at the end of it, I daresay " 

An inarticulate remonstrance at his side, but he 
paid no heed. 

" Say it is — it may, or it mayn't be — say it is, for 
the sake of argument ; none of us three wanted to 
come ; the window of my club was my standpoint 
for to-day, and a cool saunter in the Park by and 
by, — yet it was only you two who were required 
to make yourselves look — eh ? " 

His point was won, both girls laughed outright, 
their merry peals ringing out into the fresh morn- 
ing air with the genuine intonation. Irene indeed 
could not stop herself — laughed again and again — 
had only to look at her father's face to break out 
anew. Irene never could help seeing a jest, and 
enjoying it. 

"There, madam," the Admiral turned triumph- 
antly to his wife ; " they have done it They have 
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done as you desired. I defy you to say that tbey 
don't look less disagreeable. And now we may 
talk over the matter comfortably. Why are we 
going to this place, and what are we to expect 
when we get there ? " 

She was only too glad to explain; it was a 
matter of the first consequence that her pretty 
daughters — usually referred to by her in conversa- 
tion as her " dear girls," and secretly believed to be 
the most irresistible of the year's debutantes — 
should be won over to complacency before arriving 
at Pinewood View. Since Sir Edward had proved 
such a valuable ally so far, he was in favour, and 
she would condescend to follow his lead. 

Accordingly, what every one knew befiare was 
rehearsed afresh in Lady Ravelston's best manner, 
and stripped of externals, it amounted to this : She 
had run across some friends of her youth, who, 
now advanced in years, had also ascended in the 
scale of dignity and position. She had found 
them worth cultivatir^ — more than worth, but 
how much more was not to transpire. It was 
sufficient for her husband and daughters that her 
dear Yorkes were now people of consequence, 
wealthy and friendly, and possessed of one ot 
the most beautiful country seats in the West of 
England. Furthermore, they had a villa within 
driving distance of the metropolis. 

To spend a long summer day at this villa was 
her ladyship's present intention; and she now 
expatiated so ardently upon its supposed merits. 
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on the charm of wood and field to tired London 
eyes, and the sweet influence of silent glades on 
jaded London ears, that even the quickwitted 
Irene was fain to suppose her indefatigable 
chaperon for once sincerely anxious for a change 
from the beaten track, and experienced a twinge 
of compunction, recalling the many struggles 
through which the poor lady had fought her 
way. 

" Of course if we had known you really cared, 
murmured she. 

" Or if it had been any other day than this, 
subjoined her sister. 

The Admiral pricked up his ears. " Any other 
day ? " quoth he, interrogatively. 

"They are thinking of Henley," said his wife, 
addressing him, "and of course it is a pity," in 
accents of conciliation. " But when the arrange- 
ment was made, I entirely forgot there was 
anything particular this week; and having been 
told to fix my own day, and that so long ago as a 
whole fortnight, it would have been too rude, it 
would have been quite impossible to draw back. 
The Yorkes are punctilious people ; and I daresay 
they will have a party in the house " 

" Not one of whom we shall know," sighed her 
elder daughter. lone was given to sighs. "All 
the people we like, all our own set, will be at 
Henley to-day ** 

" At Henley ? Henley Regatta ? So that was 
the idea, was it? If we had not been going out to 
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Pinewood what-d'ye-call-it, we should have been 
rushing down to Henley ? " . 

" Why, of course, papa." 

" Good Lord, what an escape ! I am eternally 
obliged to your ladyship," turning to her with a 
mock bow, and a wink for the other two, "for 
saving yours truly from that pit of destruction. A 
fearsome day is Ascot Cup ; out of the frying- 
pan into the fire is Lord's for the * Eton and 
Harrow'; but the great nigger minstrel mob at 
Henley " 

" Yes, indeed ; that was what I thought," cried 
Lady Ravelston, eagerly. " It is a mob, and 
nothing but a mob nowadays. What with the 
noise, and the glare on the river, and the frightful 
trains, but," pulling herself up short, as traces of 
the " disagreeable " faces b^an to reappear, " I do 
not blame the girls. It is b, pity, as I said." 

" It was an * escape ' just now," observed the 
Admiral, sotio voce, 

"An escape for us — ^a pity for them. Still, I 
have no doubt that when once they have got over 
the disappointment " 

" Look here, 111 take ye both to-morrow," quoth 
Sir Edward, suddenly. " To-morrow will be the 
better day of the two : the second day always is ; 
so if that is at the bottom of the row, please your 
mother for this once, and" — with a wry face — 
" I'll do the civil by Henley, with all its vileness, 
to-morrow." 

He leaned back in his seat, feeling he could not 
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have made a fairer offer, but to his surprise it failed 
of its mark. 

They thanked him, they could not do less ; but 
lone sighed again, and her sister deigned a doleful 
explanation. "The Shirleys were going to-day, 
and the Brookes, and the — ^the Greystones,** she 
murmured. * None of them can go to-morrow — 
at least we know the Greystones can't. They 
have the loan of an opera-box, and it is not worth 
while to go when you have to get back so early. 
We had all agfreed to go the first day, and not the 
second ; perhaps they might go the third," she 
suggested, however. 

" Make it the third, then," assented the good- 
natured Admiral, not sorry in his own mind to 
put off the evil day. "Make it Friday, and 
arrange with any people you like. Friday will 
suit me better than to-morrow, and the weather 
may be cooler, who knows ? It is going to be a 
fizzer to-day," pulling out his cigar-case. He was 
an inveterate smoker, hence his sitting along- 
side her ladyship ; the smoke was blown over his 
shoulder. 

"If only we are not required to do anything, 
but are allowed to sit in the shade and smell the 
country, it mayn't be so bad," concluded he, after a 
puff or two ; and his wife fostering the idea, while 
his daughters had nothing to say against it, he was 
presently almost as happy as if in his club window. 

Irene, who inherited her father's disposition, was 
the next to pick up. 
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" Do look at these queer old houses," cried she, 
as the carriage bowled smoothly on through un- 
familiar scenes. "Look how unlike they are to 
the rest. I am sure they must once have stood 
quite alone here and there, when no one ever 
thought of London growing and growing till it 
built them round on every side. What a funny 
old inn — look at its roof! I daresay it was once 
a regular old coaching inn. And look at those 
creepers — the wall is perfectly buried beneath 
them. Did you ever see such a wisteria, such a 
mass of blossom? And oh! what a jessamine! 
Every little cottage has its flowers. I had no idea 
the low parts of London were so nice." 

" Indeed, it is quite interesting," observed Lady 
Ravelston, delighted to join in such well-timed 
admiration. "So much more amusing than — ^at 
any rate," correcting herself, " it is very amusing 
for a change. One feels as if one were in some sort 
of foreign place." 

"Now we are in the thick of shops again," 
murmured Irene, half to herself; "we seem to 
have got in the middle of what was once a town. 
Here is the market-place, and there the * Mall.* I 
am sure that is the * Mall,* where the people walk 
up and down and meet each other. Do look, 
mamma, what good shops ! " excitedly. 

"Where, where?" cried Lady Ravelston. She 
would have looked at a cab-stand if desired. 

"Such hats and bonnets. lone, look. Every 
bit as good as those in Bond Street And there 
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is a whole window of capes and coats. Mamma, 
you might have bought the lace cape you were 
talking about ; you should buy it here, and take it 
home with you. What fun it would be! Just 
think of Parker's feelings ! " 

"An excellent idea. If I had only brought my 
purse — ^but I fear they would hardly trust me." 

" If you had, all the dowagers would come round 
with, 'Dear Lady Ravelston, what a sweetly 
pretty cape ! Where, if it is not rude, did you go 
for that most becoming lace? Did you send to 
Paris?" And then you would say carelessly, 
* No, I got it in an East End slum.' " 

" Ha, ha, ha 1 But, my dear, this is not the East 
End, I think. You must tell us, Edward," gra- 
ciously. "Where are we? Men always know, 
and I have such a poor head for locality; but I 
don't fancy we were to go through the East End." 

"Oh, do say it is, papa. I want it to be. I am 
sure it must be. It is not the West, and if not the 
West, it must be the East" 

" South-east by south," announced the Admiral, 
promptly. 

" That's good enough. But now we are out of 
the shops again, and here is a great piece of grass 
with goats feeding, and benches for people to sit 
upon. I daresay they have little round tables for 
beer and tea in the evenings." 

" You have so much imagination, Irene." Irene's 
fond mamma beamed upon the very benches. 

" I like to think out things," said Irene. " I like 
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to go where I have never been before, and picture 
to myself what it would be like to live in them, and 

how one would feel Mamma ! " suddenly, " do 

these people, these Yorkes — is it a house like that ?" 
pointing to a large, old-fashioned house. 

She was almost disappointed when street and 
market-place, suburb and outlying village, one and 
a,ll were left behind, and a finely wooded land- 
scape, well populated, it is true, but still almost 
rural in its aspect, opened out in front. 

"One of us at least has enjoyed the drive," 
observed Lady Ravelston, now in the best of 
humours, as the carriage at length turned up a side 
lane, at the head of which a stone-breaker by the 
wayside gave assurance they would find the lodge 
of Pinewood View. 

" He will be taken with Irene," she said to her- 
self 

lone, though no longer contumacious continued 
to look pensive. 



CHAPTER II 

EXPECTING THE ARRIVALS 

DOORS and windows stood open in the 
Yorkes' large, luxurious villa, for the fresh- 
ness of the morning had waned, and the heat of the 
day was great 

It was now noon, and the London visitors might 
be expected at any moment 

Previously there had been much discussion as to 
where and how the reception should take place ; 
since in itself the whole affair was a new departure 
in the lives of a peaceable old couple, and was 
regarded by them rather as something fearful and 
wonderful than an event to be impatiently antici- 
pated, or often repeated. 

Should they be out or should they be in ? 

Should an encampment be formed beneath the 

rustling shade on the lawn, and host and hostess 

rise from low chairs and hurry to the entrance door 

on the approach of their guests, or should they be 

found already there, and propose an adjournment 

presently? 

14 
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Shoold a table be bud witfa frohs and ooofing 
drinks^ and if so, in what qnaitcr? 

"Thae seems a great deal to think aboutp* said 
one to the otber, and each shook an anrinns faeadL 

Eventoally the table was laid in tbe iFcrandaii, 
and not wfaeie it could be seen from tbe c airia gc; 
as Mis. Yorke was carefbl to insist i^xxl She was 
not altogether sme about the taUe at all, and 
declined with firmness to be fbmd hy its svle. 

** Until I catn explain that it is only a stop- 
gap, Se{itimiis, I would rather keep away frooi it,' 
alleged she, edgii^ off as if frooi a disoeditable 
appendage: *It looks very nioe; but iz2faer too 
important Bonner wiH always make socfa a 
set out if one does but order a btscral. They 
m^^ mistake it fer liH w Iir i wi , yoo kncmr: anid I 
have been so particniar to offder ki udjeufli at twt>, 
for the Ravdstons never hnch bdcxe. SEl, to let 
them drive down all that loag^ hot, czjsty way, 2od 
have nothiog to eat far two hama afiervards! 
Oh, I think they wiD exone d^ peaches a=d 



the di^L 

" And not a bit faiced, SepticacsL OsZyotitof 
the coal house; far HacdooaH vJA ne 90^ > ./ ." p* ^ r -^ 
He guarantees the liiui i * 

** The stiawbemes ate irne teacL* 

*FnMn the lafee bed, beside dK lixk^emncjt 
walk. TIk oikeis air €No; but dbese are rjzZy 
just aimin g on. TfanVmaajd ■my^rigrr «> 
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fully. And look, my dear, how large and clear 
the white currants are ! I saw them hanging from 
the wall by the fig-tree gate, as I went that way 
last night ; so I told Macdonald to send in a dish. 
See what perfect bunches he has picked out He 
knew I should want show ones." 

As they prattled on thus to each other, the 
worthy couple forgot for the moment half their 
apprehensions. They knew what they were talk- 
ing about ; it formed a part of their daily life to 
discuss Bonner's aptitude to amplify an order in 
contra-distinction to Macdonald's precision in carry- 
ing it out ; and a natural if somewhat homely pride 
in the luxurious surroundings, which had only 
come to them of late years, made them never 
happier than when revelling in the congenial 
theme. 

But Boilner came in at the moment, and his 
master's brow clouded. Another silver salver with 
glasses innumerable ! 

It was not that he grudged any drink Admiral 
Ravelston might fancy; indeed, the more drinks 
the better, as long ^ he was only called upon to 
mix and pour, — but the portly butler's preparations 
intensified his own fears. 

Every item of the display meant homage to the 
new comer, and already in his heart he was paying 
homage enough. 

What on earth was the Admiral coming for? 
Could he not have sent his womankind without 
him? 
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In that case the timid, little old man would have 
been everybody's cavalier, and as chirpy as a 
cricket He liked feminine society, secure of floral 
attentions being acceptable, as well as divers others 
in the shape of chocolate boxes, bottles of perfume, 
and even soaps of rare quality which he kept stored 
for the benefit of the fair. No one ever came 
empty handed away from a peep at Mr. Yorke's 
pictures, or his books, or anything he had to show 
within or without. 

"You go with him," Mrs. Yorke was wont to 
nod good-humouredly to bashful damsels, " he*ll 
show you round," and she was confident of a gush 
thereafter. 

But Adnairal Ravelston could not be offered a 
bouquet of orchids or a bottle of scent. 

To be sure, there were cigars — ^but cigars had 
not been thought of. Mr. Yorke was not a snloker, 
and the idea had not presented itself It was only 
when he saw Bonner's extensive and elaborate 
scheme of drink, which pointed to thirsty comfort 
of a fine order and finished description, that he 
recalled all he had ever heard of Havana cheroots. 
Hence the cloud upon his brow. 

His wife, however, occupied for once with her 
own feelings to the neglect of his, perceived nothing. 

" Well, now, I think we are all right," said she, 
standing on tiptoe before a glass, and gently 
touching her cap — for she wore a cap — on either 
side. " Now let us go into the corridor, Septimus ; 
for I declare I can't sit here with that table in full 
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view, until I have explained about it So let us 
get into the corridor " 

*' Or you in the corridor, and I in the hall, eh ? " 
suggested he, nervously. "It might be better if 
we met them separately, eh? " 

" Very well. Yes." 

But why it should be better she could not for 
the life of her tell. Indeed, he could not • have 
himself told ; it was the proposition of sheer fright. 
Both were now completely unnerved by the situa- 
tion in which they found themselves, and had there 
been ten grains of ill-humour between them it 
must have found vent. 

As it was, " I can't think how we ever came to 
ask these Ravelstons," groaned the husband at 
length. He did not even say "you," though aware 
that the invitation had emanated from his wife, 
and her alone ; he took half the blame to himself, 
like the true gentleman he was. 

" Tm sure I can't think either," assented the old 
lady, accepting her half and making no bones 
about his keeping the other. " Somehow it slipped 
out She looked so tired of her gay life, poor 
thing; and said so much of its being an endless 
round, and that they had got entangled in it before 
they knew; but that they all, especially her 
daughters, loved the country, and would live in 
it all the year round if they could. The Admiral 
can't afford a country seat, however; and he has to 
be on the spot in case he is wanted again — so a 
London house is the only thing for them. But if 
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you had heard poor Lady Ravelston talking of it I 
She said she could talk to me, as an old friend, — 
but that to other people it would be rude to say 
how weary she often was of London." 

" I suppose he likes it ? " said Mr. Yorke, whose 
thoughts were seldom far from the Admiral. 
" London for hiniy I suppose, whatever the rest 
think ? " 

As to this, however, she could offer no opinion. 
Lady Ravelston, not seeing any use in her hus- 
band's having a taste one way or the other, had 
left him out of the conversation, and confined her- 
self to her own and her daughter's predilections. 

"Til be bound he's London to the backbone." 
The meek little Mr. Yorke shook his head mourn- 
fully now. " ril answer for it he doesn't know 
a haycock from an oast-house, or the smell of 
hops from new-mown grass. What on earth does 
he want to come here for?" stung to a sort of 
gentle irritation. " I'm sure we don*t want him, — 
at least of course I am very happy, if he comes 
willing to please or be pleased " (he had experienced 
some elation at first, and told everybody he met of 
the expected visit), " but I can't help thinking it is 
rather a risk," and he fixed his eyes solemnly upon 
his wife. 

" I must own I was taken aback when she pinned 
me down to a day," confessed she, with Lady 
Ravelston uppermost in her mind, as was natural. 
"And I do wish Reginald could have been with 
us, as she did But one could hardly expect him 
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to give up Henley Regatta " — ^as a fact she never 
expected him to give up SLtiything, — " Lady Ravel- 
ston can't think him to blame if she herself fixes 
on the Regatta day," added she, reassuring herself. 
" She seemed to say it was their only day, or I 
should have put her off— but to be sure, I did not 
know till last night that Reggie was going — that is 
to say, I never remembered the Regatta at all. 
Well, there are the boys." She took comfort in 
an afterthought 

" Dear me, yes. The boys. I had almost for- 
gotten the boys. But they won't do much for me 
with the Admiral," muttered Mr. Yorke, ruefully. 
" They'll only carry off the girls — and I could get 
on with the girls well enough '*' — thinking of his 
soaps and scents upstairs. He had laid in a 
goodly collection in Paris on his way home from 
a foreign sojourn in the spring, and was conscious 
of some specially fine varieties. 

" Oh, I daresay the Admiral will be pleased, if 
they are pleased. After all, he is a father. Dear 
me, I wish they would come," and Mrs. Yorke 
fidgeted nervously. 

Suddenly a door opened in the corridor. 

" Oh, it's you, lads." The host, who had started 
forwards, his colour visibly changing, drew breath 
again. " I did not know you had come in," said 
he, smiling feebly, " you — you almost startled me. 
We are expecting those London folks, you know," 
and he waved his hand with a prodigious show of 
careless ease. 
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"I know. Where are the lydies?" and the 
speaker, a lithe schoolboy in flannels, mimicking a 
Cockney accent, threw up a ball and caught it on 
his racquet, then turned and faced his companion. 
" Theo wanted to hulk down in his old clo', but I 
told him not quite. So then he went a-muck 
among his out and outers, and behold the glorious 
result ! He's not vain, but he does think he has 
been and gone and done it What do you say, 
aunt ? Ain't he clawsy ? Twig the tie ? " 

" My dear Hal ! You wcjn't speak like 
that *' 

" Not when the lydies come. Oh dear, no." 

" They may come any minute. And you two 
must do your best to '' 

"To act as sons of the house," said its little 
trembling master, struggling for pomposity. "In 
the absence of my son, my nephews " 

" Right you are, sir ; we'll stand by you ; we'll 
trot them round. It will be a lark " 

« A lark ! " 

" Don't groan, uncle. What's death to you is 
fun to us. There will be one lovely lass o' Rich- 
mond Hill — or wherever she hails from — for Theo, 
and one for me. Theo shall have the pick, being 
the oldest and the most beautiful. Don't he look 
lovely, now ? " in a mock aside. " So you may 

leave the little dears to us Hi! there's the 

carriage ! " with a sudden leap into the background, 
then in a muffled whisper from behind a pro- 
tecting curtain drawn forward to form a screen. 
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" They are upon you, uncle. * The Philistines be 
upon thee, Samson.' Farewell ! " 

Thus it was Theo alone who stood forward, by 
his uncle's side, full in view, as the sparkling equi- 
page, with a sudden spurt on the part of the 
horses, due to the coachman's sense of his own 
and his master's dignity, swept to the door in 
style ; and it was upon the young man, not the 
old one, that Lady Ravelston's eye rested with a 
smile of satisfaction, as she bent forward for the 
early bow, before nearer greetings could be inter- 
changed. 

As for lone and Irene, truth compels us to own 
that they sprang to the ground with more alacrity 
than could have been conceived possible an hour 
before, while even the Admiral had his attention 
sufficiently excited to cogitate : " Who is that, I 
wonder ? " and reflect that he had never heard of 
the Yorkes having a son. 

It had been a part of his wife's diplomacy to 
keep back this fact, and let it come as a surprise to 
all but herself. 



CHAPTER III 

^ MY NEPHEW^ THEOBALD YORKE'^ 

DIPLOMACY may be used by other people 
than match-making dowagers, and a little 
more insight into human nature would have told 
Harold Yorke that his cousin, whose handsome 
face and figure were now set off to the utmost 
advantage by the cool and easy attire warranted 
by the occasion, had never in reality dreamed of 
" hulking down in his old clo'." 

Theo was the last person in the world to think 
slightly of the day's prospect It was because he 
thought so much that he hid his meditations — 
because he wondered, and dreamed, and called 
himself a fool, that he left not a loophole through 
which the boisterous, laughter-loving Hal could 
pry, to find food for mirth illimitable and in- 
tolerable. 

Theobald knew next to nothing of women. 

From earliest years he had been schooled and 

educated without ever coming in contact with 

them, save at arm's length. 

23 
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His mother was long dead, and he had no 
sisters. 

When holidays came, they were passed at 
what was to all intents and purposes a bachelor's 
vicarage, the resort of scholarly and elderly men, 
the last spot on earth to attract the fair. 

"Dull for you, my boy, I am afraid." From 
time to time the busy, much-engrossed vicar would 
experience a twinge of paternal compunction. 
But he went no further: he made no effort to 
have it otherwise. 

Gradually the quiet boy passed into the dreamy 
youth, hisanterests still centering solely in scholarly 
pursuits and avocations ; and as it was plain that 
a clerical career was advisable, almost inevitable, 
the general idea as regarded Dr. Yorke's son was 
that he, if anybody, would be an ardent advocate 
of the celibacy of the clergy. 

They little knew that deep down in Theobald's 
heart there was a covert, profound, intense, at once 
shy and eager, timid and burning inquisitiveness 
about the other, the unknown sex. 

His friends little guessed that when passing him 
over in their invitations to gay scenes, dances, and 
the like, on the ground that he would not care to 
go, he could not summon courage to contradict 
an impression so generally accepted, and set 
a-going as a matter of fact by himself. 

At one time he had taken refuge in it He was 
afraid of his real feelings being found out 

And he thought they would pass, rather hoping 
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that a time would come when he could go as 
easily into society as Grantham and Drummond 
and others did ; that he, like them, could enjoy 
a merry evening, and think nothing about it either 
beforehand or thereafter. 

As it was, he had allowed the idea to grow until 
it encrusted him like a barrier. 

" Won't your friend, Mr. Yorke, come ? " Now 
and then a professor's wife, or some other College 
lady would make an effort, through a third person, 
to attract to her house the ornamental under- 
graduate, who was so tall and remarkable looking, 
and effective altogether, — but the answer would be 
prompt and decisive, " No use, ma'am. He won't 
go anywhere." 

Yorke's exclusiveness was a sort of pride to the 
men of his College, and had he suffered himself to 
be persuaded out of it he would have sunk in their 
eyes. 

But if he could not get what he would, Theo 
was not tempted to take what he could. He 
had his ideals, and they were unattainable, but he 
shrank with a loathing that was both instinctive 
and impregnable from females of another class. 
He had not the curiosity even to speak to 
them. 

" H^'s an awfully straight chap," was the verdict 
of his friends. 

Let us now return to Pinewood View and the 
arrival of the Londoners. 

Up they came, dashing to the door, one and 
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all glad to be extracted from positions that had 
become cramped, and nether warmth which had 
degenerated into heat; while smiles, that must 
perforce have been exhibited at any rate, sat 
naturally on every countenance. 

"It is all right," said Lady Ravelston, to her- 
self. 

" Not bad, after all," muttered the Admiral. 

" Dear me ! " reflected each of the daughters. 

Cool and airy looked the shades within, green 
and fresh the woods without 

And only a mild little man and his gentle 
spouse, and two youths in flannels — no great, fiissy 
party ! 

At the moment nobody wanted a party. Every- 
thing was just as it should be. 

The hosts on their part were equally satisfied : 
the formidable arrival was over ; their visitors were 
in the hall ; and they could lead the way to the 
fruit-table. 

Moreover, it had escaped Lady Ravelston's ears 
that the handsome young man on the doorstep was 
introduced as a nephew — indeed, she was so anxious 
not to appear struck by him, or to take any notice 
which might subsequently evoke the suspicions of 
her own people, that she affected to overlook both 
Theo and Hal, and be engrossed entirely by her 
own description of the drive down, begun, con- 
tinued, and ended for the benefit of Mrs. Yorke, 
as the two walked forward, heading the party 
through the house. 
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"Oh dear! How beautiful it is!" exclaimed 
her ladyship further, as she stepped through the 
window into the stone verandah overhung by 
creepers, and paused in view of a broad, undu- 
lating landscape, with its foreground of lawn and 
fiower-beds. "How perfectly enchanting! That 
gleam of water through the trees ! Those peaceful 
meadows, and the cows with their delicious bells ! 
They remind one of Switzerland. Is it not 
charming, girls?" 

But though the speaker never once looked at 
tlie tempting table whose presence Mrs. Yorke was 
on the fidget to explain, she knew that it was 
there — had been aware of it from the moment she 
stepped through the window. Practised eyes do 
not need to look at such things. 

" We lunch at two," began the hostess. 

" You often sit out here, I daresay ? " Still Lady 
Ravelston's back was to the table. 

" Very often. Especially at this hour. The sun 
is at the other side in the mornings. We lunch at 
two " 

" It is delightfully shady now. What a comfort 
to have two sides to choose between I " 

"So it is. And if you would like to sit here 
now, Lady Ravelston " 

" Thanks. Delighted." 

"And have a few strawberries? After the long 
drive, and you must have made an early start, we 
thought a little fruit would not be unacceptable to 
the young ladies. Theobald," turning round. 
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"Theobald!" echoed Lady Ravelston, with a 
start 

"My nephew, Theobald Yorke. Was he not 
presented to you ? My son is unfortunately 
absent — a previous engagement — ^very unlucky, 
but could not be helped: so will you take this 
chair, Lady Ravelston, and what may I give 
you?" But the strawberries had lost their 
fragrance, the scenery its charm in Lady Ravel- 
ston's eyes. 

Her disappointment was extreme, and was due 
to the fact, as our readers have probably suspected, 
that she had mistaken, very naturally, the appari- 
tion on the doorstep for the object she had in view 
— the nephew, in short, for the son. Nephews are 
deadly things when sons are the game. 

And Lady Ravelston had heard so much of 
Reginald ! Had listened with such infinite patience 
and such ever-growing interest to a mother's eulo- 
giums, before coming to the conclusion that the 
young man would do. 

She had even inquired as to character, taking 
credit to herself for pious prudence as she did so. 
"I would not have a z£//7rf son-in-law for the world," 
thought she, seriously. 

But she had learned that the Yorkes* only son 
and heir was in every way unobjectionable, and, 
moreover, that he was free to attach himself where 
he would. 

" His father and I would be very easily pleased," 
said the fond, simple mother. 
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And she meant it, and meant her auditor to 
comprehend it Easily pleased ? Lady Ravelston 
could have taken her old friend in her arms and 
blessed her. 

Not that she cheapened her own daughters in 
her heart; but she knew what wealthy parents 
look for, and there would be but small dowries 
for the Admiral's daughters. They had brothers, 
and the brothers were a drain as it was, and would 
be increasingly so as years went on. 

Wherefore it seemed, it really seemed as if — and 
she smiled to herself, and set a-going all the little 
drama of which the day's excursion was to be the 
first act. 

Not a word did she say to any human being of 
her " find." Not a syllable did she let fall outside 
the family circle, as to the very existence of the 
Yorkes. 

That they were unknown to the fashionable 
world was so much in their favour — and long 
might they continue to be so. It would be time 
enough to spring them upon her friends and 
acquaintances when — and again the poor lady 
smiled as she pictured a great and glorious 
When. 

But now the bubble had burst, and how could 
she eat her strawberries with pleasure? All the 
fruits of the earth were nothing to her at the 
moment, and the appetites of her husband and 
daughters were resented as adding insult to 
injury. 
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There they sat, smiling and chatting, eating and 
drinking; the girls with rosy platefuls on their 
laps, the Admiral with a huge tumbler, which had 
just been replenished, in his hand. 

A ramble in the woodlands was being proposed ; 
and' though her husband shook his head, and 
declared, with a laugh, that he was too well off 
as it was, to budge, it irked her to be a witness 
of the alacrity with which lone and Irene sprang 
to their feet, and accepted the parasols tendered 
by attentive swains. 

Parasols and gloves had been laid aside, but 
Theo and Hal had severally possessed themselves 
of the former dainty appendages, and, with what 
already boded dawning devotion and probably 
furious flirtation, were unfurling and commenting. 
There was quite a little bantering bustle over the 
parasols. 

And there was the whole long day for bantering, 
and — whatsoever it might bring forth ! 

And she herself had brought it upon herself! 

Not that she anticipated anything more than 
— than usual ; but it was annoying, very annoying. 
She looked from one to another of the fair young 
faces, almost hoping for some traces of the cloud 
which had before bedimmed them — and not a 
shadow of it remained. 

Irene was looking even brilliant — Irene, who as a 
rule was not so pretty as her sister; but who every 
once in a while would by sheer dint of glow and 
sparkle outstrip her. 
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What was there now to shine for? That long- 
legged young man? It was with an emotion of 
real dislike that Lady Ravelston inspected Theo- 
bald Yorke afresh, and found a something in the 
expression of his face which counteracted all that 
had called forth her early admiration. 

Surely he was forward, presuming ? It was not 
his place to play the host, and be so ready with 
assurances as to heat and shade and length of 
distance, — ^taking even the beautiful view from 
the heights under his protection ! 

It was not to him she had appealed, when 
making her desperate suggestion of delaying the 
ramble till later on. She had addressed Mr. 
Yorke, who was feebly hovering over the Admiral, 
hoping against hope that the tumbler might be 
re-filled for the third time, and wondering what on 
earth he should do with his guest when it was 
finally set down? 

But ere the uncle could reply, and while he was 
evidently giving the lady's proposal due considera- 
tion, the interfering Theobald had taken upon 
himself to pour forth assurances, against which 
she had nothing to say. 

Then Irene must needs cry out, "We are all 
right, mamma ; we are longing to go," and be off 
almost ere the words were out of her lips — the tall 
figure by her side. 

lone, albeit the elder of the two, followed with 
Harold. She was a brunette, and he was very fair. 
It followed that he would have selected her, even 
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if her sister had not been bespoke ; but as it was, 
"Great Scott!" thought he, "Theo's going it"; 
and recognised, without malice, that his chance 
against Theo as a rival would have been small 
indeed. 

Wherefore, " I'm for lone," the wise youth told 
himself, having mastered names within the first five 
minutes, " and the old man may have the other all 
to his little self." 

"Suppose we take different ways?" began he, 
aloud. " Then you would be able to tell each 
other which you liked best " : — but Miss Ravelston 
was nothing if not proper. 

" I think we had better keep together," replied 
she, demurely. 

Added to her sense of propriety there was a 
certain underlying protest against the durability of 
the present arrangement She did not see why 
she should be relegated to Harold for the entire 
walk. Why should they not change about ? 
Irene had been nearest Theobald when the move 
was made, and had bounded off down the flower- 
walk, so quickly that he could not but keep pace 
with her, — but lone did not know, did not feel sure, 
that he would not have done so otherwise. 

Accordingly, she resolved not to feel discon- 
certed, and to make the most of the companion 
Fate had allotted to her, — but she would certainly 
keep the others in view. 

How fast they walked ; and she could see their 
heads turning towards each other as they went 
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Irene, as her sister knew, had a knack of setting 
people at ease with her, being of a frank disposition, 
joined to the usual gay ardessness of happy youth ; 
and while too affectionate to grudge the good 
understanding to which this would frequendy give 
rise on shorter acquaintance than was required in 
her own case, it would now and then occasion a 
gentle envy in lone's bosom. Without being 
exactly reserved, she was shyer at the outset ; 
she could not be intimate in an hour, as Irene 
could. 

It would not be fair, therefore, to blame Irene, 
even in her heart, for the quick walking and the 
inverted heads ; it was only necessary to adopt the 
pace on her own account — and this accordingly she 
did. 

" I say, you can walk," observed Hal, presentiy ; 
" I thought London young ladies did nothing but 
dance. My sisters aren't London girls, but still 
they never walk if they can help it" 

Don't they ? " Involuntarily her steps slackened. 
Of course they bike. They bike all over the 
country. There are a lot of us, you see ; and when 
we are all at home, the house is simply one mass 
of machines. The governor sometimes threatens 
to pitch them out neck and crop." 

" Does he ? " She foresaw the others would be 
out of sight in a minute. 

" I suppose you and your sister bike ? " 

"In the winter. It is too hot in summer." 
There! they were gone! And this tiresome Hal 
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was stopping altogether ! He had cocked his head 
on one side, and was listening intently. 

"A cuckoo? And his note hasn't changed 
either. Well, if that isn't queer?" quoth the 
schoolboy, with interest. "Never heard a cuckoo 
in July — at least not without his double note. Do 
you know anything about birds. Miss lone ? " 

lone found herself obliged to know something 
about birds. It was of no use being annoyed, and 
still less attempting to start off again briskly. 

Then there was a view to point out, and all its 
features to descant upon. 

And presently he must gather for her a bunch 
of wild honeysuckle. And he was so anxious to 
please, and so earnest in his endeavours to enter- 
tain, and so unconscious of any impatience on her 
part, that she could not but feel touched and 
a little ashamed, and end by yielding up all hope 
of anything better for the moment 

Here was a nice boy — ^rather young — but still 
companionable and impressionable ; most evidently 
too, content with her, and not at all desirous of an 
exchange of company ; it would be too bad to put 
an affront upon him — and at seventeen a lad is 
easily affronted. 

Besides, for aught she knew, the more promising 
cousin might have proved a very " purple jar " in 
Irene's hands. Irene was given to taking quick, 
impulsive fancies, and repenting with equal swift- 
ness. At any moment she might reappear, 
disenchanted. 
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In that case why should not lone be proved to 
have had the best of it? Feeling a little vexed 
with her sister, and not so sure as she had been at 
first of Mr. Theobald Yorke's merits, it only needed 
the addition of a few philosophical reflections to 
restore a usually tranquil temper to equilibrium, 
and by the time the wanderers re-assembled for 
luncheon, no one would have suspected that any 
one of them had enjoyed the stroll less than the 
others. 



CHAPTER IV 

AN ADMIRABLE DECOY 

" T T TELL,, have you had a good walk ? Done 

V V the view, and all the rest of it?" demanded 
the Admiral, gaily. " Ton my word, they look the 
better for the exercise already, don't they?" he 
addressed his wife, with a glance at the girls* 
glowing cheeks. "Country air. Nothing like 
country air to set against London ball-rooms." 

He himself had been let off cheap ; he had sat 
still for an hour, smoking luxuriously ; and had 
then only been so far sacrificed, as to be taken for 
a very moderate toddle round the greenhouses. 
Now he was ready for his luncheon, and the 
luncheon was sure to be good. As to the after- 
noon, it should take care of itself 

And it appeared that even the afternoon was to 
be shorn of its terrors. 

" We are all going fishing," cried Irene, running 
up to her father. "You, too. We are to fish for 
perch in that lake down there. From the boat, 

papa. Won't it be fun ? " 

36 
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" Capital." The Admiral beamed. " Bless me, 
what an age it is since I last fished ! " 

" But if there is anything else you would pre- 
fer?" — the interposition was his host's — "a ride, 

or — r 

" No — no — no. Indeed, papa is going with us." 
Papa's saucy daughter nodded so as to include 
both her elders. "I know what he likes, Mr 
Yorke. He simply loves to laze. We will put him 
in the stern of the boat, and there he will sit 
perfectly harmless and peaceable for hours. And 
if he catches nothing, it is no matter ; we will do 
the catching," laughing merrily. 

" Dear me ! He's the most easily amused fine 
gentleman I ever had to deal with," Mr. Yorke 
sighed, with relief, and foresaw himself for years to 
come pointing out to his cronies the place where 
the great Admiral Ravelston had sat "harmless 
and peaceable for hours," not even caring whether 
he caught anything or not. 

And had he or any other person chanced to note 
the fact, there was some one else who was likely to 
care as little — to whom the hours in prospect 
gleamed through a shimmering, sunlit haze. 

Theobald Yorke was standing near the open 
door of the dining-room when Irene came down, 
renovated from a cooling toilette, and to his view 
lovelier than before for the absence of her hat. 
What a mesh of golden hair ! What heavenly 
eyes ! His own burned as he fixed them on her 
face, and he would fain have arrested her steps as 
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she tripped past, — ^but the words refused to 
come. 

She should not evade him at luncheon, however. 
He followed fast, and reached the chair beside her, 
ere waverers, looking uncertainly up and down the 
board, had decided where to drift. 

True, he could not sit down ; but he could lay 
his big, brown hand upon the back of the chair, and 
hold it fast. 

And he would not look at any one — least of all 
at Hal, who was opposite, and not to be trusted. 

There were eight of the party — consequently 
three on each side, and Harold, who had got Lady 
Ravelston between him and his uncle, and whose 
genius was fertile in such dilemmas, was as likely as 
not to find some reasons for exchanging seats with 
his cousin, and thrusting Theo within the precincts 
of the formidable dowager. 

For himself this would not have affected him — 
her ladyship near or far was nothing — ^but he held 
to his chair with a grip of iron. 

" Do you mind the open window at your back, 
my dear ? " It was Mrs. Yorke who, after all, put 
the question which shot a spasm through her 
nephew's veins. 

He jumped up to close the window. 

" Oh deavy no," said Irene, laughing. 

" How could you think of such a thing ! " She 
turned to him next "Were you really going to 
shut out this tiny, tiny breath of breeze ? If I had 
felt it I should have moved." 
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•* That," said he, " was what I was afraid of." 
•* But there is plenty of room on the other side." 
•• I know there is." 

** In another moment," added Theo, in a deep, 
emphatic undertone, " you would have been gone, 
and I should have been left here I " And he looked 
at her steadily with a look which could not be 
ignored — and he had only known her two hours ! 

Kven within himself the young man was startled 
by the force and novelty of his own emotions. He 
did not realise that for long he had been nursing 
and fostering the stem which was now bursting 
into bud, and that it had needed but a touch to 
electrify it into its present life. 

Had he met Irene Ravelston under other circum- 
stances it is possible that he might never have 
noticed her ; but there was intoxication in the air, 
in the summer sun, the fragrant woods, the hum of 
insects — ^there was the break in his everyday life, 
the sudden realisation of the unattainable — there 
was, in short, a bright, free, glad-hearted English 
girl by his side, who for the time being was all his 
own, with no jealous eyes to spy and tattle, no 
stretched-out ears to hear what they could hear. 

He felt as though he had stepped into another 
world. 

This was on the walk ; and by the time the walk 
was over, all Theobald thought of was how to keep 
what he had got, and add to his store. 

He had done the most of the talking, strange to 
say. He had found himself pouring out a very 
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medley of thoughts and feelings, of whose existence 
no one hitherto had ever heard, but which seemed 
to divine by instinct that they had found their 
mark at last. 

He had not even begun diffidently. A strange 
boldness possessed him from the outset Her 
sympathy was a matter of course. 

It was provoking to have to come back to the 
house, and see the party on the lawn assembled, 
in waiting to deprive him of his new-found rights ; 
and he had lingered as long as he dared, turning 
every little halt to good account — ^but there was 
no evading the final amalgamation. 

Irene drifted away from him — he saw her float 
upstairs — he dashed into his own room. 

But he was fiercely hurried over his own toilette, 
and ready long before the ladies descended. 

Hal, ready likewise, was talking agreeably to the 
elder gentlemen, seated at ease on the arm of his 
uncle's chair ; but Theo could not bring himself to 
join the party. He stood between the doors, 
watching ; he heard the furthest echo of the voices 
above. 

Lady Ravelston, who headed the returning flock, 
addressed Theobald, and that in a manner which 
would have attached most men to her ladyship's 
side willy-nilly for the time, but he only bowed, 
and she did not resent the bow. 

" Poor thing, he is quite knocked over," she told 
herself complacently, having recovered somewhat 
from her first disappointment. " Poor boy ! It is 
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too bad of Irene. She lias been flirting with him, 
of course ; and Oxford undergraduates are so 
terribly susceptible. Well, to-day will not have 
been thrown away if we make friends with the 
Yorkes, and get asked to Devonshire," concluded 
she cheerfully, and affected not to see the deter- 
mination with which Theobald grasped his chair. 

Secretly it amused her, and it flattered her 
maternal vanity ; and again, a passage at arms 
between her daughter and the Yorkes' nephew, 
which could not be anything but skin-deep and 
ephemeral, would make Irene easy to deal with in 
the future. The nephew should be a decoy. She 
looked at him as the thought arose, and decided 
that he would be an admirable decoy. 

The fishing party, therefore, met with no opposi- 
tion from her, and though she was not expected to 
join in it, she took quite an interest in rods and bait. 

" Most amusing," said she, from time to time. 
Theo wondered within himself what on earth she 
meant ? Nothing that day was " amusing " to him. 

But it was pleasure untold to sit with Irene in 
the bow of the heavy boat, with only two middle- 
aged backs at the other end, and Jenks, the garden 
boy, in between — lone and her adorer had gone 
off in a punt by themselves, — and as the first hours 
passed, and nibbles were few, (though a fair basket- 
ful was captured in the end), to talk and talk with 
her ear close to his, and their hands often on the 
same rod, occasionally meeting there, now and then 
touching elsewhere. 
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The talk of the morning was resumed, and it was 
unlike any the girl had ever listened to before. 

Irene, with all her frankness and her natural 
aptitude for drawing people out, had never probed 
such depths — because the depths were not there. 

Her dancing partners, and the other young men 
who frequented her parents' house, had, it is true, 
plenty to tell regarding themselves and their doings, 
and told it easily and freely. She knew all about 
their habits, tastes, and pursuits ; and knew pretty- 
well what to expect when a new acquaintance was 
made. If in a profession, she heard of his prospects ; 
if not, he was sure to be either a sportsman, or 
a traveller, or a lov'er of art, and frequenter of the 
opera and picture galleries. 

As soon as the special bent was discovered, 
nothing was easier than to follow it up with 
inquiries and ardour. 

Nor was there any hypocrisy in this. Irene 
Ravelston was simply a bright, pleasant, open- 
hearted young creature whom the world so far had 
not spoilt, and who in good hands might become 
all that a woman should be. At present it was her 
weakness to take the colour of those about her. 

But even the daughter of a worldly parent may 
in her early youth perceive the beauty of truth, 
purity, integrity ; even while surrounded on every 
side by trivialities and frivolities she is capable of 
being arrested by a vision of life with loftier purpose 
and nobler aims. 

And so it came to pass that Irene's heart was 
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stirred, and her light chatter died away as the deep 
voice by her side murmured on. 

Her own tones sank to earnestness ; sometimes 
she could not answer at all. 

She had never thought of such things as were 
most familiar to Theobald. He handled with ease 
subjects of whose very existence she was unaware. 

And she could not call him irreverent, far less 
complain of the inappropriateness of his themes. It 
was the gay interruptions, the mirthful jests and 
raillery which now and again assailed their serious 
mood from the otlier boat — lying within hail, 
though no more — which jarred. 

Irene had been confirmed in ah old parish church 
down in the depths of the country, while still at 
school, and some of the feelings then entertained, 
when recalled to ordinary life with its common- 
place ambitions and vexations, came back upon her 
now at the sound of lone's voice. 

To-morrow she and lone would resume their 
daily round of pleasure. They had two balls for 
the next night — engagements already for half 
the dances. She could hear now the soft tum- 
tum of waltz tunes, see the vacuous faces pouring in 
through brilliant doorways, behold her own face in 
the glass. She would be wreathed and bedecked, 
intoxicated by her own high spirits, and vulnerable 
to flattery and admiration at every point. 

And so on, night after night, with the Row, and 
the Park, and teas, concerts, theatres, operas, every 
fashionable whim of the day, in between. 
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On a sudden she remembered Henley, and what 
she would have been doing at Henley at that hour. 
Her father had called the scene " a great nigger- 
minstrel mob " ; and she had resented the epithet — 
but it did not seem a false one now. 

She had said all the people they liked were 
going ; but at the moment she almost hated the 
Shirleys, the Brookes, and the Greystones, whose 
houseboat, brimming with boisterous jollity, would 
be in full swing at this period of the afternoon. 

And she felt a curious sense of sick repugnance 
towards a girl, Irene Ravelston, who would have 
been a very centre of the revelry and laxity. lone, 
less easily carried away, had called her sister to 
order for throwing things about at a river picnic 
the week before ; and even Lady Ravelston had 
murmured, " Fie, fie ! " — ^but indulgently, because 
it was a peer of the realm with whom her giddy 
little girl was having a war of raspberry-husks and 
cherry-stones, and because every one applauded 
Irene's cleverness in tilting a whole basket-load of 
untouched fruit over her adversary as a coup-de- 
grdce. 

How rude, how vulgar, how vile the whole recol- 
lection was ! 

" Cuckoo ! cuckoo ! " dropped melodiously from 
a woody clump hard by, as her troubled eyes 
rested thereon, gazing into space. Further on 
a wood-pigeon cooed with loud, sweet, restful note ; 
and swallows flying hither and thither, tipped the 
still waters of the lake. 
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" If I lived here," exclaimed she, with a sudden, 
impetuous movement, " if I had time to think, to 
read, to remember — if everything were not one 
great whirl all round — it might be different. Some- 
times when we are coming home at night I look 
up at the stars, and it comes back to me, all that we 
learfied at school about their grandeur and im- 
mensity, and the awful distances, and their awful 
ages ; and I do feel just a passing feeling that 
gives me a little shiver, I don't know how to 
express it; but I never say anything, because 
nobody would understand. I think what a funny, 
little, silly round it is, and how content we are with 
it And if we are really to live up there, or wher- 
ever it is " — her tones sinking almost to a whisper 
— " how odd that we should never think about it at 
all, except " — hesitating — ^** just in our prayers, or 
sometimes perhaps in church. We used to read 
the Bible together, lone and I, when we first came 
home ; but mamma said we had better choose some 
other time than when we were tired and sleepy at 
night — and we never found any other time. And 
we went by ourselves to a nice little chapel close 
by on Sunday afternoons — mamma was quite 
willing that we should, it was so near — and there 
was a good man who used to talk so interestingly 
that we liked it ; and several other girls we know 
went too, and we agreed to go always, — but when 
the season began, and there were people at luncheon 
every Sunday who wouldn't go away in time, we 
got out of the way of leaving the house. Mamma 
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always rests in her room on Sunday afternoons, so 
as to be downstairs for tea, for we are expected to 
be at home then, so there is only lone and me, and 
we have not been to the chapel for — oh, I can't tell 
how many weeks now. One day is just like another, 
really — at least, it has been ever since the season 
began. Perhaps when we come back to Town after 
our autumn visits — ^but I don't know " — ^again her 
troubled eyes looked into the unseen — "I don't 
know. It isn't as if either of us really cared. We 
don't I haven't cared, except just for a moment 
now and then, since," — she paused and shook her 
head. A long-drawn sigh filled up the rest. 

" Say you have not yet * begun to care,' " sug- 
gested he, gazing at her. 

" If I could hope that ? " 

Theobald smiled. She was so young; he felt 
years older. 

" I don't know anything about your world," said 
he, presently. " Our fellows go to parties and 
things, but they don't tell me about them; and 
they are more taken up with rowing, and hunting, 
and cricket — men's pleasures. I understand them, 
though I don't go in even for them very much, 
not as most fellows do. That is to say, they are 
splendid for what they are, but they don't help one 
to live. Any fool can use his arms and his legs. A 
horse is as good as a man in a race. It is when 
one begins to think " he paused. 

" And that is just what I — what we never do." 

" How can you escape it ? How can you exist 
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without it ? Don't the thoughts force themselves 
upon you ? " 

" No," said Irene, simply. 

" Not when people die, for instance ? " 

"I don't know. Nobody has ever died that 
I cared much about." 

" I had a friend," said he — " the only real friend I 
ever had. He was at school with me. When 
he left he gave us all a dinner, to say * Goodbye,' 
for he was off to travel, and we thought him in 
luck, and he was in such spirits himself, and the 
next thing we heard, he was dead. He had only 
been a week ashore — he went to India — when he 
was carried off by a fever." 

" How dreadful ! How sad ! Your great friend !" 

" When he said * Goodbye* he said to us, * Take 
care of yourselves, for I daresay some of you won't 
be here when I come back,' little thinking it would 
be he himself who would not * be here.* He was 
the healthiest of us all." 

" You . must have felt it very much," said Irene, 
conventionally. She did not know what else to sky. 

He made no reply. 



CHAPTER V 



" IV£ SEEM TO SUIT EACH OTHER " 



BUT presently Irene's rod began to shake, and 
her companion, on the alert in an instants 
exhorted vehemently, " Pull in, pull in !" and there 
was the joy of landing a fine, plump perch, in 
excellent condition, the largest yet caught 

The next instant Theo himself was " pulling in " ; 
and almost immediately excitement at the other 
end of the boat told that fish were b^inning to 
" bite " all round. 

For the next half-hour it was nothing but 
"Hullo! here's another!" from both parties, and 
by the time the sport again slackened, Irene's mood 
had changed. 

" After all, you know, we are only girls in our 

first season," began she, not unwilling to resume 

conversatiofi, but with a true feminine desire to say 

something for herself, and not be entirely in the 

wrong. " Certainly one would not wish to go on 

always as we do now — and I often wonder how 

older people can — ^but for lone and me it is very 

48 
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delightful. Girls do have a good time, and every 
one seems to think they ought," she added, half 
apologetically, yet with an underlying accent of 
defence which did not escape Theobald's ear. 

He, too, had been musing, and, strangely enough, 
to the same effect. Even had he not dreaded 
losing her good-will, and disturbing the perfection 
of their present harmony, he could not bear the 
trouble in her eyes. He had been too hard, too 
harsh with this gentle blossom. It was not her 
fault that she had been planted in such a soil. 

Wherefore he was only too thankful to avail 
himself of the present opening, and his quick assent 
emboldened her to proceed. 

" You know it only lasts a month or two. It will 
be over almost immediately now. There are only 
a few garden parties, and the matches at Ranelagh 
and Hurlingham. Then in a moment the string 
snaps — so people say — and streets look deserted 
and empty, that were quite full a week before." 

" Yes ? " said he, dreamily. 

" Then I daresay we shall be more rational. At 
least " — for truth would out — " not just at once, 
perhaps, for we have a lot of gay visits to pay, and 
already mamma is talking about what frocks we 
shall need for them ; but when we come back for 
the winter — that is to say — no, I don't suppose we 
shall be in Town again this side of Christmas, as 
a matter of fact," she owned, laughing ; " still, it 
won't be the same. It can't be the same. Even if 
it is, I mean even if we do fly about a good deal 
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just at present, we shall pull up by and by, and 
sober down. As for you," looking round archly — 
" as for you, Mr. Theobald, you might perhaps — it 
might be as well for you to sober up a little, don't 
you know ? Why, you can't be much older than 
I," cried she, with a sudden thought, "and you 
have talked to me as if you were a hundred ! Oh, 
don't think I mind," for his face had changed. " I 
liked it I think it was awfully good of you, and 
all that But aren't you a little, just a little too 
serious?" disarming him with a smile. 

" A lot," said he, quietly. 

"If you had a small dose of our mixture, now ? " 
hinted Irene, suavely. " A full cup may be poison, 
as you say, but some poisons are very fine tonics 
taken in drops. I learned that at school. Suppose 
you go about a little ? Go to Town for a week or 
two ? It is late, to be sure ; but there are the days 
at * Lord's,' and we could get you invitations to a 
dance, to two dances we are going to?" ' 

His eyes sparkled. 

" Well ? " said she, demurely. 

It was a triumph, but she would not show her 
triumph. 

" I— oh, thank you." There was no mistaking 
the accents. 

"Will you come?" 

"Come!" Again the same fervid intonation. 
" But are you sure ? I am afraid you are — what 
I mean is, don't you bother about me appended 
Theo, hurriedly, his breath coming and going, for it 
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seemed more than heart of man could have dreamed 
of, to have such a hope held out " I have no doubt 
you are right, and that a good shaking up would 
do me all the good in the world. I live far too 
much alone, and mope ; and — ^but it is too bad to 
inflict my dreary fancies upon you." 

"Don't call them that," said Irene, with a 
pained look. She was almost sorry to see how 
quickly he responded to her challenge, and a little 
frightened, moreover, lest she had promised what 
she could not fulfil. What if her mother — still, 
she thought she could reassure her mother. 

" It was all true, true and bravely spoken what 
you said just now," resumed she, with an effort. 
" My own heart and conscience told me so. And 
— and I shall not forget it But if I could do any- 
thing for you in return? We seem to suit each 
other," a little irrepressible coquetry intervening, 
" the world for me is too sparkling and dazzling ; 
while for you it is '* 

He leaned over the side of the boat. Then he 
drew in a tremulous, burning breath, and slowly 
tum^ bis head till their eyes met. " It is — any- 
thing you like to call it — to-day. Only take care," 
he added, lower still — " take care that you call it 
nothing it has ever been before." And he put his 
hand upon the hand which rested on the boat's 
side, and neither spoke again for many minutes' 
space. . . • 

At length the long afternoon was over, and Lady 
Ravelston, who had been wearying for her tea for 
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the past hour, beheld with satisfaction the fishing 
party wending their homeward way. 

The Admiral was exuberant None had been so 
lucky as he ; perch-fishing was the best fun in the 
world ; at one time it was nothing but hauling in 
as fast as he threw out 

Nothing would serve but he must turn out the 
two baskets and exhibit the whole shining " catch " 
upon platters joyfully sent for by his gratified host ; 
and her ladyship, who was nothing if not an atten- 
tive wife, admired and appreciated for as long as he 
chose. 

It was no matter that her hours had dragged — 
that was a common occurrence with this indefati- 
gable purveyor of family entertainment — for the 
elation on her husband's brow, and the general 
serenity of the rest, was all she desired — more, 
indeed, than she often got 

Not unfrequently she had to meet with subse- 
quent indifference, if not absolute discontent, when 
the only balance to her own ills lay in the supposed 
well-being of the others. 

But now every one looked pleased ; and she felt 
that her " delightful day " was a success, despite 
its private disappointment 

That could not be helped, and might yet be 
remedied. The day itself, if somewhat sluggish 
and monotonous in its aspect toward herself, had 
passed at least without anxiety or worry. She had 
not been hustled^ and heated, and dragged hither 
and thither at the beck of crowds obedient to the 
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trumpet call of fashion; she had merely visited 
Mrs. Yorke's farm, and the dairy, and the running 
brook at the bottom of the garden, and she had 
been promised a kitten — a really beautiful kitten 
of Persian breed, — and as she recounted her 
simple tale with unusual animation, she was 
conscious of feeling happier than she had done 
after many a gorgeous festival. 

Tea was served outside, beneath the elms, and 
passed very much as other teas do. 

Only Irene was conscious of a something in the 
air which made her linger over the last sip in 
her cup and the last morsel on her plate. She 
knew what would happen directly either was 
gone. 

And she did not wish Theobald to draw atten- 
tion on himself She felt as if she could not bear 
to have him commented upon, or laughed at 
afterwards. The feeling was so strong that it 
led to her jumping up eagerly when a game of 
croquet was proposed, and insisting upon the two 
older ladies joining in, to form a set. 

" We shall be just right if you will. Do, Mrs. 
Yorke. Do, mamma. Mamma is a very good 
croquet player," nodding assurance all round. 
" She beats us ; and it will be a splendid match 
if we all eight play." 

" I — really — if I am wanted ? " Lady Ravelston, 
modest, but nothing loth, looked to see who 
seconded the proposition. Her eyes fell upon 
Theobald Yorke, and his were fixed with a 
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mingled air of entreaty and reproach upon her 
daughter. 

" Well, well ; she can be his partner," said the 
mother to herself, taking things easily. It was not 
Irene's fault that the young man was so suscep- 
tible ; she felt quite good - humoured towards 
Irene. 

And the boy Harold, on his part, was doing his 
best to imitate his cousin. He had got a girl too, 
and he would show he had. He hung over lone's 
chair, fetched and carried for her, plumped down 
at her feet when she would have no more, and 
looked round for the effect Bother it all, was his 
not the elder sister of the two ? Who should say 
he had not had first pick ? 

" We play together, of course?" said he, ardently. 

But Theo said nothing, only stood apart holding 
in his hand balls that matched. 

" Old against young — old against young ! " cried 
the Admiral, in high feather ; " we old fogies will 
play you youngsters ; aye, and play to win, too, 
young folks. See if we don't. Now, my dear," 
handing his wife her mallet, " you and I will 
show 'em how to do it. Mrs. Yorke, will you 
lead off?" 

Theobald moved quietly to Irene's side. 

He had a true eye and hand, but luck was 
against him, he got sent to the farthest limits of 
the ground at every turn. 

" We are afraid of you, Theo,*' said his aunt, 
pleasantly. 
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'Aye, to be sore. Give him no chancr,* assented 

the AdmiraL 

Kven Lady Ravelston took pains to ask which 
was Mr. Theobgdd's ball, and administered a strc^ 
which drove it into the bushesL 

Whereupon everybody lai]^;hed ; and Theo's 
partner, as in duty bound, foUowed the unfortunate 
young gentleman to search and exhort. 

But he said nothing that all the world might not 
have heard, and the returning ball was followed by 
both on the instant, so that even lone, who was the 
next player, had not to wait for her turn, and the 
game went merrily on. 

No one knew that Irene had dropped her hand- 
kerchief in the ardour of pursuit, and that she never 
found it, nor took the trouble to look for it 

The sun began to sink in the West 

** What a sunset there will be, if we could only 
see it ! " said Irene, pausing to glance skywards, as 
she and her partner awaited their turn. 

He understood her in a moment The next he 
was by his uncle's side. " There is hardly time for 
another game, uncle." 

"Well, no; I am afraid not," said Mr. Yorke, 
consulting his watch. " It is nearly the half-hour, 
and we dine at eight But as there can be no 
dressing " and he looked round. 

" Mayn't we just go and see the sun set ? " sug- 
gested Audacity, in the shape of the youngest 
person present " We should see it from up there, 
shouldn't we?" and she pointed to the upper 
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garden, on whose greenhouse panes the golden 
rays were gleaming. 

" Come, then," said the old gentleman, gal- 
lantly, "and let me be your escort What untiring 
strength you young ladies have ! But let no one 
follow who would rather stay," pointedly address- 
ing the Admiral, of whom, in spite of himself, he 
had had about as much as he could bear. " This 
is our little ploy. Miss Irene's and mine. We shall 
just run up and return," and poor Irene, who was 
rightly served, little flirt that she was, had to 
run" alongside. Theobald set about gathering 
together the forsaken balls and mallets. 

" Oh, never mind them, Theo," quoth his uncle, 
good-humouredly. 

He went on collecting, however; there was 
nothing else for him to do. 

And when all the others had gone into the 
house, he remained out 

Accordingly when Irene came tripping upstairs, 
all in haste to get tidied up before the second 
gong sounded, she had a freshly culled, heavy- 
headed rose in her hand, whose white petals, if 
scentless, shone fair and pure against the rose tints 
of her dress thereafter. Mr. Yorke had not given 
it to her. 

" Do be quick. How late you are ! " said lone, 
pettishly. " Whatever did you want to climb that 
hill for ? " 

" To see the " 

" Nonsense ; you are not so keen on sunsets 
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I do think you ought not to go on so (ast with 
that boy. He gave you that rose, I suppose? * 

Irene smiled, trying it this way and that fcM' the 
best eflfect upon her bosom. 

*^ You have been with him the whole day." 

" So have you with the other." 

" The other ! " in accents of enraged contempt 
" If mamma knew " 
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** Mamma brought us here. She must have been 
prepared." 

" You know perfectly well she was not** 
At any rate, she has no objection." 
Because — ^but it's no use talking. Only I 
think you might see for yourself that this 
Theobald Yorke is not like other youths. You 
might see he is not used to girls. Hal says he is 
fearfully serious-minded, and going to be a clei^- 
man. It isn't fair to try and turn his head " 

" I have not tried." 

"And I wish you had heard him," continued 
Irene, after a petulant pause, " lecturing me on the 
shallowness of society and the life we lead. He 
is full of other things than thoughts about girls. 
He despises us." 

" Does he ?. And you don't think it" 

" Oh, I don't say he is not — not a little tiny bit 
smitten," allowed Irene, gaily, " but my conscience 
is clear, at any rate. He smut of himself, at the 
very first Don't you go and pretend I led him 
on. But it is a mere flare-up for the moment 
When we go away to-night he will forget us, for 



CHAPTER VI 

ADORABLE SENSATIONS 

COOL and shady looked the large, open draw- 
ing-room as Irene, the last to appear, has- 
tened down at the summons of the second gong. 

Every one was standing about ; even her mother 
was standing, expectant of her host's arm ; while 
her sister — ^whether by lone's own doing or not — 
was engaged in a cup-and-ball contest with Harold, 
of which the rest were spectators. 

But there could be no doubt whose place it was 
to take the elder Miss Ravelston in to dinner, and 
the question was, would Theo, who stood also 
watching, but mechanically, with thoughts plainly 
elsewhere — would he ? 

" Irene is a better hand at this than I," said 
lone, handing over the cup and ball with what 
seemed malise prepense to her sister, for by so 
doing the speaker Wcis enabled to shift her position 
and dis-arrange the group in an instant "Try 
this, Irene. It is larger than ours. I can't manage 
it at all." 
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" She must try it after dinner, then," said Mr. 
Yorke, with the strict punctuality of a man to 
whom the most important hour of the day had 
arrived, — and he followed on the spot the retreat- 
ing functionary who had just made his announce- 
ment 

And he had not told his elder nephew whom to 
take in ere he went ! 

" He will not dare, however," reflected lone. 

She coloured scarlet as she saw that he did dare, 
that even the Admiral's jocular " Hullo, there ! 
YouVe got the wrong woman, young man," and 
his laughing gibe at her supposed sense of affront, 
as he brought up the rear, and flicked his hand- 
kerchief at her in front, failed to restore her law- 
ful rights. 

"There is only a year between 'em," confided 
Sir Edward for Mrs. Yorke's benefit, as they 
walked along, " so your mistake is quite pardon- 
able, Mr. Theobald," finding the latter in the chair 
next his own — ^an unavoidable arrangement at the 
table. 

"But you will have to make your peace over 
yonder," proceeded the Admiral, nodding towards 
his other daughter. "'Tis an awful thing you have 
done. Faith, when lone is my age she won't care 
who takes her sister for the older, but you're in 
her black books now, ho — ho — ho ! " 

Theo tried to laugh ; he had the wit to offer no 
apology, and it was Hal who relieved the situation. 

"He never knows one girl from another," 
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asserted the chatterbox to his partner in a 
whisper, loud enough for all to hear — (" I say, 
don't you listen," to his cousin; "you'll hear no 
good of yourself). He's a regular duffer, Miss lone. 
I found you out directly ; though you don't look 
a day older, and nobody said whether you were or 
not But I knew — only I wasn't going to let it 
out So, you see, Theo has been in the dark all 
day — (don't you listen ; d'ye hear ?) — And he is 
such a moony chap, he would have gone happily 
on to the end in his ignorance if your father 
hadn't told him straight Never mind ; it's too 
late now" — and Theo's heart echoed exultantly, 
" It's too late now." 

The room was lit by shaded candles only, for a 
pale daylight still lingered outside, and was not 
excluded. On the table, richly ornamented with 
silver and glass in the old-fashioned style, flowers 
and fruits were piled so high, and in such pro- 
fusion, that they formed at least a partial barrier 
between opposing eyes and ears ; and for this one 
person present inwardly blessed the good con- 
servatism of the Scotch gardener, Macdonald. A 
flat board would have ill suited Theobald : the 
feathery ferns and branching blossoms were so 
many screens. 

And the dinner was long, and the kindly dusk 
crept more and more into the room. Somehow it 
seemed to affect the party, which, small though it 
was, gradually assumed the aspect of so many 
tites'd'tite. 
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All fell to talking quietly — ^the older people 
prosily — while the younger, in subdued tones, per- 
mitted more of reality, of seriousness, to enter into 
their duologues than one pair at least had done 
before. Even the jocund Hal and his fair neigh- 
bour were conversing, not prattling. 

As for Theo and Irene ? 

He had thought he should never have her to 
himself again as he had had upon the lake ; he 
had fancied that divine companionship over and 
done with ; but, to his wonder, to his joy, he 
found that here, in this shaded room, with mur- 
muring on every side, he could hold communion 
with Irene as unbrokenly as amid the drowsy 
bird-notes of the wood, and that she was even 
more ready with shy confidence and low re- 
sponses. 

And he had thought of things he wished to say 
in the interval. His mind had worked and 
thrown out new ideas, new lights. There were 
portions of his inner soul he was impatient to 
lay bare. 

Irene was in possession of it all ere the long, 
quiet hour was over, and rose from her chair with 
again that sense of a strong hand playing upon the 
hidden strings of her being which had caused them 
to vibrate before. 

She wished that no one would speak to her. 
She would have liked to get away from everybody 
and be alone, until he came again. 

Must they go back to the drawing-room ? Mrs. 
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Yorke was halting mid-way, and looking towards 
the open doorway of the corridor. " Oh, mayn't 
we go outside?" cried Irene, impulsively. 

" Not had enough yet ? Really ? " Lady Ravel- 
ston, fondly indulgent, put a hand within her 
daughter's arm. "My dear child, not even yet? 
When you have had the whole livelong day in the 
open air! But / have no objection. And how 
we shall all sleep to-night!" laughing as she 
stepped through the doorway. 

"Shall we indeed?" Irene wondered. 

"We do usually have coffee in the verandah," 
said Mrs. Yorke, " and the evening is so mild." 

"And we are all in our morning-dresses. Oh, 
we shall take no harm, if you will not. There is 
that silly child of mine off again!" said Lady 
Ravelston, as Irene slipped away and wandered 
down the lawn by herself "It is such a treat 
to her to have a day like this. I am sure we 
shall all of us often talk of it ; and if we should 
be able to fit in a visit to you in Devonshire, as 
you kindly propose " and she ran on. 

"'Pon my word, I don't know when I have 
enjoyed myself so much," qupth the Admiral, over 
his port. He had had a most soothing dinner, and 
was now lighting his sixth cigar. "A most un- 
commonly pleasant day all through, I assure you, 
sir. Quite a variety for us, too. Quite an oasis 
in our rackety life at present — as I daresay the girls 
told you, Mr. Theobald," addressing his younger 
companion, the three having moved outside and 
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strolled onwards. "You don't care about Town, 
eh ? " proceeded he, puffing gently. 

" Not much, sir ; but I am coming up," said the 
young man, with a slight hesitation, "for a few 
days ; for — the cricket" 

" Oh, ah, yes. Yes, of course. The end of the 
week. We shall see you at Lords, then ? Let me 
see. I believe we have a luncheon-table." 

" Miss Ravelston has been good enough to ask 
me to look you up." 

" Aye, to be sure. Look us up, by all means. 
They'll tell you where. I don't know. They 
arrange all that sort of thing among 'em. I 
believe I have got to take the girls to Henley 
too." 

"Have you?" (Irene had said nothing about 
Henley.) " Henley ? I thought that was to-day ? " 
murmured Theobald, anxiously. 

" So you are going to Henley, I hear ? " he said, 
as soon as he could, having overtaken the light 
figure on ahead — for he had kept watch, and led 
the way to where she flitted among the shrubs. 
" Henley ! Oh, no," cried she, with disgust. 
" What ? " exclaimed the Admiral, catching the 
tone. "Wasn't that the arrangement? But I 
never know what I am in for, and what not" 
He raised his eyebrows, and turned placidly to 
his host, " I just give 'em their heads, and they'll 
soon run the old round to death. Anyway, we 
have to thank you for a most delightful departure , 

in the present instance ; and I suppose we ought i 

5 ' 
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to be thinking about the carriage now, eh?" 
pulling out his watch. " Half past nine o'clock. 
If we get off by ten we sha'n't be home much 
before midnight My dear, what about the car- 
riage ? " He had now returned to within ear-shot 
of his wife. " You look as comfortable as if you 
meant to sit there all night; but time is getting 
on. 

At the bottom of the lawn another heart was 
echoing, " Time is getting on." 

" And perhaps," said Theo, in a strained, husky 
undertone, "we may never — let me say *we* for 
once — have anything like this day in our lives 
again. I know that I never shall. When you 

leave me to-night " He broke off short, and 

turned his head away. 

" This is almost too much," whispered Irene, to 
herself. She liked to be unhinged, overpowered ; 
it gave her the most adorable sensations; but 
there were limits, and at any moment he might 
pass beyond those limits, and bitter harm be done. 

" Oh, we shall see you in Town, I hope ? " said 
she, hastily. 

In Town? The phrase smote him with its 
commonplace glibness, its cruel ease. 

"If I go to Town," he replied, gravely. At 
the moment he almost decided not to go. 

" But you are coming ? " As rapidly she deter- 
mined that he should. 

"Do you ask me?" said Theo, after a pause. 
" After all we have talked about — after what you 
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have confessed, and after what I have confessed — 
do you still ask me ? " 

I think you ought to judge for yourself." 
If I go it will not be for tJiat, How could I 
judge in a mere scrap of time ? Besides, I should 
be thinking of — something else." 

"That would be a pity." Again there was a 
struggle for lightness, even for flippancy. ("I 
must be firm," she was saying to herself) 

"A pity? Would it? I don't know. But I 
will come if you ask me ? Only remember," his 
voice shook and sank, "it will be because you 
ask me." 

I am to be your sponsor ? Is it that ? " 
Say rather my loadstar." 

"You really — really you are very flattering." 
She laughed nervously. " You make the loadstar 
feel quite ashamed. She is not accustomed to 
having such weight attached. I mean — (Oh, why 
can't I do it better?) — the people I live among 
are all as silly as myself, and we don't take each 
other seriously. You are a terribly serious person." 
And again she laughed, and held a flower to her 
face, peeping at him over it 

"I think you can be serious too," he said, 
meeting her eyes unshrinkingly. 

In the end hers fell. 

He was too strong for her ; and her name loudly 
shouted at the moment in her father's voice, was a 
welcome sound. She almost flew up the sloping 
lawn, and he kept pace in silence. 
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" Ho ! Your mother says it is time for hats and 
coats," said the Admiral, meeting them. "Mind 
you put yours on, girls. They won't be too much 
going back. Where did you leave them ? " 

They had been left in the hall, and Irene hurried 
forward, blindly turning this way and that, with 
a vague idea of escaping something and some 
one. 

Lady Ravelston and lone had gone upstairs, 
Mrs. Yorke with them ; and only the two men 
stood about below. 

"Aren't you going up?" inquired her father. 
But Theo stood at the bottom of the staircase, and 
she would not go. 

" Have you lost anything, my dear ? " Now it 
was Mr. Yorke's gentle inquiry behind her. "Only 
your cloak? Oh, it is with the rest No fear. 
And now, will you accept this little souvenir ? " 
holding out a tempting scent-bottle, which would 
have made the girl's eyes sparkle at another time. 
She loved scent. 

"I always bring home these little odds and ends," 
proceeded the kindly old gentleman ; " I find my 
young friends are good enough to be pleased with 
them. And this is almond soap, from the almond 
trees in " 

"Give them to me, uncle." Explanations and 
thanks were cut short by an interposing voice, and 
Irene, trying not to hear the deep tone nor to look 
at the speaker, proceeded in fresh conAision to 
throw wraps and shawls about 
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Then she made a dart for the staircase. It was 
clear — ^but her mother and sister were descending. 
" Here is your hat," said lone, coldly. 

She had not told tales, however, and all was 
smooth on the surface for the final scene. 

That must be got through, and then, if sur- 
mounted safely, there would be nothing but deli- 
cious memories on which to muse and ponder — 
pleading fatigue for silence— during the long drive 
home through the summer night 

Sir Edward and Lady Ravelston were pouring 
forth thanks and compliments. lone was doing 
her part in the same strain, — but Irene could think 
of nothing to say. 

Instead she did better, far better. She offered 
a kiss, and, "You dear child!" exclaimed Mrs. 
Yorke, surprised and touched beyond expression. 

She held the little hand in hers, and looked at 
its owner for a moment Some old, long-forgotten 
emotion stirred in her bosom as she did so. 
Whenever she spoke of Irene afterwards it was 
as a "dear child." 

Theobald was on the steps in the shadow of the 
portico. Was he to have no word — nothing ? Of 
course she must shake hands and say " Goodbye." 
And as she did so, something fell from her 
bosom. 

Had she meant it to fall, had she loosened the 
faded bunch on purpose ? 

He could not know, but he thought, he fancied 
— ^at any rate he stooped to pick it up, and she 
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saw the movement, and saw what no one else did. 
The treasure was hidden in an instant. 

" Gret in, get in," said the Admiral, looking back. 
" Get in, Irene. They make an old man of me, 
leaving the front seat," he explained, as she lightly 
took her place ; " but it is really a case of smoke. 
Stop ; have I got my cigar-case ? " patting his 
pockets. "By George, I believe — no, it's here. 
All right, Thomas. Oh dear me, we are taking 
back a perfect flower garden. Inconvenience us? 
Not at all. Only too grateful. Well, perhaps the 
fruit-basket might be outside, but we'll manage the 
flowers perfectly. So Goodbye — Goodbye," and 
with bows and bendings, and echoing " Goodbyes,** 
the large barouche swung gently off, and was 
almost instantly lost to view, only the soft pat- 
pat of the horses' hoofs coming back through 
the dusky air to those left behind upon the 
doorstep. * 

" A most successful day 1 " 

« Most." 

" Not a hitch from beginning to end ! " 

"Not one." 

It was the old people who thus congratulated 
each other as they slowly turned to go within, worn 
out, it must be confessed, with the strain ; and now 
that it was over, ready for their beds, and willing 
to defer till the morrow all the after-talk, all the 
observations and communications which each could 
furnish on his or her own account. 

" The only pity was Reginald's not being here." 
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But even the oiatemal sigh was half a yawn, and 
the " pity," weighed in the balance gainst the 
fclat, was found wanting. 

" Aren't you comity in, boys ? " called Mr, Yorke, 
over his shoulder. 

" Are we, Theo ? " 

Now Theo had not meant to come in. Sleep ? 
He could not sleep to save his life. And bed ? 

But in his own little room he would be alone, 
and it was obvious that he would not be alone 
anywhere else, since Harold, excited and restive, 
was ready for anything rather than solitude. 

" I say, I wish we were going to a ball ! " cried 
he, hopping about " I wish we were doing some- 
thing, or going somewhere. It would have been 
fun to ride alongside of them to London, if we had 
only thought of it. Let's go for a ride, anyhow. 
My lamp's all right, and I can go first as yours 
is broken. What ? Oh, rot I You are not really 
going to bed?" with infinite contempt "To bed 
on a night like this ! And we've had no exercise 
all day!" 

"Just listen to that boy," said Mrs. Yorke, 
laughing in the distance. 

They wondered what response Theo would 
make ? But it was no concern of theirs ; young 
folks would be young folks ; only if there were to 
be any going out, the servants must be told and 
the side-door left unlocked; and directions were 
about to be given, when Theo's step was heard on 
the staircase. 
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" Good-night, uncle ; Good-night, aunt." 

"Going to turn in, eh?" inquired Mr. Yorke, 
half surprised. He had an inkling that fifty years 
ago he would not have turned in, and had hardly 
expected such rational conduct on the present 

occasion. " I thought we heard Hal-^ ^" hinted 

he. 

•* Hal's an ass," replied the elder nephew, cheer- 
fully. "I've had enough — — " and they heard 
him shut and bolt his door, and had no suspicion 
that the close of the sentence should have been, 
" to think about." 

For the young moon, which faintly lit up the 
sky and all the silent world without, might have 
mistaken Theobald Yorke for a worshipper; so 
motionless was his outstretched form, as it hung 
over the window-ledge of his chamber for many 
hours thereafter. 



CHAPTER VII 

HE LEANED OUT INTO THE NIGHT 

WHAT puzzled Theo was his having been 
so quickly shaken and disturbed in his 
most cherished convictions by this sudden con- 
tact with a worldling. 

He had been prepared to be bewitched — ^was 
even conscious of a certain state of mind border- 
ing on readiness to become so. 

The announcement that two pretty and fashion- 
able young ladies were to accompany their parents, 
and be handed over to him and his cousin for 
entertainment throughout a whole lazy summer 
day, had made him secretly brimful of expectation ; 
but while willing enough to be set afire on the 
surface he would have scorned the possibility of 
any sparks extending further. 

Indeed, part of the pleasure he anticipated in 
holding free intercourse with a couple of pre-* 
sumably charming girls, lay in the conviction that 
he could sway them, enlighten them, and bring 
them over to his views on any question worthy of 
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real consideration, while chivalrously eager to 
acknowledge the influence of youth, beauty, and 
sweetness in all that had no reference to the 
mind. 

He wars, in short, to be charmed, — ^but the whip- 
hand of power was to remain with him alone. 

The problem now was, had it ? 

There was no need to tell himself that he had 
spoken well and piercingly; that his invectives, 
launched at the usurpation of a human soul by 
frivolities and trivialities, were powerful — more, 
were true ; but he had heard for the first time the 
other side of the question, and was amazed to find 
there was another side. 

It had seemed to him that though pleasure might 
be pursued with indefatigable and unintermittent 
step, the pursuit would never be defended, any 
more than downright, unlawful sin would be de- 
fended, by any but the hopelessly depraved. 

It was a surprise to find Irene Ravelston boldly 
claiming for herself and her sister " a good time," 
and detailing with sparkling animation the many 
delights of which it was composed — even though 
subsequently Irene had faltered and drooped her 
head, while owning to a soft regret and moments of 
compunction. 

"You really find it engrossing?" he had inquired, 
incredulously. He could not believe she would 
answer " Yes." 

But she had, and laughed at him. Of course it 
was engrossing; it was absorbing, monopolising. 
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It took the whole of a girl's time and thoughts 
a.rid strength. It might be wrong, she supposed ; 
but the fact was certain that it did. 

From astonishment he had passed to curiosity 
cLTid cross-examination ; for it was no fool he was 
ta.lking to, and a dim suspicion began to dawn 
-within his breast that it would be well to be a 
little better informed upon a subject, ere he flung 
it about in his rude, contemptuous hands. 

Ere he could have believed it possible he found 
himself listening, with a curious mixture of envy 
and interest, to narratives coloured with all the 
tints of the rainbow, and even catching the infec- 
tion of Irene's ardour, as she drew upon her 
memory for scenes of enchantment, whilst enthu- 
siasm kindled at the recollections. She threw a 
glamour over the whole, which reflected back upon 
herself 

" I had no idea it would be like that," her auditor 
caught himself saying more than once. 
And then again he had had his say. 
He had a dominant, self-reliant nature, not to be 
assailed without many a thrust back. The more 
he experienced a sweet awakening to new sensa- 
tions and emotions, the readier was his tongue in 
gibing and detracting. 

Irene thought she made no mark on his con- 
victions, and that it was only the flesh and blood 
of the man which was penetrated and subjugated 
— ^but she was mistaken. 

Theobald could not separate himself from his 
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convictions ; they were an integral part of his 
being. 

He must in some measure sympathise with what 
he loved or admired ; he could not hold his deeper 
self aloof from it. 

Wherefore, he would learn if it were possible 
to feel in unison with Irene, — and it was partly this 
which made him catch so quickly at her offer 
of participation in the mirth of the merry-go- 
round. 

Surely there must be something, something of 
which he as yet knew nothing, to account for that 
brightness which lit up her cheek and eye at its 
mere mention ? 

She said that the very perfume of the air in- 
toxicated her. He wondered, could it intoxicate 
him? 

She hummed a light, soft tune, and beat time 
to it with foot and hand, smiling at him the 
while. He heard the tune now. 

It was true that there had been the same kind 
of exaltation when Irene professed a love for woods 
and wilds, beautiful scenes and sounds of another 
kind — that they touched her at a like romantic 
point, — still such susceptibility only made him 
feel anew that it was pitiful in himself to be 
ignorant of her knowledge. 

He, too, ought to enlarge his interests and sym- 
pathies ; and what better chance would ever offer 
than the present? If ever society could have any 
sort of allurement for him it must be when prof- 
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fered by the hand of so fair a creature, so 
genuine a believer. He would be Irene's dis- 
ciple. 

Then he fell to wondering if the teacher would 
be true to her disciple? Would she forget, or 
remember ? Could he depend upon her, or would 
it be trusting to a broken reed ? 

Nothing more had been said about the dances, 
but he had made it clear that he was to meet 
Admiral Ravelston's party at Lord's on the Friday 
following, and Irene had nodded, " Then we shall 
see what follows," archly and significantly. He 
thought he could rely upon her. 

To lesser matters, dress and the like, the young 
man scarcely gave a thought. He was not poor ; 
he had always gone to a good tailor, and — but 
heavens! he had never learned to dance! The 
thought struck him with a cold shiver. 

Irene, however, had taken indifferent dancing for 
granted, had commented airily on the usual infe- 
riority of performance in London ball-rooms ; he 
fancied she would not mind if he asked to sit 
out ; indeed, she would probably prefer doing so to 
having a clumsy partner. 

No, he certainly would not learn — even if there 
were time to learn. He would stand by as grandly 
superior as some men he knew. It was well known 
that "swells" rarely danced. He would ape the 
" swell." 

Of course his uncle and aunt would be surprised, 
and Hal electrified ; but he would be stolidly in- 
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different to raillery which was only to be e^c- 
pected. 

If they chose to attribute the new departure 
to its real cause, let them; he could not help 
it 

Reginald Yorke might help him, perhaps ? Reg* 
was a man of the world, and took things as they 
came. Nothing would seem more natural to his 
cousin than any one's proving a recruit in the 
ranks of pleasure-seekers. It was quite a relief 
to think of Reggie, the easy-going and indolent 
Scarce a question would be raised by him, and 
his ready, "All right, we'll go together," might 
be counted upon. 

Musing and meditating, there gradually stole a 
new ambition into the young man's dream. 

Hitherto he had been content with the one 
which from very early years he had set before 
himself. Conscious of powers above the ordinary, 
he had always meant to make his mark upon the 
world of letters ; but now, why not be recognised 
as a " Coming man " by that other world of which 
Irene Ravelston was the exponent? 

After all, it might not be beneath considera- 
tion ; and he would compel its homage if he 
could. 

Like his cousin Reginald, he was an only son ; 
and some of the Yorke money had accrued to his 
father, so that he would be satisfactorily started on 
the upward plane of life, and might even from the 
beginning spread his wings boldly. 
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His heart beat as he turned and walked to and 
fro within the little chamber. Aye, he would 
begin at once ; fling himself into the arena without 
loss of an instant, and wrestle for the mastery. 

A man was not half a man who only trod a 
small, narrow, circumscribed range — he could 
not hope to bring even scholars and thinkers to 
his feet, unless he had experience in broader 
waters. 

He was only twenty-one, but he took himself to 
task for having already wasted time ; and won- 
dered if he could not have done something and 
gained something by pursuing methods and em- 
bracing opportunities which now, like buzzing flies, 
attacked his memory ? 

Everything he had ever done or left undone which 
bore upon the present question started to life, 
instinct with reproach, and spurred him on ; taunt- 
ing him, as it were, with the fruitlessness of 
regret 

And what a piece of luck it was that, though 
late, he had been roused at last; the barrier of 
complacent indolence and priggish self-satisfaction 
broken through, and the light let in ! 

To think, moreover, that this should have been 
done by her! A softer gleam suffused the dark 
eyes which beheld Irene's image, and restlessness 
died away. He returned to the open window, and 
leaned out again into the night In his hand he 
held a faded bunch of flowers, whose perfume acted 
like a narcotic. 
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So that bye-and-bye, Theobald dozed, and woke 
with a start to find the first faint streak of dawn 
beginning in the eastern sky; on which he went 
to bed and had broken fits of slumber, intersected 
by feverish awakenings, which culminated in one 
long, heavy sleep, upon which the roll of the 
breakfast gong broke like a distant peal of 
thunder. 

" Well, here we are, all by ourselves to-day f " 
Mr. Yorke looked cheerfully round upon the little 
party, as though the usual thing were to be invaded 
by society, and the present exemption almost un- 
natural. " Sha'n't have so gay a time as yester- 
day, eh, lads?" nodded he, with a twinkling 
smile. 

" Not even Reginald till to-night," added his 

wife. 

"Well, I'm game for anything," spoke up 

Hal, who generally was. "Theo, what do you 

say? What shall we do? Where shall we 

go? 

"You two must amuse yourselves," his uncle 
further propounded. 

The suggestion was hardly original, but no one 
at Pinewood View was cavilled at for not being 
original, and the silence of the elder nephew 
betokened no disrespect. 

" I say, though, Theo looks a bit sick," exclaimed 
Hal, suddenly ; " the company of two such charm- 
ing girls " 

" Shut up, you ! " said Theo, trying for good- 
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humour. "Tm all right. But it's— hot." He 
could think of nothing else wherewith to excuse 
inertia. 

" Hotter than yesterday, I think," his aunt inno- 
cently helped him out. " How fortunate we were in 
having yesterday for our guests ! They got down 
in the cool of the morning, and really it never was 
sultry — there was always air to be had somewhere 
— all day. They seemed to enjoy themselves," 
looking round tentatively. 

" You bet," said Hal, pounding into a generous 
breakfast "If they didn't, it wasn't our fault. 
We kept them going, eh, Theo ? Those girls were 
Jolly well amused from morning till night ; and as 
for the old people, my word ! how they did fight 
over the croquet ! " 

" The Admiral was no player," said Mr. Yorke, 
luxuriating in the recollection. " I had to wink at 
one or two little breakages of rule " 

"Oh, she could give him points. She wasn't 
half bad. But, I say, uncle, she wasn't over par- 
ticular either," Hal laughed. "That long gown 
of hers kept moving the balls ; and somehow they 
were more in front of the hoop after she put them 
back." 

" Fie, fie ! For shame, naughty boy," it was 
his aunt's turn next. " I am sure Lady Ravel- 
ston " 

" Only she was a bit 'cute, aunt. Give you my 
word she was. And wasn't she pleased with her 
long drives? They really were rather decent 

6 
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drives : she had a whacking armband let it out with 
a will. I know that ball which caught me on the 
side of the foot made me squeal I limped away 
with cusses in my 'art" 

" She won both her games," said his uncle, con- 
tentedly. 

" And was in the sweetest humour afterwards — 
asked me to I don't know what all, as a sort of 
peace-offering, I suppose. Did you get asked to 
anything, Theo?" 

The question was put in all innocence, but Theo 
blushed scarlet 

And he stammered as he answered, and won- 
dered if they noticed the stammerii^. Lady 
Ravelston had seconded her husband's hope to 
meet at Lord's, and had even, unheard by all but 
himself, suggested that he should bring his cousin 
Reginald, and this he proposed to do, and was 
uneasy till the matter was arranged. 

If Hal began blowing a blatant trumpet, taking 
Reginald on his wrong side, as Hal was very apt 
to do, it might as likely as not end in his cousin's 
finding he had something else to do on Friday. 
Reginald's outlets were innumerable, and he liked 
to be free to pick and choose. To have any one 
thing thrust down his throat, and that by a school- 
boy, and no particular favourite, would be simply 
to damn it at the outset. 

Wherefore Theo resolved to be dumb as to the 
Eton and Harrow match ; trusting that either the 
lad would not choose to go (for there had been 
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much professed contempt previously), or that if he - 
went it would be under protest — a state of things 
rather favourable than otherwise. 

Instinctively Theobald had recognised that 
Reginald's presence would enhance his own 
welcome with the elders of the party. He was 
not so simple but he could see this ; and brooding 
over a something in Lady Ravelston's look and 
manner afterwards, he resolved that her wish 
should be obeyed. 

"Oh — I — ^they were very kind," murmured he, 
vaguely. 

(" Poor old chap ! I don't believe they took to 
him as they did to me," concluded the gratified 
Hal, and ms^animously refrained from saying 
more about invitations.) 

The day was got through somehow ; all four, it 
must be owned, feeling flat ; since even Mr. Yorke 
missed the stimulus of the Admiral, and his son's 
return at the close of the day was welcomed by 
him no less than by the rest. 

Reginald Yorke had one of those fair, smooth, 
facile countenances which are s^eeable to the eye 
of the stranger or mere acquaintance, but which 
are too often associated with heart-burnings in the 
affections of kith and kin. His figure was slight, 
and from the waist upward well-proportioned ; but 
his l^s were too short. He looked, however, a 
gentleman, and wore that unmistakable air of 
prosperous contentment which opens every door. 
Lady Ravelston was not alone in her readiness to 
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accept a young man with whom the world had 
gone well since the day he was bom. 

He was now met by a chorus of welcome, to 
which he was evidently accustomed and took as a 
matter of course — ^but he had nothing particular to 
tell, and seemed to expect as little to hear. Not a 
question did he put 

"The Ravelstons, the Ravelstons, the Ravels- 
tons ! " exclaimed he at last, affectedly waving the 
subject aside with his hands, since all the indiffer- 
ence in the world could not put a stop to com- 
munications. "Come, now, lefs have done with 
the Ravelstons. Anything rather than more 
Ravelston. What sent them here, by the way? 
They ought to have been at Henley. Henley 
was the thing to do these two days." 

"And that beast of a Theo wouldn't go, as I 
wanted," protested Hal, in aggrieved accents. 
" We could have gone jolly well to-day, as I told 
him ; but I couldn't go alone," glooming. 

Theo had made very sure that no one else was 
going, and been adamant in consequence. 

It was not till he got his cousin alone that he 
made the careless suggestion which nearly choked 
in his throat 

"By the way, I have a message for you, Reg. 
Admiral Ravelston — no, it was Lady Ravelston 
— at least it was both I think — they asked me to 
tell you they have a luncheon-table at Lord's *' 

" What ? For the Eton and Harrow ? " 

"Yes^ Will you go?" 
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" Hum — I might There's nothing much else. 
Seem decent people, do they?" 

Theo smiled. " I am likely to be a judge, am I ? 
Much you would care for my opinion. But you 
know who they are, and I suppose " 

- Didn't they ask you ? " 

" They did, both of them. But you know how 
little I go — I never go anywhere, that's the fact 

And " He turned a troubled, pleading eye upon 

the practised society man, and it touched Reginald. 

** I know," he said, good-humouredly. " You're 
a bookworm. But look here, you go with me. I'll 
see you come to no grief I'll teach you the ropes. 
Come, now. It's all nonsense shutting yourself up 
as you do." 

" You are awfully good, Reg." 

" Eh ? " said Reginald, surprised. 

" I think I — I should rather like to go.'' 

"That's right Pluck up spirit and take the 
plunge. You're a good-looking chap. I say, what 
are those girls like ? " suddenly. " Of course all 
girls are pretty to my father and mother, and 
angels to Hal ; but you, what do you say ? You 
are a cool hand. What's your calm, dispassionate 
judgment? Are these Ravelston girls anything 
out of the ordinary ? " 

•* I don't know what the ordinary is," said Theo, 
slowly. 

" Are they — but I'll see for myself. We'll go to 
their luncheon and do the Match. And we won't 
take the youngster. He's noisy; and besides, he 
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hasn't clothes. I don't believe he owns a topper, 
and anyway, he'd be a nuisance. So we'll say 
nothing about it, you and I, but just slip off on 
Friday morning by ourselves." 

It was too good to be true — much, much too 
good, had poor Theo only known! 



CHAPTER VIIl 

THE ETON AND HARROW MATCH 

AND though his cup was full it seemed as if it 
could hold even more, for the evening's post 
brought two large envelopes, addressed severally 
to the two young Mr. Yorkes, which made the less 
fortunate Hal burn with envy. 

It was a shame, a beastly shame, to leave him 
out Had not he been as civil as the others — a deal 
civiller than Reg, who had cut and run, and left 
the Ravelstons to think what they chose of him ? 
And yet, here was Reg invited to their beastly 
balls, and he left out ! It must be Theo's doing, 
and he turned sharply and savagely upon Theo. 

But, "Get out, you whipper-snapper!" scoffed 
his elder cousin, with a disdainful lip, while Theo 
stood by, saying, neither Yes nor No. " Who wants' 
kids like you at a London ball ? Ton my word, 
the cheek of some people ! " 

Hal reddened. "I know how to dance, which 
Theo doesn't I went out a lot last Christmas, and 
they said at home that I was as good as anybody. 

87 
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I don't see why it should be cheek to want to go 
to a ball in London ? * 

" Don't you ? You have to be taught then," said 
Reginald, coolly. 

" Theo hates balls. He never goes to them." 

" Hell go to this one." Reginald glanced 
towards a half-averted countenance. "And a 
very good one it will be to b^in with," observed 
he, taking silence for consent. " I know a lot of 
people who are going. Did the Ravelstons say they 
would send us invitations, Theo ? " 

" Something was said about it, but * 

" Why didn't you tell me ? " burst in Hal, irre- 
pressibly. 

" I thought that very likely it would be for- 
gotten." Theo, still carefully keeping to the non- 
committal form of phrase, addressed his elder 
cousin. " And, at any rate, I did not expect we 
should have cards sent" 

" Eh ? Oh, I understand. You thought a verbal 
— hum, ah, yes. We'll go, any way." And when 
alone, he nudged Theo. " Seem to have made 
quite an impression, eld chap. But I nearly let 
out about Lord's, 'pon my honour I did. I 
suppose we were to have arranged it, then?" 

So had Theo thought ; but how delightful was 
it to be mistaken. To find that he has been in 
Irene's thoughts, and that she has actually bestirred 

herself to — to Why, it meant — ^what did it not 

mean in a life like hers ? 

He could scarcely conceal his happiness. 
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Friday morning came, and the point was how to 
get off without Hal's knowing. 

" If he once gets wind of it, we're done," quoth 
Reginald. " We can shut him up about balls, but 
the * Eton and Harrow' is rather a kid's day, unfor- 
tunately. I wouldn't have minded taking the little 
b^gar if he had proper things," he went on, after 
a pause ; " for after all, we could send him off to 
feed with the ruck, when we go into the luncheon 
tent — but he has outgrown his * Etons,' and besides, 
he's too big for a straw hat I'm rather sorry," he 
added, good-naturedly. 

Theo said nothing ; he could not be sorry ; he 
was b^inning to smart beneath Hal's eyes. 

" Suppose you let him ride the roan ? " suggested 
he, suddenly. It was the ambition of Hal's life to 
ride the roan, and a happier solution of the diffi- 
culty could not have been hit upon. "Suppose 
we tell him straight out we're going, and " 

" Hi, you ! Come here," shouted Reginald, and 
made the proposal on the spot 

At first the boy was inclined to be somewhat 
suspicious, not to say sulky, but in the end the roan 
conquered, more especialy when, " Fact is, you wait 
another year till you get a tail-coat," nodded the 
roan's master. " Young un's like you are all right 
in flannels, but you can't go to Lord's in flannels ; 
and " 

" Aren't my ' Etons ' all right ? " 

" For little chaps. Not for you that are nearly a 
man." 
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"Oh," said Hal, mollified. 

" Nearly a man," said he to himself afterwards ; 
and the thought sweetened his afternoon. Of course 
he was quite a man — ^but it was sufficient that the 
family authority thought him nearly so. 

Even Theo went to Reginald to be looked over 
before starting, and was turned round criticallyr, 
and the pin in his tie altered. Hal came upon the 
two in the latter's room, and stood by in silence, 
drinking in wisdom. 

"Frockers and toppers! I suppose I should 
have looked rather a kid beside them," muttered 
he, with a sigh ; but the instant they were gone 
his spirits revived. "Though I haven't Theo's 
looks, I can beat Reg. Reg isn't in it with 
Theo, and he's half a foot shorter. He's shorter 
than me. Well, next year, FU have a coat anyhow," 
he consoled himself, and went off to the stable. 

" Now the first thing to do is to take a turn on 
the ground," recommended Reginald, the two 
having arrived upon the scene at precisely the 
right moment — Reginald always knew the right 
moment " You see, they've knocked off for 
luncheon," he instructed his companion, who, 
blinded by the unwonted spectacle, saw nothing, 
and was secretly wondering how they should ever 
find the Ravelstons. 

"We'll go in here," continued the speaker, 
following a stream through a narrow entrance 
between the nearest * Blocks,' and eyeing the gay 
hubbub within. "We'll come upon everybody. 
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and find out who's here, and who have got tables, 
and all the rest of it. Hollo!" greeting an 
acquaintance directly. ^ Your people here ? Jolly 
day, isn't it? Got a coach? We'll look you up 
by-and-bye," and he passed on. 

Every few minutes he found some one to speak 
to, or saw others to nod to. Now and then he 
introduced Theo — not always. 

And the simple-minded your^ man never 
dreamed that he was, in his way, rather a card in 
his cousin's hand. Added to his height, and the 
slender elegance of his well-proportioned figure, he 
had an air of distinction, a kind of solemn grace and 
dignity, which could be turned to account ; Reginald 
was aware that, " Who's that with Yorke ? " was 
being said by one to another, which question need 
not be answered. He was very polite to Theo, 
and appeared to be paying him attention. " Some 
swell, no doubt," his friends circulated among 
themselves, glancing at the pair. 

But nowhere could the Ravelstons be seen, and 
the crowds began to thin. "Sloping off for 
luncheon now," remarked the astute Reginald. 
" We might go too, if we could find your people. 
You don't see them anywhere? Well, we know 
the number of their table, anyway ; and it is in the 
big tent ; so come along," and he turned in the 
proper direction. 

So now ? Theo's breath began to come and go 
quickly. He had been swallowing in his throat for 
some little time, getting innumerable starts and 
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disappointments, but now the meeting must be at 
hand. 

"Admiral Ravelston's — Sir Edward Ravelston's 
table," said Mr. Yorke at the tent door, where 
others were also applying for assistance in find- 
ing their way. 

" Ravelston ? I don't know. Ravelston ? Wasn't 

it he Here, Jackson, tell this gentleman — he's 

inquiring for Admiral Ravelston's table — ^wasn't 
that the name we knocked off this morning? 
He'll tell you directly, sir, if you will kindly 
stand aside," civilly. " There was something about 
Admiral Ravelston, I know." 

And alas ! the something proved to be a cruel 
stroke of Fate! From some cause unknown the 
table reserved for Theo's friends proved to have 
been countermanded early in the day; and the 
young men were standing still in uncertainty and 
consternation, when a voice hailed them from 
behind. 

Reginald turned joyfully, his brow clearing, and 
so far as he was concerned, all was right in an 
instant 

" Lots of room at our table," said his friend, on 
hearing the tale of woe ; " and my mother will be 
delighted. Mr. Yorke, ma'am, and — eh ? " looking 
towards Theo, who stood dumb and sick at heart 
in the rear. 

" Another Mr. Yorke. My cousin. Extremely 
obliged if you will take pity on us," quoth the easy 
Reginald, with his best smile ; " we are done out of 
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our luncheon, and as hungry as hunters. I don't 
know what can have happened to the Ravel- 

stons " 

" At any rate, do join our party. My daughter," 
as a smart girl approached. " Minnie, we have 
plenty of room, have we not ? How d'ye do — how 
d'ye do?" said the dowager, greeting all round. 
"This is our table," and Reginald was in his 
place by Miss Minnie Durham, and in full tide of 
conversation with her, Ravelstons and all else 
foigotten, within the next few minutes. 

Theo felt he did not want a morsel. 

But he had to do as others did, ahd the very 
slendemess of his appetite and multiplicity of his 
" No, thank you's," made him rather a notable 
person at the board. He took so little and spoke 
so little that he was a handsome, haughty figure- 
head at Mrs. Durham's luncheon-table, and neither 
she nor any of the other ladies found him in the 
way. 

They asked him to cut up chickens, and help 
the mayonnaise. He was introduced to new- 
comers when the places on either side became 
vacant and were refilled. He could not himself 
go away, because his cousin, well content where he 
was, sat on, and Mrs. Durham, to whom he was 
useful, took care to keep him busy, and talked to 
him at intervals. 

Suddenly it struck him that he might hear from 
others about the Ravelstons, even though they 
were unknown to his hosts, and he exerted himself 
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to lead up to the story of the countermanded table 
— but it was only at the last moment, just as 
Reginald tapped his shoulder with a laughing, 
"We've stayed an unconscionable time, Theo. 
Let* s make room now," that he received even a 
partial satisfaction. 

"The Ravelstons? I heard something about 
them last night," said a girl, pulling off her gloves 
to begin, and ready for talk at the same time. 
" What was it we heard, Evelyn," addressing her 
counterpart across the narrow board, — " about 
the Ravelstons? You know people were talking 
about the Ravelstons last night I don't know 
them," turning to her interlocutor, "except by 
meeting them everywhere — but I know I heard 
something." 

"It was Mr. Vivian who said one of the 
daughters was ill," replied the other young lady, 
including her sister's handsome neighbour with a 
look, since the information was for his benefit 
"Scarlet-fever, he thought it was." 

"Come along, Theo," said Reginald, looking 
back. 

They made their way out, and then, " Did you 
hear that ? " said Theo, in a low, tragic voice ; and 
he stumbled as he emerged into the outer air. 

" What ? Hear what ? " 

" About the Ravelstons." 

" About the scarlet-fever ? Oh — ah — yes. Those 
people I was with at the other side, told me directly 
we sat down. We were in luck to fall in with the 
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Durhams, — and it was a near thing. If Carlo 
IDurham had not happened to pass at the moment, 
we might have had to go huntin' round for our 
victuals — and I was getting deucedly hungry too. 
It was a nuisance for you though, I'm afraid," he 
added, with a glimmering perception that the 
luncheon had not been all to his cousin that it 
had been to himself. 

" Did you hear — anything more ? " 
" I don't fancy there was more to hear. Beastly 
thing, scarlet-fever. No one will go near the house. 
Let's see, this is Friday, and on Tuesday they were 
at our place. She seemed all right then, eh ? " 

" Perfectly. I wonder," his throat almost refused 
the words — " I wonder which it is ? " 
" One of the girls. I forget the name." 
"Was it — lone?" He could not have pro- 
nounced the other name to save his IJfe. 

" That's it. A queer name I know it wsls. * I ' 
something or other." 

" But the sister is — Irene." 
" Oh, come, if there are more I's than one, I'm 
done for," said Reginald, laughing. " Didn't 
bargain for * I * this and * I ' that. But if you like 
I'll introduce you to the people," he suggested ; 
"there they are, looking for chairs. We'll take 
them chairs, and, you can ask about your /-dols," 
laughing again at his wit " Miss Blake, will you 
allow me to introduce my cousin, who knows the 

Ravelstons, and " 

" Oh, do you ? " said Miss Blake. 
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** ril just run along and speak to those people, 
and take a turn round. I'll find you about here in 
a quarter of an hour or so/' said Reginald, and 
Theo nodded, taking a seat. 

And he found Mary Blake as ready to tell as 
he to hear, and soon learned all there was to 
know. 

It was Irene who was stricken down. The 
Blakes had heard because Sir Edward and Lady 
Ravelston had engaged to dine with them the 
previous evening, before the ball, to which all were 
going on,r— and it was only half an hour before 
dinner that a note had come in from poor Lady 
Ravelston in a great state of mind. 

" So trying, you know," continued the narrator, 
with unction, "though it is a mercy it was not 
earlier in the season. They will have an awful 
time as it is. I know what scarlet-fever means. 
Your house is simply shunned like the plague. 
Not a soul comes near it; and people are even 
chary of writing, because they are afraid you will 
answer back, and nobody wants letters from an 
infected house. We did send round to inquire, 
though," she added, with a complacent after- 
thought. 

He looked expectant 

" We told the footman to stand well away from 
the door ; and my mother sprinkled the cards with 
a powder she has. She is awfully nervous about 
infection. However, we did send." 

" And the answer was ?" 
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" The answer ? Oh, I forget But I know it was 
all right/' hastily, on meeting a shocked look 
which he was unable to repress. "I know my 
mother was satisfied. * A mild case,' or some- 
thing of the kind, I believe, was the message." 

Theo was silent 

"Isn't it hard lines for the girls?" proceeded 
Miss Blake, with a dim perception of being thought 
heartless. " Even when Irene gets well, she won't 
be wanted anywhere. They will have to take her 
to some place by herself, and there she must 
v^etate for ever so long." 

" For how long ? " 

" Oh, ever so long. I don't suppose we shall see 
anythii^ of them till next season." 

" Till next season ! " 

" Because we shall be away ourselves. Every- 
body will. The whole thing will be over." 

"As regards London, you mean? But surely 
the Ravelstons " 

" Oh, I don't mean that they will have to be in 
quarantine all that time. Only people will not 
care to invite them this autumn. You see, my 
mother says you never know when you are clear of 
scarlet-fever. It is the most horrible thing to have 
in a house. Don't let us talk of it. It gives me 
the shivers. Are you going to any more dances ? " 

Any more ? He smiled inwardly, despite him- 
self 

" There are still one or two," ran on his voluble 
companion, and she mentioned a name which met 

7 
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with no response. " And the Greystones ? " she then 
suggested. " The Greystones* dance will be a good 
one — it always is. Those poor Ravdstons! They 
are awfully thick with the Greystones." 

" I know." He felt irresistibly impelled to con- 
fidence. " They were going, and — and — and — ^had 
got us, my cousin and me, invitations. 

" You'll go, of course. We are talking of the 
Greystones' dance, Mr. Yorke," as Reginald 
approached at the moment "On Monday, isn't 
it ? Are you going to the Newhavens* too ? " 

" Oh, certainly," said he. 

"Are you, Reg?" demanded Theobald, as he 
presently found himself hooked off by the arm, and 
being steered towards pastures new. " You hadn't 
said anything about the Newhavens ? " 

"Bother the Newhavens! I don't know them, 
nor anything about them. But I alwa3rs say * Oh 
certainly,' to everythin', and take what turns up. 
Come along, now; there are some rather decent 
people here. I'll introduce you, and then we can 
come back to them for tea, when we've looked 
about a little." 

Accordingly, for the next hour or two, Theo had 
to be on the move, to ascend box-seats, stand by 
the doors of open carriages, walk round and round 
the huge circle, and be ready for ever with his 
hat and smile. 

Once he had a little peace. He was left alone 
in Block B to watch the cricket, and the cricket 
was the only thing that really interested him 
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that afternoon ; but all too soon his well-mean- 
ing chaperon was upon him again, suggesting 
that it was five o'clock, and he had been 
round to his friends' and seen tea in preparation — 
so that he had to rise and follow his leader, from 
whom, however, his slower steps often separated 
him ere the desired haven was reached. Ranald 
was as nimble as a deer, and as sinuous as a snake 
in worming his way through the veriest suggestion 
of an opening, — but he had repeatedly to wait for 
Theo ; and looking back, would see his cousin's com- 
posed, uninterested face^ in the rear, apparently 
indifferent alike to making progress or being left 
in the lurch. 

" You let every one cut in ahead of you," com- 
plained he, once. (He had not been present on 
one occasion, when Theo had let no one cut in 
ahead of him.) 

" You have the air of a thundering swell," said 
he, again. "You look like a fellow who never 
makes way for himself It's not my style, 
but it goes down, Theo," laughing. "As the 
old women say, you are quite *an imposing 
person ' ! " 

He stared when by and by Theo volunteered a 
suggestion that perhaps now they had had enough 
of it What on earth — why, it was the best fun 
out — ^the best * Eton and Harrow ' he had ever 
seen ! Such a jolly day, and all the world there. 

It was not till coaches began to roll oft*, and 
hansoms were not to be had for love or money 
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outside, that he pulled out his watch. " Aye, we 
may as well be making tracks now," he said, 
leisurely. 

" Is there any particular train to catch ? " sug- 
gested his cousin. 

" Bother trains. I never catch *em. We'll get one 
some time." 

"What do you say to — ^to going round by 
Chesham Place ? To inquire, you know." 

" Chesham Place ? Who do you know in 
Chesham Place?" 

" I thought we might as well inquire at the 
Ravelstons. It would be civil." 

"The Ravelstons? Oh, Heavens! I wouldn't 
go near the house. No, thank you! not for 
Joseph. Scarlet-fever isn't good enough." 

"Stop a bit, though," he considered, after a 
minute. " It might be — but no ; the mater 
wouldn't see it She can write." 

Theo said no more. 



CHAPTER IX 

THEOBALD'S EDUCATION 

" /^"^ OING on as well as possible, sir." 

V-T Theo had taken his courage in both hands, 
and unbeknown to any one called at the Ravelstons* 
house. 

He and Reginald were up for the Greystones' ball, 
and Reginald had an afternoon engagement which 
left his cousin free to pursue his own devices. 

At first he had secretly resolved not to go to the 
Dall — abated the very thought of it, — but he had no 
excuse to offer, and finally found a certain excite- 
ment in the prospect 

He would at least be on Irene's ground ; would 
hear of her, talk about her, and be among the 
people she knew. 

He perceived, moreover, that even his uncle and 
aunt did not dream of the Ravelstons' absence 
making any difference, and that although Mrs 
Yorke wrote to inquire and sympathise directly 
she heard the ill tidings, she was satisfied with a 

lOI 
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favourable account, and her anxiety, easily aroused, 
was as soon subdued. 

It would have surprised her, and set tong^ues 
talking at Pinewood View, had any demur been 
raised as to the Greystones' ball, — and presently our 
young man himself, as we have said, found his 
reluctance subside. 

Besides, he meant Irene to hear about it She 
should know that he was adhering to his promise 
— (it had become a "promise" in his mind) — ^and all 
he saw and thought and felt throughout the evening 
was to be treasured up for her benefit, against the 
happy day of meeting, which sooner or later must 
come some time. 

He now handed in his card, and walked away 
from Chesham Place, relieved in that he had 
not only heard good news, but dared to ask 
for it. 

He had told no one he was going, mindful of 
Miss Blake's confidences, and fearing he knew not 
what in the shape of hindrance or expostulation ; 
even on the doorstep he had turned his back upon 
the world, palpitating betwixt timidity and 
stubbornness ; but the deed done, he strode 
boldly away, and meeting his cousin shortly 
afterwards, "I called to ask how Miss Irene 
Ravelston was?" said he, with a carelessness that 
did him credit. 

It was, however, outdone by Reginald's " Eh ? 
Oh, you might have dropped my card too," — and 
Theo, noting that he asked nothing, would not 
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vouchsafe to repeat the formula which w^s all in 
all to himself. 

The two were to dine at Reginald's club, 
and go to the theatre in the interim before 
the ball. Theo was rather fond of the theatre; 
listening solemnly from beginning to end of every 
piece, provided he considered it worth listening to 
at alL He was fastidious, but he had some youth 
about him too. He could be quite absorbed in 
good acting. 

To-night, however, the finest performance in the 
world would only have served as a veil for absence 
of mind. His eyes fixed upon the stage, he could 
let his thoughts go ; and R^inald, who was a 
fidgety auditor at all times, never giving more 
than a modicum of attention to play or opera, and 
often lounging outside during the greater part of 
an act, was secretly amused by the statuesque 
demeanour of his cousin. ' 

" I wish I had your freshness, Theo." 

Theo smiled. 

At last it was time for the ball. 

** We won't eat till we get there," said Ranald, 
pulling out his watch. "Eleven. We shall just be 
in time to see who are in the rooms before supper," 
and he hailed a hansom. " Somethin' of a crowd," 
observed he contentedly, on having to halt at some 
distance from the door, round which there was a 
seething mass of vehicles. " We may as well walk," 
and he dismounted and led the way. 

The ball was like other balls, and needs no 
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description ; but it had a strange eflfect upon 
Theobald Yorke, it made the blood dance wildly 
in his veins. This, then, was the world — Irene's 
world. This flashing, glittering scene was the 
one she nightly looked upon; this throbbing 
music that she nightly hearkened to ; these faces 
— ^he paused to scrutinise the faces. 

Taken en masse they were attractve, formidable ; 
he was half-interested, half-afraid of them; con- 
sidered separately, " Pooh ! " thought he. 

Reginald was busy from the first moment, 
having found acquaintances ere he took off his 
outer coat; and after making a proper entrance, 
which to Theo's surprise comprised a mere 
mechanical shake of the hand on the part of 
their hostess, to whom, as his cousin subsequently 
explained, two-thirds of the dancing-men were 
as much strangers as themselves, they were at 
liberty to find their own amusement, and select 
their own partners. 

" You don't want to dance, eh ? " was Reginald's 
next " Well, Til just take a turn ; and then, if 
you'll be about here, I'll find you a nice girl, and 
we'll go down to supper. Hullo, you're just the 
man I want," addressing an onlooker. "Look 
after this cousin of mine for a few minutes, will 
you?" Then lower, "An Oxford chap — new to 
Town — knows nobody." Aloud, "Keep about 
here then, Theo. Sha'n't be long." And he was 
off. 

When he came back, he was quite surprised to 
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find Mr. Chester and Theobald in close conversa- 
tion, and with more manifestation of interest on 
the latter's part than had been called forth by any 
of the other events of the evening. Theo had 
confessed to thinking but little of the play, and 
had disposed of his cousin's remark on his atten- 
tive attitude by attributing it to the force of habit 
There was now real animation on his Countenance. 

" You're not bored ? Shall we wait a bit before 
goin' down ? " demanded he, in consequence ; and 
scarcely waiting for acquiescence, was off again. 

"That's what I think," said Edward Chester, 
conclusively. 

" That it is all worth knowing, and that there is 
no other way of knowing it" 

"Yes." 

" You are right, I suppose ; but," said Theobald, 
looking round, " how do you do it ? Merely to be 
here, as we are — as I am — a stranger, an outsider," 
(he moved aside to let a couple pass), " to come 
and stand looking on, and go away, having spoken 
to nobody — I mean to none of these," glancing 
again through doorways, and up and down crowded 
staircases — " I don't see " 

"Of course not," the other smiled. "That's 
hardly cutting the cake, is it ? No, you must get 
introductions, make acquaintances. I'll put you in 
the way, if you like. There are two or three here 
worth following up, and you'll find it easy enough. 
You ought to have no difficulty." 

" It is very good of you. Thanks." 
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" There is a woman over there who knows half 
London. She has a thing on to-morrow. She will 
ask you. Go. Just wait till she has done with 
that fellow"; and the moment she had, Theo 
found himself being presented. 

" Well ? Did she ask you ? " inquired his new 
friend, whom to his surprise he found at his elbow, 
as he turned to make way for other claimants on 
the lady's notice. " She did ? All right Don't 
forget the house. Scribble it down somewhere, if 
you're not used to remembering addresses. I've a 
bit of paper about me," and he wrote, and handed 
it to Theo. " That will make a b^inning. Now, 
there's a man just inside there — I've kept him in 
view for you— we may as well take him next He 
is the very fellow you want " 

"You are really awfully good," said Theo, 
amazed. 

He was busy talking to the new introduction 
when Reginald next appeared, and found Chester 
watching with a satisfied air. 

" I say, Yorke ! " 

« Hollo ! " 

" He'll get on," said Chester, nojdding and indi- 
cating. " D'ye see ? " 

" Why, you've " 

" Oh, yes ; I thought he might as well have the 
best people present," said Chester, coolly. " Repre- 
sentative, don't you know ? I gave his Excellency 
the tip, and they have been talking for ever so 
long. Look he is introducing his daughter. Pretty 
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well that, for a big swell. But, I don't fancy your 
cousin — what's his name ? " 

" Yorke. Another blessed only son. Theo, we 
call him." 

" Theo's head is pretty level. It won't be turned 
—easily. He hasn't left Oxford yet, he tells me. 
Do you expect him to do great things ? " 

Reginald shrugged his shoulders. He had no 
notion whether he expected or not 

"Because I should say he will. And if he 
doesn't, he'll break his heart He means to be 
Somebody, or perish in the attempt" 

" I hope he'll be Somebody then, if it's a choice 
of evils." Reginald, cooling himself, and casting 
his eyes hither and thither to miss nobody whom it 
was well to see, answered with the shallow wit 
which he could always command. " It would be as 
well to have a Somebody in our family," laughed 
he. " So long as it isn't me, I'm agreeable." 

" Who shall I give him for supper ? " cogitated 
Chester aloud. " Ton my word ! h^'s speaking to 
some one of himself. He told me he knew none 
of the people here." And he turned an almost 
resentful eye of interrogation. 

"Mary Blake," pronounced Reginald, as if he 
had known his "Lord's" acquaintance all his life. 
" That will do very well. Been down ? Then get 
some one, and come along with us, won't you? 
We'll find a table together." 

" How are you getting on ? " inquired Theo's new 
friend later in the evening. "That girl wasn't 
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much, was she? I meant to have found you a 
better " 

" Thanks, awfully. No, she isn't much. But she 
knows friends — people I know. And — and I 

wanted to hear about " He stopped, unable to 

pronounce the name he loved. 

" About the Ravelstons ? " 

" I could have told you about them," continued 
Chester, after a keen glance. " The Ravelstons are 
for the present defunct. They are out of sight and 
out of mind. For all practical purposes, dead and 
buried. We have no more use for them." 

" I did not wish to make use of them." 

"Oh?" 

Then, perceiving the flush on the young man's 
cheek and the vibration in his tone, " Pardon me, 
said the cynic, gently, " I was speaking a language 
unknown to you, and," with a passing sigh, " I am 
glad it is. But you won't be long before you learn 
it, with all the rest With us seasoned vessels it is 
simply sink or swim all round. Directly one can't 
swim, it sinks, and the water closes over it. There 
is a ripple or two, and the surface is smooth again. 
That is what has happened to your friends the 
Ravelstons. If they should rise again and float, 
well and good " he paused. 

" And if not ? " 

" They remain at the bottom." 

" The Ravelstons are nice people," resumed Mr. 
Chester, after duly noting the effect of his words, 
" but they are uncommonly like everybody else. 
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The Admiral reminds me of a thousand other 
admirals. Lady Ravelston is to be seen in dupli- 
cate and triplicate at every London assembls^e. 
And the girls are simply girls in their first season, 
all over the world. You don't believe it? My 
dear boy, try. What do you know of girls ? Of 
course, if I am rude, you have only to tell me 
so—" he interrupted himself hastily. 
Theo made a motion of dissent 
"You were so amazingly frank at the first," 
pursued the speaker, laughing, " that you gave me 
the advantage. And now I have grown to take 
quite an interest in you. We seem to have known 
each other for years. Perhaps I bore you, how- 
ever ? " 
" No, indeed." 

** Look here, then. Come and see me. If you 
give me that paper back again, I will add my 
address," holding out his hand. 

"I should like to call on you very much, Mr. 
Chester." 

"And we'll talk things out Your cousin and 
you haven't much in common, I should say. Oh, 
Reginald Yorke is a good-natured little fellow ; 

but as for brains " he smiled damningly. Then 

suddenly Theo felt a hand within his arm. 

" I am not going to monopolise you any further," 
said Mr. Chester, pushing him gently along. "The 
best of the ball is beginning now. Come and feel 
what it is like. Ill introduce you to some younger 
people, and you shall judge if what I said of the 
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Ravelston girls is true — but don't hang yourself up 
yet, with any one. Not with any ane^* emphati- 
cally. "Wait" 

It was broad daylight when the two young men 
left the house. 

"Ton my word, if you didn't do much dancin' 
you took it out in flirtin* " said Reginald, lighting a 
jovial cigar, as they trotted homeward. " Went in 
for it solid. You're a deep 'un, Theo. Butter 
wouldn't melt in your mouth at Lord's, but to- 
night 1 " 

" Oh, one feels different at a ball." 

"Eh! You do? And Chester says you're 
going to be Somebody ; and he introduced you to 
ambassadors and all sorts of people. It was lucky 
we fell in with him. He can do more for a young 
fellow than anybody else can, if he's in the mood." 

" He has asked me to call on him." 

" The deuce he has ! He never asked me. 
But I'm not jealous," proceeded Reginald, good- 
naturedly. "He's not my style. And it's quite 
certain he'll never see a * Somebody ' in me. He 
goes in for big pots; has a mania for that sort 
of thing. He introduced you all over the place, 
didn't he ? Well, and you had a good time ? So 
had I. A good ball all round. I only wish it had 
come earlier ; though, all things considered, I did 
pretty well. Got two or three more in my pocket," 
patting it. 

So had Theo, and it was agreed they should take 
rooms, and spend the next fortnight in Town. 
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" -And the only nuisance is that we didn't think 
of it a. month ago," quoth Reginald, repeatedly. If 
I lia^cl known — but you were so deucedly high and 
mighty when first you came from Oxford — and I 
never worry people. Let 'em go their own way if 
it isn't mine — that's my rule. We get along first- 
rate, though. And you can stand on your own 
feet by now. The mater's delighted. She thinks 
you keep an eye on me, but 'pon my soul, I think 
it's I who need to keep an eye on you. That's 
alv^ays the way," philosophically, "you prigs — 
excuse ; it's all right ; not a prig now, but you 
v^ere a bit of one, Theo, and that's a fact — ^what I 
mean is, you solemn owls of fellows do run amuck 
when you once begin, anyhow. And the old 
women have taken you up. And the girls are dead 
nuts upon you. And Chester says you're going to 
be Somebody," he prattled on, while a thousand 
hurrying thoughts surged through Theo's brain, 
and produced confusion worse confounded there. 

He had been " a prig," and a " solemn owl," and 
now he was running " amuck," and the old women 
had taken him up, and the young ones were dead 
nuts upon him. Above all, Chester said he was 
going to be Somebody. Vanity was titillated, 
ambition was in flames, and all previous opinions 
and convictions were whirling round and round, 
hopelessly worsted in the struggle. 

Poor stuff this hero of mine must have been made 
of, say you ? Not at all. The stuff was not yet 
woven ; its threads were in the tangled skein ; and 
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how they ultimately were to He, and what pattern 
should be formed thereafter was as yet unknown. 

For it must be remembered that not only was 
Theobald Yorke barely twenty-one years of age, 
but that his life hitherto had been barren of those 
influences which convey much that lies beyond the 
ken, and can only be thus insensibly acquired, — that 
his home had done nothing for him ; and that even 
a public school and college experience had failed 
to pierce the rind which encrusted his individuality. 

He had kept his reserve intact, until, over- 
mastered by an unaccountable and irresistible 
impulse, his own hand had torn down the barrier 
and let loose the flood, — and that at the bidding of 
no profound philosopher, no master of the human 
heart, but merely beneath the spell of a sweet face 
and soft voice. 

It was strange ; it was incredible ; but it was 
true. 

Irene — pretty, artless Irene — upon whose nature 
he could have stamped an impress with every touch 
of his strong hand, had been the medium through 
which he had turned upon himself and burst his 
bonds. 

Her transparency enabled him to see back into 
his soul through her own. 

He kindled a light, and read by it Then attri- 
buting the glow to his mistress, poured incense on 
the flame, and let it form a halo round her brow. 

All of which, being interpreted, means that 
Theo's hour had come, and that he would have 
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found a divinity in almost any sympathetic young 
creature thrown in his way, more especially if she 
possessed those outward graces natural to the 
great world. 

He had never met and talked with a girl of Irene 
Ravelston's type before, and he simply fell in love ; 
but what it was he fell in love with he did not 
himself know, for perchance it did not exist 

Little by little, inch by inch, but still too swiftly 
for pride not to be affronted and decency revolted 
(according to old ideas), a revelation of this came 
to Theobald. 

The first glimpse occurred about a week after 
the Greystones' ball. Mr. Chester had made up 
a party for the Imperial Institute — a simple affair, 
only to sit out of doors in the illuminated 
enclosure, listen to the music, and drink coffee. 
"We won't dine. The food's too bad," quoth 
Chester, decidedly ; *' but the ladies can have ices, 
and we can talk." And he had provided his young 
friend with a girl to talk to. 

For all the world Theo could have thought it 
was Irene. 

He heard again the clear voice, with its sym- 
pathetic, interested accents. There was the same 
low, musical laugh, the quick repartee, the half-shy 
half-bold cross-questionings and comments. 

Lady Eva, too, was in her first season, and 
desperately proud of it, and professedly tired 
of it 

** it IS such awfully hard work, don't you know. 

8 
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It is rather fun — ^but we poor girls are so rushed. 
And if you do make a little impression — sometimes 
one does," modesdy — ^**you have to be at it all the 
time, digging it in, or else some other girl cuts in, 
and you are nowhere. You don't want to be over- 
looked exactly. You must make some mark." 

" Must you ? " said Theo, laughing. 

But he understood better now things which Irene 
had said to the same effect a fortnight before. 

" / don't care to be always on the go. I shall 
be quite glad when it is all over, and we are off to 
Cowes and Scotland. Dear Scotland! I quite 
love to think of the dear hills. But when one is in 
London — don't you see?" 

"I see." 

Yes, he saw. His eyes were opening fast 

Then Lady Eva grew tired of her own con- 
fidences, and essayed to glide into the subtle and 
dangerous waters which had brought Irene Ravel- 
ston so close to Theo's heart How did he feel ? 
What did he think ? What things did he care for ? 

For a moment he winced beneath this probing 
of the underlying tumult which had so recently 
sprung into being ; but there was a charm in the 
very pain ; and the frailty of the little bark which 
put boldly forth, so unconscious of the depths over 
which it skimmed, moved him to forbearance, even 
to tenderness. 

He found himself leaning towards the guileless 
little face. 

It was not Irene's face ; the eyes did not flash 
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and shine and droop before his — but they were 
nice eyes too, friendly and communicative. He 
risked a few general statements. 

" Oh, do tell me more," said Lady Eva, playing 
with her fan. 

" We are going for a walk up and down, Yorke," 
said Edward Chester, rising at the same moment ; 
"you and Lady Eva look far too comfortable to 
move. Or are you tired of sitting still ? " 

As he followed the others under his escort 
through the gate into the promenade, the speaker 
smiled to himself. He did not think Theo would 
want to quit his chair. 

"Who did you say that was, Mr. Chester?" 
inquired the elderly chaperon of the party, glancing 
backwards through her eyeglass. She could trust 
dear Mr. Chester implicitly — but still, it was useful 
to know. 

"A young man I am educating. Theobald 
Yorke." 

"Educating?" 

"The higher education, my dear Lady St. 
Andrews. The education which begins when a 
boy has turned into a man, and the man has not 
yet turned into a — man of the world. Theobald 
Yorke is at present neither man nor boy — he is an 
Oxonian. Some day, however, he will make his 
mark." 

" Dear ! How interesting ! " 

" And I have just caught him in time to prevent 
his making a fool of himself first" 
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« Indeed ? " 

She had not a notion what he meant 
He is full of dreams and fancies, and on them 
has built a colossal pile of voluntary ignorance. 
This may sound like putting the cart before the 
horse, but it is not so. He builds up his ignorance, 
because hitherto he has dug its roots in his dreams. 
They don't spring out of it, — it springs out of them. 
It is because of them he has refused light and 
knowledge," continued Chester, speaking for his 
own benefit, (for he had often said this to himself, 
and longed to say it aloud, so that even a stupid, 
inattentive auditor would serve the purpose ;) " but 
knowledge he must have, if he is ever to become 
a Power," proceeded he, musingly; "and no one 
who had been a few hours in Theobald Yorke's 
company would doubt that some day he will be 
or ought to be a Power. It is for this reason — ^but 
I am prosy. Why do you let me be prosy. Lady 
St Andrews ? Why don't you stop me ? " 

" Oh, dear ! You are never prosy, Mr. Chester. 
I am — ^ahem — ^so much interested. Do go on." 

"You will be interested directly," thought he. 
Aloud. " It is for this cause that I am gaining 
instructions for him from the best teachers, as well 
as doing my own poor best I don't want him to 
fall a prey to the first pretty girl he meets, so 
I take the liberty of introducing him to Lady Eva." 

" Ah ! " ejaculated Lady Eva's mother. She was 
on the alert in an instant (" Fall a prey ? That 
meant ") 
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" He is an only son," said Mr. Chester, medita- 
tively. And he shot a glance. 

" Indeed ? " 

" Not such an only son as his cousin Reginald — 
not heir to large estates and wealth — but Theobald 
combines with very fair prospects, great talents, 
good looks, and the certainty of becoming a 
Somebody." 

" Who is his cousin Reginald ? " (" Estates and 
wealth ! " said Lady St Andrews to herself.) 

"Reginald Yorke. I thought you knew him, 
or had met him ? His people are very rich ; but 
Ranald is a noodle. He is not a marrying man 
neither. I can introduce him to you if you choose ; 
but you may take my word for it he is not a patch 
upon Theo." 

" I merely inquired as you seemed to take my 
knowing him for granted, Mr. Chester." The lady 
drew herself up; and greeting an acquaintance, took 
the opportunity of breaking off the conversation. 
When she resumed it, no more was said about the 
Yorkes. 

Theo and his companion were where they had 
been left when rejoined ; and it did not escape the 
notice of either of the late speakers that the in- 
temiption did not appear to be hailed by them 
with alacrity. 

" Such a warm evening ! " murmured the young 
man, looking lazily up. 

" And we have nowhere else to go," attested the 
young lady. 
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can't know ; they can't judge ; they are themselves, 
and can think for themselves ; but they can't think 
for me. And I should hate to have them worrying 
round with advice and suggestions. But these 
girls " he paused. 

" Simply adore," said Chester, drily. 

** No, no." The young man blushed and laughed. 
" It was you yourself who said I needed women's 
society," murmured he, reproachfully. 

''Pardon me. I found you had already tasted 
blood, and it was mounting to your head. I want 
to prevent a recurrence of this. I want you to find 
in it only a gentle stimulant, not an intoxicant" 

"Would you call it an intoxicant? Is it not 
rather a soothing sedative?" 

Chester smiled. " I think, young man, the name 
of Irene Ravelston hardly acted as a sedative when 
it was spoken in your hearing at the Greystones' 
ball only a week ago. I think you started and 
trembled like a three-year old ; ready to fly out 
of your skin at you knew not what. You had not 

reached that point without ^" and he shook his 

head. 

Theo was silent. 

** A week ago, even twenty-four hours ago, I 
should not have ventured to say this, don't you 
see?" proceeded his companion, gently pressing 
his arm, " but to-night you made a stride. You 
will not lie awake to-night thinking of Irene, but 
of the delights of feminine intercourse in the 
abstract What you really crave for, Theobald 
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Yorke, is — don't be startled — ^flattery, submission, 
lowly acquiescence looking out of dove-like eyes. 
Well, have it Take your fill of it I'll warrant 
you'll find an instrument to your hand whichever 
way you turn, now that you are fairly launched. 
By-and-bye you will go back to your work with 
renewed zest ; and if you do well — as I think you 
are sure to do (I can flatter too, you see) — ^you will 
find you can draw -these pretty fish into your net 
by shoals, whenever it pleases you to go a-fishing. 
Lady Eva Caldwell and Miss Irene Ravelston are 
only samples of that homage which their sex 
invariably pays to the dominant note in man. 
What I would have you keep clear of is the weak- 
ness, the imbecility of laying your neck beneath 
their yoke in return. Never be enslaved by a 
woman. Look at Socrates, look at Anthony, 
look at the examples of great men of all ages who 
have been ruined by this solitary infatuation. 
Look at some living " — involuntarily his tones sank 
to caution. " They will marry, or something else, 
before they know. They will hang halters round 
their necks. Talk about home and domestic joys ? 
Bah ! What does a fine young man like you want 
with pap ? Love ? * An empty name — a dressed-up 
doll,' and all the rest of it Besides, if you are that 
way inclined later on, you can afford to indulge 
yourself You may even do so advantageously. 
There are just as nice, pretty, and pleasant girls to 
be had, when a man has made his mark, and got a 
good position and income to offer, as when he has 
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only good looks and prospects. You yourself will 
be more critical; consequently, more likely to 
select a wife suited to your tastes and habits — a 
wife to give you comfort at home and credit 
abroad. I look forward to coming some day to 
visit Mr. Archdeacon Yorke and his charm- 
ing bride, eh? Well, well. Enough for the 
present. I have given you a terrific jobation, and 
taken you at a very mean advantage into the 
bargain. My only excuse is that if I am not 
mistaken — and I am rarely mistaken in my 
estimate of a man — ^you are going to be Somebody, 
Theobald Yorke." 
It all sank in. 



" Ton my word, you are leaving me in the lurch 
altogether, Theo," said Reginald one day. " You 
are Chester-bitten. I have known fellows Chester- 
bitten before. He is a good sort, of course, but a 
little of him goes a long way with me, I confess. 
Oh, I don't want to set you against him," added 
he, hastily. 

The two were again at Pinewood View, where 
symptoms of packing up were beginning. 

"Who is this Chester beast?" demanded Hal, 
jealously. " He has got hold of Theo, and it's a 
jolly nuisance. Theo was to have gone home with 
me," playing with a ball discontentedly. 

" I am coming to you later on," said Theo. " I 
am only going off with Chester for a bit first" 
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"Where do you think of going?" inquired Mrs. 
Yorke. 

" He doesn't know," laughed Reginald. " Fancy 
the almighty Theobald not knowing! He is 
simply going wherever Chester pleases." 

"Are you?" said Hal, looking at his cousin 
And Theo had to own it was true. 

" I wish we could have invited the Ravelstons to 
Exbridge," observed Mrs. Yorke, glancing at an 
open letter in her hand, "But although Lady 
Ravelston says they will be back in England by 
September, I really don't know. I don't fancy 
people would care to meet them. Scarlet fever is 
such a tiresome, lingering business. And two 
cases in the house — (Irene's maid had fallen a 
victim as well as her mistress) — I am very much 
afraid that even by September we should hardly be 
justified ? " looking round for opinions. 

" Take my advice, ma'am, and let the Ravelstons 
alone," advanced her son, decisively. " Not that it 
matters to me, for I don't suppose I shall be with 
you. Certainly not, if scarlet-fever people are 
cominV 

" Oh, that settles it, then." 

"But do as you like — do as you like. I can 
keep away." 

" My dear Reginald I You keep away ? Out of 
your own house ! " 

" Just as you please, ma'am. I don't promise to 
be at Exbridge any way. I have my autumn 
book pretty full as it is." 
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" Still, I could not think of making any arrang^e- 
ment which would interfere with your coming" 
home if you chose. And what you feel, others 
would feel," added Mrs. Yorke, glancing at her 
nephews. "If people are to fly before the 
Ravelstons " 

« Theo wouldn't Eh, Theo ?" Reginald looked 
and laughed. He had always connected Theo with 
the Ravelstons in his mind, since a hint or two 
dropped by Hal had given rise to the usual raillery 
on such occasions. 

" He went and called at the house, when no one 
else would go near it," betrayed he now. 

"Only left a card to inquire, aunt!" The 
delinquent met a look of surprise with a hasty and 
somewhat shamefaced explanation. But simul- 
taneously he turned upon Hal with an angry 
growl. " Hold your tongue, you fool ! " Hal's 
triumphant, " I knew he had — I knew he had," 
accompanied by leaps and bounds of mischievous 
glee, struck his cousin with a sudden exaspera- 
tion. 

" My dear Theo ! " The lady looked grave. " I 
think you should at least have told us. It was 
hardly right to " 

" Oh, come, I went too.** Reginald kicked his 
supposed confederate to be silent. "We agreed 
to say nothin', because it would only make a row. 
Bvit we had to do the civil." 

" Reg is telling a lie, aunt. It is very good of 
him " 
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My dear Theo ! My dear Reginald ! " 
Oh, we're a bad lot, mater. You let us alone. 
Here we are, as fit as fiddles, and as for the 
K^avelstons, they are your own bosom friends. You 
'would not have had us hurt their feelin's, eh? 
Hold your row, young 'un," catching Hal a cuff on 
tJie head. " What the deuce is it to you ? " 

" I knew Theo would go." Ducking his impish 
face, the schoolboy brought it up again close to 
Xheo's. " He went because Miss Irene was his 
one. I should have gone if it had been the other. 
She was as sweet on me " 

" Hear him ! " said Reginald, laughing. 

** And if aunt asks them to Exbridge, and asks 



me ** 



" Oh, you'd come fast enough. And jolly well 
like to have the scarlet-fever too. It would suit 
you down to the ground. Don't you think it, 
Master Harold. Your studies are not to be 
interrupted." 

" It wouldn't interrupt them. I meant in the 
holidays." 

" And who would have you back at school, 
peelin' with scarlet-fever, stupid ? " 

Theobald hoped they had forgotten him in the 
discussion. But all in a moment it took a turn, 
and he was e^ain on his defence. 

The usually mild, indulgent aunt had been 
offended, and what was more, she still in the 
dark as to the extent of the offence. She knew, 
however, that whatever had taken place she would 
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have the truth from Theobald, and accordingly 
stepped up to him with a firm and serious air. 

^^I do think I ought to know what has been 
done," she said. " Did you call alone at Admiral 
Ravelston's house, Theo ? Or did Reginald '* 

" Not fair, not fair," bawled Reginald, to whom 
the whole was sport "Not the game at all, 
ma'am. Lawyers will tell you that you can't 
force a witness to incriminate himself. Don't you 
say a word, Theo." 

"Too much has been said already," Theo 
fumed, vexed with everybody, and most of all with 
himself " I merely handed in a card of inquiry 
once, and once I inquired without leaving a card. 
I was alone both times. As we were up in Town 
on the Ravelstons' invitation — on account of their 
invitation," he corrected himself — '* 1 thought we 

ought to show some — some it sounded so 

detestable the way people were talking of them at 
Lord's, saying not a soul would go near them, and 
they had been so kind and friendly to us, and we 
had seen them so lately." 

" But why did you keep it to yourself? " 

" Because he knew there would be such a devil 
of a row," interposed the lady's son. " I told him 
to." 

"No you didn't." Theo faced round upon his 
cousin. 

"I should if I had thought of it," proceeded 
Reginald, quite unabashed. "Whafs the use of 
tellin' things ? Only makes rows. Witness the 
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present occasion," and he looked round in 
triumph. 

" It was you who told, anjnvay," shouted Hal, 
vanishing with the Parthian shot; and no one 
cared to continue the discussion. 

It said something for Theo that although nearly 
a month had now passed since he saw Irene 
Ravelston, and everything had been done in that 
time to weaken the impression made upon his 
heart, he still kept her image there, and held 
sacred certain spots which had their own especial 
associations with one never-to-be-forgotten day. 

Often he visited them alone, pondering deeply. 
Here he had been told this home truth — there 
been awakened to that new idea. She had 
irowned upon him as they stood together beneath 
the fir-tree; had sued forgiveness with more 
dangerous gentleness and humility as they moved 
away. Each memory had its diamond points of 
light which sparkled in the retrospect 

But others had since smiled and murmured, and 
it cannot be denied that the queen of his thoughts 
was no longer reigning there in solitary majesty. 

Three weeks of constant gaiety had thrown 
other faces and figures into the kaleidoscope ; and 
though it is probable that had Irene been herself 
present at the fashionable assemblages — been there 
anew to charm his eye and claim his attention — 
he would have made no advances in intimacy with 
others, and would consequently have regarded them 
with indifference — (for it was not mere flesh and 
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blood which attracted him), — ^still, with her place 
forever vacant, only to be filled by memory, it was 
but human nature after all if our young man per- 
mitted his thoughts to wander now and again. 

Chester laughed at him and encouraged him. 
" You have got to take the distemper, my dear 
boy; all pups have. That you are having it 
rather badly only shows how certainly it was in 
you, and had to come out It won't last long noiv. 
And you will see what a fine, strong, healthy 
young dog you will emerge from it How jolly 
you will feel when you have got the complete 
whip-hand of yourself, and can do your little bit of 
flirting at any time, without its costing you a 
wink of your well-earned sleep. The next thing 
you must tackle is a knowledge of men. No, I 
don't mean Oxford dons. They aren't men^ 
they're products. The Universities grow them for 
their own use ; but there is no market for them 
elsewhere. I will introduce you to some men '* 

" Haven't you already ? " 

" To none who are any good. Or, at any rate, 
they won't be any good till the London season is 
over." (The conversation took place just before 
the final break-up.) "It is abnormally late this 
year," continued the speaker, " luckily for you, who 
only came in at the death. But the death agonies 
are being protracted. What was I saying? — 
oh, about the men. You see they are all dangling at 
the heels of the women during the season, and if 
you were to try to get hold of them in their normal 
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state, you couldn't do it They have come to 
Town to lark — the most of them have, all who 
can afford it have — and it is not till sea and moor, 
travel an J sport, and a few weeks of clean, whole- 
some living have wiped off the dust of Babylon, 
that they pull themselves together and plant once 
more the ladder of life before their eyes. Up, up, 
up— that's what every man . with an ounce of 
common sense in his brain says to himself, when 
he's sane. When he's silly — either with wine or 
pleasure or women — he lets the ladder lie on its 
side. Now, what you have to do, Theobald Yorke, 
is to take hold of that ladder with both hands. As 
I have told you a score of times, and tell you 
again, even weeping, when you have climbed the 
ladder you'll command the prospect. It will be 
all your own. You will be monarch of all you 
survey. But if you choose to grovel " 

" You know I don't choose to grovel." 

One day Chester went down with Theobald to 
see the latter's father, now a canon and in 
residence. 

He found a portly, pompous scholar, well 
inclined towards his son, but so entirely convinced 
of his own superiority in classical attainments and 
the general estimation, that Theo's friend regarded 
him with curiosity. 

He had not been led to expect a doting parent, 
but he had supposed it likely that the Oxonian's, 
** He doesn't worry about me ! " undershot the 
mark. 

9 
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It was now obvious that the two natures were 
naturally antagonistic : that the one was as fond of 
parading his erudition as the other of concealing 
it ; and that while both were proud, self-reliant, and 
self-centred, Theobald's estimate of himself was 
acknowledged with reluctance only when it could 
not be denied, whereas Dr. Yorke had framed and 
glazed every testimonial ever sent him, and was 
ready to talk by the hour of occasions on which 
he had " had the honour " to be a great man. 

" Oh, Theobald is doing very well — very well. I 
suppose I shall have to go up and see him take his 
B.A. And before we know we shall have him a 
full-blown curate. I have my eye on a living, but 
mum's the word ! " he chuckled, sententiously. 

Chester glanced at Theo. " Not quite the curate 
cut," thought he. 

"You are going abroad, are you?" Dr. Yorke 
inquired of his son. " Let me recommend Switzer- 
land. Fine air, you know." 

" We thought of Germany, sir." 

"Germany? Nasty place. Cheap and nasty. 
The only indigestion I ever had in my life I got in 
Germany. Could not stand the sloppy cooking." 

Anon it was, "My friend, the Dean, has done 
me the honour to mention my name," and there 
was a long, complacent confidence, from which 
Mr. Chester inferred that he and his host were 
agreed upon the one important question of, " Up, 
up, up," and that if the father entertained no great 
ambition for his son, he had plenty for himself. 
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Clearly he r^arded Theo as a satellite, capable 
of revolving in his sphere, but with no thought 
that the young man might just possibly make a 
sphere of his own. 

"I am much interested in your son," essayed 
Chester at length, when there came an opportunity 
for private conversation, the object which had 
taken him to Yorkshire. 

"Ah?" said Dr. Yorke, encouragingly. Although 
not 'interested* himself, he was willing enough 
that any one else should be so. 

" He seems to possess great talents, and to have 
in him the making of a remarkable man." 

" He was always a clever lad." 

" In some ways he is too easily influenced." 

" Indeed ? Ah, well ; young blood, you know, 
young blood." And the fat cheeks waggled indul- 
gently 

"He has led a curiously lonely life," pursued 
Chester, determined to have out his say, "and 
seems to have wilfully avoided contact with his 
fellow-creatures." 

"Never would ask his friends down, though I 
told him he might" 

" The consequence of which is that the moment 
the ice cracked, it was all broken up in one gigantic 
smash. I fell in with him just after the first crack, 
when he was trembling on the verge of destruction 
so far as his future career went," proceeded Chester, 
with deliberate emphasis. " He had abandoned his 
old premises — ^you know what these were ? " 
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" Ton my soul, I don't I — he never told me." 

" Oh, he scorned the world," said Chester, smiling. 
" Wondered that anybody could see anything in it 
to attract a reasonable being, and knew as little of 
what he spoke about as the babe unborn. No 
monk penned in his solitary cell could have been 
more arrogant or more ignorant." 

The Canon's mouth fell open. Then he blinked 
his eyes and rubbed them. It — it was not alto- 
gether respectful in this stranger to tell him that a 
son of his was arrogant and ignorant 

" I speak freely, you see," Chester observed the 
passing cloud ; " because I feel sure of your ap- 
proval and co-operation in what I have done, and 
also in what I propose doing for Theobald. His 
satisfied, haughty ignorance arose from his not 
having consulted you " — the blinking eyes resumed 
their former benignity of expression—" and from 
fostering reserve till it mailed him in like armour. 
He owned that he never asked for an opinion. 
And why ? Because he did not in the least care 
to have one. He did not care to have one from 
any source, mind you. He simply spun his own 
web and lived on it like a spider." 

" Bless my life ! And Oxford is the place of all 
others for making friends ! " 

"He has not made one. Well, now for the 
result He meets a pretty girl " 

" Damnation ! " 

" No, no, my dear sir." It was impossible to 
help laughing at the sudden redness of the parental 
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countenance and at the expletive which flew from 
the round, full-lipped mouth, like a cannon-ball 
from a port-hole. " Pray do not be uneasy. It is 

no case for * damnation.' The young lady " 

" Oh, it was a * young lady ? ' " 

" Every way his equal, but " The speaker 

paused. 

" Well, well," said the Canon, with a sigh of 
relief. " We have all gone through it A penni- 
less orphan, I suppose?" resignedly. 

" Neither an orphan nor penniless. At least, I 
am not in a position to enter upon testamentary 
dispositions, but the daughter of an admiral and a 
baronet" 

" An admiral and a baronet ? Come, Mr. 
Chester, you frightened me unnecessarily. You 
looked so lugubrious that — and Theo is my only 
child. I can do something, something," com- 
placently, " if he marries creditably." 
" My dear sir, it is no question of marriage." 
The Canon's face fell again. Chester took note 
that it was a perfect barometer. 

" Really I wish you would be more explicit, Mr. 
Chester. You bring a young lady upon the scene, 
assure me of her being in every way Theo's equal, 
and then say it is no question of marriage ! What 
w it a question of, may I ask ? " 

"I grant you, sir, that I am prosy. All my 
friends tell me so. It is my unfortunate pro- 
pensity." 
"Not at all, not at all." Dr. Yorke recovered 
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himself. " It is I who ought to ask your pardon 
for hastiness. But a parent's impatience, you 
know." 

(" A parent's impatience ! " muttered Chester, 
inwardly. " The parent's impatience needed all the 
prodding I could give, to start any life in it at all. 
It had lain dormant for years, I should say.") 
Aloud : " Theo fell in love, sir, but it was only the 
love of a day. He saw the girl for one day, — but it 
was a whole day, and I am bound to say she must 
have made good use of her time, for he was chock- 
full of her sayings, admonitions, and instructions 
when I caught him a week after. She could have 
led him by the nose, — ^would be leading him now 
but for a lucky chance." 

" Lucky ? Why lucky ? " 

" Theobald ought not to marry now, sir. Matri- 
mony would grip his heels like a vice. He 
never would, nor could rise. Besides, his is but 
calf-love ; I know the girl ; a nice girl and no 
more. She would be no help to him. And he 
was merely glamoured by her. Shall I confess how 
I have proved that, Dr. Yorke ? By testing him. 
I threw others in his way," recounted the speaker, 
with the calm satisfaction of a veteran recounting 
his tactics. " I selected one or two of the type he 
had approved, and he fell into the trap at once. 
Latterly, I have detached him from these also, 
and since then we have — talked. He tells me 
everything now, all the odd jumble of sensations 
and impressions which are at present playing 
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havoc with his peace, but which will eventually 
leave him an enlightened man. That is why I do 
not want at present to part from your son," con- 
cluded Chester, uncrossing his legs and sitting 
forward on the edge of his chair. " He needs 
some one to take hold of him until he is able to 
take hold of himself. At this moment, if he were . 
turned loose, he would be almost sure to trip. 
When he returns to Oxford in October, I think I 
can promise you that he will not." 

"You are really — upon my word I ought to be 
— ^you are taking a vast deal of trouble about the 
boy." 

" He will repay it by-and-bye, sir." 

" Oh. You really think there is a * by-and-bye ' 
in store for him ? " 

" I am sure of it" 



CHAPTER XI 

THE CLOSE OF THE EPISODE 

THE conversation recorded in the last chapter 
heralded a new departure in Dr. Yorke's 
house. 

Theo, who knew nothing of it, but who on his 
part had contributed information respecting his 
friend which considerably elevated Chester in his 
parent's estimation, found a difference in the latter's 
bearing towards himself, which half annoyed, but 
did not in the least puzzle him. " He is taking 
me at Chester's valuation. Because he finds that a 
man of Chester's mark thinks me worth a little 
more attention than a schoolboy, he supposes I 
must be so, but he never would have found it out 
for himself" And he almost wished he had not 
brought Chester down. 

It irked rather than pleased him to have his 

opinion solicited, and his judgment deferred to on 

abstruse subjects. He did not care to impart 

either the one or the other. 

And he hated argument, when beneath the argu- 

136 
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ment could be detected that its real object was to 
draw him out and see what he had to say for 
himself. 

A genuine battle he would have enjoyed; but 
the Canon's sly exultation when his son scored a 
point, and Chester's demure silence, waiting for the 
next move, gave him a disagreeable sensation of 
being put through his paces before a couple of 
professionals. 

" I say, I wish he would chuck it," said he, at 
last 

Chester threw innocence into his face at once. 
"Chuck it?" murmured he, inquiringly. 

" Worrying. What is it all about ? He knows 
well enough that I am a decent Greek scholar, and 
no great mathematician. He knows that I haven't 
fooled away my time at Oxford, and that I have 
always either gone with reading parties, or have 
read by myself, in the * long.' That satisfied him, 
and why can't it go on satisfying him? What is all 
this new excitement about me and my studies? 
They are what they always have been." 

" You are irritable to-day, my dear boy. Take a 
dose of * Eno,' and you won't mind your father's 
very natural interest." 

" Oh, very natural interest ! Look here, it is 
youl' burst forth Theo, but checked himself with 
an effort. 
His friend, however, smiled and nodded. 
" Supposing it is I ? Eh ? " 
"I wish you had let it alone," muttered Theo, 
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somewhat crestfallen, but still rebellious. ^ It did 
very well as it was. I don't care to be pryed iilto, 
pulled this way and that, and made to turn myself 
inside out for you two to dissect I can't talk on 
the most ordinary topic now, without my father's 
making it an excuse for bullying me." 

He was in an abominable temper, and Chester 
shrugged his shoulders. 

But an hour afterwards Theo, who had flung 
away out of sight, came back, as his friend knew 
he would, with hanging head and drooping 
shoulders. 

"I am so awfully ashamed of myself; I don't 
know how I could have spoken sa I don't know 
what is the matter with me . . . that I could have 
been so rude, so ungrateful," mortification almost 
to tears audible in the voice. *'I am a perfect 
boor. . • . And to you T* 

« Theo." 

Theo looked up surprised. 

" Are we to go on being friends ? " 

The blood rushed to Theo's cheek. He quailed. 
What was coming next ? 

"Never abase yourself like that before me 
again," said Chester, laying a gentle arm across 
his shoulders. " Say, *01d fellow, I talked rot,' and 
that will be enough. Break out when you like — 
not too often," smiling a little ; " but I know what 
it. is— or rather I did once," with a half sigh — "to 
feel the pent-up fire within must have vent ; and I 
sha'n't take a scorching amiss now and then. Your 
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father has gone the wrong way to work, Theo ; but 
we all blunder along a new path. S£op a bit," 
raising his hand, " I know perfectly what you wish 
to say, that it is this very new path you object to. 
Yes ? I thought so. Try to put up with it, how- 
ever. It is all part of my scheme for your future. 
Your father's recogjnition of your abilities, and con- 
sequent demands upon him both in the matter of 
influence and money, are absolutely necessary at this 
juncture. You must no longer be the shy, retiring 
student when you return to Oxford ; and to come 
out of your shell with dignity, and take your 
proper position with ^clat^ requires your father at 
your back." 

Theo humbly acquiesced. He would not flout 
the words of wisdom now. 

"I have talked to him as you surmised," con- 
tinued Chester, striking while the iron was hot; 
"and you were right, too, in charging me with 
subjecting you to the inquisition you winced under. 
It could not be helped. Your father had got to be 
made to understand you." 
" That he will never do." 

"But he may think he does, which will be 
sufficient for the purpose." 

"You mean that he will increase my allowance?" 
A slight, irrepressible contempt. 

" He will take pride in you. Possibly — ^probably 
the first effect of this will be to enable you to cut a 
better figure, socially, among your contemporaries ! 

than you have done hitherto. You yourself own i 
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that had you wished to do this — ^which you did 
not, of course ; of course that is understood," 
waving aside a disclaimer — " but if you Aad desired 
what now you do desire, you must have applied to 
him for the wherewithal ? I fancy this will now be 
voluntarily offered/ 

" Have you — 

"Discreetly. Yes. It was easy for a third 
person." 

"And ?" 

"We shall see. He certainly did not appear 
disconcerted." 

" He thinks a lot of you, of course." 

"And to whom is that due?" said Chester, 
smiling. "If I have cracked you up, young sir, 
it seems to me you have not been backward in 
doing the same friendly office for me. We are 
quits." 

" So now, what about being off on our travels ? * 
added he, after a pause. " We have been here five 
days, and perhaps it is long enough. You have 
passed through the ordeal as well as could be 
expected, and there is no need to prolong it Are 
you ready for the move ? " 

Theo was ready. 

Before the two left his purse had been replenished, 
his credit augmented at his banker's, and the Canon 
himself drove his son and his son's friend to the 
station. 

Furthermore, a new element had been introduced 
into the latter's conversation. Dr. Yorke's friends 
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b^an to hear about Theobald. His letters from 
this and that Continental resort were quoted 
(Chester had prompted discursiveness and refe- 
rence to matters which otherwise would have never 
been supposed to interest), and, " He appears to be 
hobnobbing with all the great savants and celebri- 
ties," quoth Dr. Yorke, going out of his way to 
say it 
The Dean discussed Theo's " views " 
" Ton my word, I don't know that he has any as 
yet," said Theo's father, somewhat taken aback. 
"Views" had not been prominent in discourse 
during the late visit. The Canon's own were 
moderate, and his son's had been taken for 
granted. "Anyhow, he is not rabid," asserted 
he, with confidence. " I should say he would 
turn into a very good Churchman — ^neither more 
nor less." 
" Not likely to pick up German notions, eh ? " 
When next the Canon wrote he hoped Theo 
was not going to pick up German notions? His 
friend, the Dean, had done him the honour to 
hope so. 

" So ho ! Theo is figuring before his friend the 
Dean ? " commented Chester ; keeping, however, a 
rein upon his tongue. " We shall have the Bishop's 
verdict next" 

He could scarce forbear laughing when within a 
week came a letter in which were set forth full 
details of a dinner at the palace, at which Dr. 
Yorke had met " all the influential people of the 
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diocese," and had obviously bragged of his son to 
his heart's content 

Theo flushed a little as he read, and tossed the 
letter down petulantly. 

But presently Chester saw him take it up ag^ain^ 
and muse over it It was still a novelty to the lad 
to be appreciated ; and albeit some of the expres- 
sions were in bad taste, there was a vein of fatherly- 
pride in the whole which obviously stirred com- 
punction. Chester knew that former neglect had 
eaten into Theo's soul, and that he had bitterly 
felt and resented being a cipher in his own home. 
It could not but be pleasant to feel that he was 
this no longer. 

The trip was extended, funds being promptly 
forthcoming ; and although it was plain that there 
was no slackening of interest and that communica- 
tions were eagerly received, the freedom of their 
movements remained absolutely unshackled. 

Chester called Theo's attention to this. 

Formerly a curl of the lip would have been his 
only response, but now it really appeared that a 
better understanding was established between 
father and son. 

'^tisnot every one who has so accommodating a 
parent, especially when that parent pulls the purse 
strings," observed Chester. 

His own purse strings were elastic, and he chose 
to travel easily. 

" Even a rich man might grumble at having to 
furnish supplies for a touf undertaken with no 
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reference to his wishes and no desire for his com- 
pany," pursued the speaker. " Even relations who 
are not particularly tender-hearted have a knack of 
ttunking those who belong to them ought to be ^if 
ividettce at home sometimes. I suspect those few 
days we spent at Minsterbury were the only ones 
in which you bestowed upon it the light of your 
countenance this vacation, Theo ? " 

" I have always gone first to Pinewood View, 
or somewhere else." 

" Yet you have not a large family circle." 
" No ; but anywhere was better than Minster- 
bury." 

" In the future you will have to cultivate 
Minsterbury." 

But it was not necessary to do so just yet, 
as even Theo's mentor allowed ; and the two 
wandered on, delightfully free and untrammelled. 
They seemed to have left all ties and obligations 
behind them. 

On Theo's part, indeed, only one person had his 
shifting address; so that when it was casually 
inquired, as now and then it was, what had become 
of the nephew who was wont to be such an unfail- 
ing member of the Exbridge household during the 
sociable month of September, it was found that 
his whereabouts was as little known there as 
elsewhere. 

"He has r^fularly chucked us," cried Harold, 
who had made good his intention of passing some 
portion of his holida)^ with his uncle and aunt. 
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and depended upon Theo for companionship. " I 
knew he would. But if Miss Irene Ravelston had 
been asked down " — ^and he wagged his head 
knowingly. He was not in the way of meeting 
girls of the Ravelston order, and had smacked his 
lips as he dilated on their beauty ai\d splendour to 
his dowdy, plain-frocked sisters, immured in the 
depths of a country town. 

"Do hold your tongue about those London 
girls," cried they, at last "If they had really 
been anything so out of the way, they 'would 
never have taken any notice o{ j^ou" 

" Oh, lots of girls take notice of me," quoth he, 
jauntily. " A fellow's sisters are always the last to 
think he can be agreeable. I regularly bossed the 
old josser and his wife. And though she hit 
me a thumper on my ankle-bone with my own 
croquet ball, I smiled at her, and girned in my 
innards." 

" You must indeed have been on your manners!" 
scornfully. 

" Fi?«r manners wouldn't have pulled you through," 
retorted he. " I bet you would have sat mum half 
the time, and sneaked away out of sight whenever 
you had the chance. They were tip-toppers," 
subsiding into unctuous reflection. 

He had greatly hoped that Mrs. Yorke would 
repent of her decision regarding the Ravelstons, 
and the first scare over, would include them 
among her autumn guests. 

But when it appeared that this was not to be, 
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and that Theo was also absent and unaccounted 
for, his visit fell very flat indeed, and for long 
afterwards he owed his aunt a grudge. 

Theo remained abroad till the term began at 
Oxford, and repaired straight thither on his return 
to England. 

In die course of time he took a splendid degree ; 
his CoU^e feted him, Chester smiled on him, and 
his father walked arm-in-arm with him all over the 
place. 

" And rU tell you who were askin' after you 
the other day," quoth his cousin Reginald, who had 
bestirred himself to put in an appearance on the 
scene, "the Ravelstons. A skin* quite tenderly, 
too. They have got over their putrid fever, or 
whatever it was, and are come up to Town all the 
better for it." 

"Are they in London? I must go and call," 
said Theo, easily. Everything came easily at the 
moment. 

"You won't find them in Chesham Place. 
They're somewhere else, I forget where." 
"Oh, I can find them." 

But before he did so, or tried to do so, he saw in 

the paper that Admiral Sir Edward Ravelston, 

, with a dozen letters after his name, had received 

an appointment, and left Town with his family in 

consequence. 

"Gone to Plymouth of ^11 holes,'' said Reginald. 
" They might as well be sent to Siberia, for all the 
good they'll be to anybody there If it had b^n 

10 ' . 
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Chatham or Sheemess, we could have run down 
and spent the day." 

Theo wished he had called the week before. He 
could have done so, but his tailor had been unpunc- 
tual, and this had been sufficient to make him put 
off. He had fancied appearing before Irene in 
a new coat; he was conscious also of increased 
good looks — and he had taken honours ! What 
more was needed ?. 

A year ago and he would have cared for none 
of these things. To be going to see her! — but 
alas! it was now that she was going to see 
him I 



" Of course he could have come ! " 

Let us take a peep at the other side of the 
picture. The Ravelstons were comfortably estab- 
lished in the Admiralty House at Plymouth, and 
finding enough of interest and consequence there 
to compensate one and all for the lost delights of 
London. 

lone and Irene were together talking over these ; 
and lone, always inclined to milder views and more 
tolerant judgments than her sister, was deprecating 
the somewhat sweeping censure which the latter 
was disposed to bestow on friends and acquaint- 
ances who to Irene's mind had shown themselves 
indifferent, if not positively unfeeling, on the 
occasion of her illness. 

" You are talking nonsense," said lone, com- 
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posedly, " How can you say they kept away long 
after the infection was over ? Nobody kept away. 
We were very little in Town ourselves till after 
Christmas, and then everybody who was up called 
at once. You forget that a number of the people 
we know do not come up till Easter." 
They could come if they chose." 
For the pleasure of seeing us ? " 
Irene was silent. 

" If you are thinking of Theobald Yorke," said 
her sister, after a pause, " I don't know why you 
should have expected him to do more than he did ? 
He was not in London, he was at Oxford. He 
could not have come;" and it was upon this that 
Irene flashed back the retbrt, " Of course he could 
have come," above recorded. She was by nature, 
as we know, frank. 

lone yawned. ** I cannot understand his making 
such an impression upon you. You never saw him 
but once. And though he was very nice and all 

that, he was just like all the rest " 

" He was not like any one. But I never said he 
made an impression on me, I only said he — he 
need not have quite forgotten me." 

"If it comes to that, I daresay he has not 
forgotten. I daresay he has a very pleasant 

memory " 

" Pleasant mejnory ! " 

" Why so scornful ? Have not you, and I, and 
all of us our pleasant memories? And were we 
not talking over them the other day ? I think you 
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had a very fair share too. Quite a creditable 
number." 

" Oh, those ! " 

" Does that mean you want to put Theo Yorke 
on a different level ? My dear Irene ! " 

Irene tossed her head. 

"Don't you see you are absurd?" proceeded 
her sister. "It was your being taken ill directly 
afterwards, and seeing nobody for so long, that 
made you think about him. You had no one else 
to think about. If you had met that boy half 
a dozen times afterwards, and found him just like 
the others " 

''If\ had. But I should not— at least I think 
not But I don't know," and here Irene sighed a 
little ; " that was what I wanted to find out," owned 
she. " And I do think he might have given me the 
chance." 

After a while she added musingly, " lone, if you 
had heard him talk ! It was like a very, very 
old man — oh, don't laugh," laughing, however, 
herself, " but it gave me the most strange feelings, 
I felt at the moment as if I could have done any- 
thing, or given up anything, he told me. As \i 
I only wanted to put myself under him ^" 

" Like a priest," said lone, sententiously. 

" Yes, I suppose so. Only a priest could never 

Well, the delightfullest part was, that all the time 
I was shivering and shaking, he was — yoii 
know ! " 

"You flirt!" 
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" Anyhow, he didn't feel it flirting, and it was 
the nicest kind of flirting I ever did. I could only 
just hold him in, I tell you. And you were dread- 
fully down on me that night, lone, although 
you were quite keen to hear about it after- 
wards." 

"I thought you made rather a little fool of 
yourself." 

"So I daresay I did, but I wish I could — I 
wonder if I shall ever make a little fool of myself 
again. And I suppose it is true what you say, 
that it was my being taken ill so soon after, while 
my head was full of Theo, which stamped it all 
in " 

" Of course it was." 

" And while I was thinking and thinking of him, 
he was " 

"Thinking and thinking of other things." 

Irene flushed to her temples. 

" At least it seems so, does it not, dear ? " con- 
tinued her sister, in gentler accents. "Men 
are like that, we know. They don't feel like 
us." 

" I thought Ae did — or would." 

" But as he has not ? " hinted lone, after regarding 
her for a moment. 

" How can I be sure he has not ? " 

" You said yourself he had it in his power to 
show you. Well, has he ? " 

Irene made no answer, and soon after left the 
room. 
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" Yes, I heard," she said. 

" He seems to be coming to the front, does he 
not ? '* 

•* I kne^v he would." 



PART II 



CHAPTER I 

LADY ST. ANDREWS MAKES HER PLANS 

AN old Scotch country house was assembling 
Its autumn party. 

There was to be the usual admixture of old and 
young, sedate and lively, important and obscure. 
Nobody knew better how to select judiciously, and 
reject uncompromisingly, than Lady St. Andrews, 
and Lady St. Andrews had given the matter her 
best attention on the present occasion. 

" Not the Fitzavons, I think, my dear, this time. 
They are too smart ; they would expect too much. 
We are not going to be gay, you know ; and there 
are some people who cannot put up with anything 
short of amusement all the time. The Harroways ? 
Hum — I don't know. With them it is nothing 
but sport ; and they would hardly find our moor 
good enough — so Archie tells me. He warns me 
against men who are nothing but sportsmen. Of 
course we can have the boys' friends, the David- 
sons, and Charles Lea ; they will be pleased with 

anything. A little shooting, and between-days of 
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lawn-tennis and garden-parties. We can make up 
a few picnics. Your uncle John and aunt Flora? 
They have to come some time, so as well now as 
any other, what do you think ? Uncle John is a 
little tiresome ; but if it is fine weather he is 
generally pretty well in August ; and at any rate, 
there can be no objection to them. Aunt Flora is 

always cheerful and — ^and ^" " unsuspicious" was 

the word she would have used had it been to herself 
she was talking, but to her daughter, the same 
Lady Eva of whom we have had a glimpse twenty 
years before, some substitute must be found, and 
accordingly, " What I mean is, she is not of the 
troublesome, inquisitive order," proceeded Lady 
St. Andrews, a little cotifusedly, " she is a pleasant, 
simple creature, so refreshing to meet with in these 
days. I think we will not have our dear, good 
Mr. Bonar — not this time. A Presbyterian minister, 
however liberal-minded and cultivated, might not 
quite hit it off with the Archdeacon. At any rate 
it would be hardly in good taste to invite them to 
meet each other. The Stanmores ? Oh certainly, 
certainly. The Stanmores will do very well 
indeed. I am glad you thought of the Stanmores ; 
Colonel Stanmore is a fine old gentleman, and so 
travelled too. Just the person to interest the Arch- 
deacon. And his very plain daughter — such a 
dear, excellent daughter — oh, I shall be delighted 
to have the Stanmores. We could not do better. 
And what about your artist friend," proceeded 
the speaker, in high good-humour, " Miss Ferrars ? 
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She could go sketching you know, and it would 
make a little something to talk about We could 
get up sketching parties. I don't know if the 
Archdeacon sketches ? " 

The Archdeacon was Theobald Yorke. 

Theo had realised the predictions of his friends ; 

he had swung himself up the ladder towards which 

his hands had been directed by them, and could 

look down already from a high elevation, while 

further steps seemed easily within his grasp ; — ^he 

was an esteemed, influential personage ; a busy, 

over- worked Churchman; a prominent figfure in 

society ; a leader of men, a dominator of women — 

all, in short, that Providence, or Nature, or Edward 

Chester ever intended him to be. 

There was no question now of Theobald's 
" views " in his father's house or elsewhere. Every- 
body knew everything about the commanding 
young dignitary who ruled the roast wherever he 
went, and whose amazing success surprised the 
associates of his youth only a shade more than his 
perfect candour. He threw abroad his opinions — 
he who had held them sacred in old times. 

How they had all been mistaken in him ! When 
they met they would laugh to each other over the 
queer old Theo, who had blossomed out into a 
swell too grand to be approachable in daily 
life. 

True, those who did adventure were gratified 
by the Archdeacon's affability. He was really 
astonishingly kind ; interested too in their affairs. 
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Would talk most pleasantly of school and college 
days. 

But all the time they felt, don't you know, that 
it was deucedly nice and all that of the Archdeacon 
to be so civil. 

They went away from his house quite cock-a- 
hoop because he had asked them to come again. 

When one man of his Collie told a story in 
which Theo had figured — told it with a shade of 
diffidence, not feeling quite sure how it would be 
taken — and the Archdeacon laughed uproariously 
looking at the narrator with the kindest eyes, and 
himself adding some finishing touches to the tale, 
poor little Bob could scarcely breathe for elation. 

He talked of it afterwards. 

" Wasn't over sure of my ground, you know. 
Black gaiters, and all that. But, by Jove, when a 
parson gets to be an Archdeacon he seems to 
think it only a joke to have his wiggings told 
against him. Did I know Archdeacon Yorke in 
his schooldays ? Rather. Was he always clever ? 
Oh, I don't know. Never let it out if he was. We 
all liked Theo Yorke, but Good Heavens ! no one 
ever dreamed of seeing his name here, there, and 
everywhere ! " 

When Lady St. Andrews debated who should 
and who should not be invited to Largo Castle for 
the best days of August, she had no doubt what- 
ever as to the desirability of securing Archdeacon 
Yorke, supposing the Archdeacon could be secured. 
He was a handsome bachelor with private means ; 
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he had position and influence, was smiled upon at 
Court, and received everywhere. " I do hope we 
shall get the Archdeacon." 

And the Archdeacon, who was making his book 
for the autumn, and found he need hardly go out 
of his way to take in Largo Castle on his round of 
Scotch visits, was graciously pleased to find he 
could spare Lady St. Andrews a few days, fixing 
his own time in quite a royal manner, and as luck 
would have it, fixing upon the very date when it 
was easiest for her to get together suitable people 
to meet him. 

" To meet Archdeacon Yorke," figured in every 
invitation. 

Lady St. Andrews was now a widow with one 
son and several daughters — all unmarried — of 
whom Lady Eva was the eldest and best-look- 
ing. ^ 

Once she had been a^lry pretty girl, as we 
know ; and she still retained her slender, elegant 
figure and infantile features ; but the glow of youth 
was gone, and to natural spirits had succeeded a 
fitful vivacity not always to be reckoned upon. 

There had been disappointments and disillusions, 
while uncertain health had done the rest. 

It was not only the widowed countess who found 
her daughter's temper " trying " ; all within the 
radius understood that " poor Eva " was to be made 
allowance for. 

But Eva always seemed at her best in the com- 
pany of the Archdeacon* His vigour infused new 
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life into her drooping energies. She would revive 
like a flower in the sun beneath his courtly, kindly 
attention, and be quite pink and youthful looking 
after what her mother termed " a pleasant chat," 
carefully guarded by Lady St Andrews against 
interruption. 

If Eva could only take up with the Archdeacon, 
how admirable, how suitable such a match would 
be! 

There were so few men left to pick and choose 
from when daughters arrived at a certain age. 
Those who mostly came about them, the marriage- 
able ones, were widowers, and Eva abhorred 
widowers. 

It would be too terrible if she were to take up 
with some one beneath her, as single women 
approaching forty were so apt to do. 

Once or twice her ladyship had had a scare ; 
she could not forget thw 

There was that bearded tenor who came to sing 
at her parties, and whom Eva would talk to like 
another man ! 

And there was a foreigner, an oily Swede with 
yellow eyes, whose compliments every one had 
laughed at till one day — oh, it was dreadful to 
remember ! — one day Eva had flared up, and they 
had all stood aghast. 

Such quicksands had been tided over, but there 
was no saying that they might not recur, and Eva 
was now so appallingly self-willed — ^but if she 
would only take up with the Archdeacon ! 
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It would be the most satisfactory, irreproachable 
union ; might even be regarded as an alliance. 

The family was inquired into, and found to be 
respectable all round. 

Dr. Yorke, though still only a Canon, was pro- 
nounced to be a cultivated, scholarly gentleman — 
a parent every way worthy of his distinguished 
son ; and there was a cousin with a large estate 
who had also married into the peerage (the " also " 
being provisional); and though Reginald might 
once have been regarded as a more eligible parti^ 
Lady St Andrews was not sure, not at all sure, 
that she did not now consider a man of mark, a 
man with a name, and fame, and a prospective 
bishopric, even more desirable for a son-in-law 
than the mere owner of landed property and ten 
thousand a year. 

And then Archdeacon Yorke was not only a 
man of character, but a leader of the religious 
world. And poor Eva was already so fond of 
church-going, and would so quickly adapt herself 
to the r61e of a, clergyman's wife. Eva's mother 
heard herself modestly descanting on the duties 
and obligations of a clergyman's wife, and assuring 
all her dearest friends of dear Eva's capacity for 
fulfilling them. 

For herself she stood rather in awe of the Arch- 
deacon. He talked over her head, she frankly 
confessed to herself — ^but that was nothing. Eva 
understood him ; and it was really curious how 
that child, who had had so many offers, seemed to 

II 
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have been — yes, really seemed to have been— 
preserved by Providence for a special position. 

Once she went so far as to hint at something of 
the kind to her son. St. Andrews burst out laugh- 
ing. His mother had found dear Eva suited for 
special positions a good many times before. 

But he was quite ready to invite the Archdeacon. 
A man who would talk, and smoke, and amuse the 
ladies, and give no trouble to the men — above all, 
who would not use up any of his limited moor 
accommodation — was all right as a g^est ; and if 
anything could be made of him in regard to Eva, 
or any one of his sisters, he was agreeable. 

He was more interested in learning who were 
to be the feminine members of the party. Was 
Mrs. Velasquez coming? 

Mrs. Velasquez had been asked, but no definite 
answer had been received. The mother's eye, 
however, brightened as she spoke ; she had a 
second string to her bow on the present occasion, 
and his question had set it twanging. 

Eva and the Archdeacon, St. Andrews and Mrs. 
. Velasquez! What might not this fateful month 
of August bring forth? 

She was poor, but she would grudge no outlay 
of preparation. No shifts and strains, none of the 
struggle which was forever going on between the 
requirements of a noble house and the scantiness 
of its resources, should be apparent while the 
merry game was being played out 

She smiled as she gave her orders — ^smiled even 
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upon her butcher's book. It would be so easy to 
stint a little after it was all over, and especially if 
anything had come of it. 

St Andrews, if he married Mrs. Velasquez, a 
wealthy widow without encumbrances, and abso- 
lutely her own mistress, would be in a position to 
pay his mother's jointure, without any further need 
of the present family arrangement of living together 
and going shares. 

She would joyfully cart herself and her remain- 
ing daughters out of the way ; and then for a 
little ease, a little peace. The poor woman felt as 
if she would hardly know herself with a few 
pounds in her purse, and no worries about bills. 
And when Mrs. Velasquez' final answer came 
and was favourable. Lady St. Andrews stood for 
a full quarter-of-an-hour looking down upon the 
empty deer-park and overgrown avenue, (witli its 
traces of ancient splendour, sadly dimmed by 
present neglect,) and beheld a revival of busy life 
there: foresters felling and planting, verderers 
trimming the ragged edges, gardeners filling the 
old stone flower-pots with a blaze of bloom. 
Largo Castle might be her home no longer, but 
how willingly would she vacate it to a young, 
lovely, and rich mistress ! 
" Mrs. Velasquez is not young," said Lady Eva, 
I sharply. 

\ It had been impossible not to let fall a grain or 

I two of this dazzling vein of thought, even to an 
auditor who was not always sympathetic. 
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So much the better. Your brother is not 
young," replied Lady St Andrews. 

" Oh, we are all old together, I allow," laughing 
sarcastically. " Still, it is as well not to have a 
bevy of girls to divert attention from Mrs. Velas- 
quez and me and Nelly Stanmore. Let us have 
fair play," and again she laughed in a manner that 
jarred upon her mother's sensibilities. The 
thought had already been in her own mind, but 
she could not bear to have Eva say it. 

" Really, my dear, you are too — too " 

" Nonsense," said Eva, jerking her chin — it was 
somewhat too narrow and pointed now — in a 
manner that meant mischief. 

If only she would not jerk it at the Archdeacon! 



The principal guests were to arrive on the same 
day. 

" That's awkward, isn't it ? " said Eva. 

But her mother could see no awkwardness in the 
matter. 

" We can manage perfectly ; perfectly. There 
will just be time for the brougham to bring up 
Mrs. Velasquez, and go back for the Archdeacon. 
No, it had better not wait. It would look odd, 
and as if we were short of carriages. The boys' 
luggage can be sent up by the carrier, and they 
can walk. I have told Miss Ferrars to come the 
day before ; we could not have managed for her 
too. But your uncle and aunt will not mind 
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bringing a third person up with them, and as the 
Stanmores come on the morning of the next day, 
the horses will be quite fresh to go twice in the 
afternoon." 

When the afternoon came : " And now there is 
only Mrs. Velasquez," observed aunt Flora, having 
prospectively mastered all the rest of the party. 
" Pray, my dears, who is Mrs. Velasquez ? And is 
there a Mr. Velasquez, and any little masters and 
misses Velasquez ? " 

She was informed that Mrs. Velasquez stood 
alone in the world. 

"And really she is more Eva's friend than 
mine, supplemented Eva's mother. " I have only 
met her once or twice. She is an extremely nice- 
looking, agfreeable, well-mannered woman, whom 
everybody likes. Is it not so, Eva?" 

" You have forgotten to say one thing, mamma." 

" What, my dear ? " 

" That Mrs. Velasquez is rich." 

"Oh, that," said Lady St Andrews, laughing. 
But aunt Flora understood. 

"She really is very nice, though," said Eva to 
her aunt, when the two were alone. "I don't 
know what it is about Mrs. Velasquez, but I 

always feel " She broke off, arid looked out of 

the window. There had been a faint thrill of 
emotion in her voice. 

Mrs. Caldwell drew nearer ; she and Eva were 
in sympathy, and the elder woman often pitied the 
younger. 
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'^ I am so glad you like her, dear Eva." 

'' I do. I do like her. I like her so much that 
I can't bear to think — ^it isn't being unkind, aunt, 
but you know what St Andrews is. He has not 
an idea beyond sport and keeping up the 
property. He could never understand a woman 
such as Mrs. Velasquez. She reads, and thinks, 
and lives such a beautiful, strong, unselfish life, — 
she is so much above us all, that it seems a sort 
of sacrilege to get her down here just because St 
Andrews took rather a fancy to her in Town, and 
mamma was nearly off her head with joy. If 
mamma could appreciate Mrs. Velasquez — but she 
doesn't in the least. You heard her? *An 
agreeable, well-mannered woman.' And poor 
St Andrews fancying himself quite a favourite, 
merely because he was talked to kindly and 
listened to patiently! I do assure you, aunt, there 
was nothing more — not a single thing to build 
upon. I am sorry, but I can't help saying it" 

" Still, my dear, women do, you know — ^they are 
curious creatures ! " 

*' Oh, you think he has a chance ? But wait till 
you see Mrs. Velasquez." 

" She holds her head too high ? " 

* It isn't that, exactly." 

"She is too intellectual? Goes in for literary 
society? Writes herself, perhaps?" 

" No. No, I never heard that she wrote." 

"And clever people do not always expect to 
marry clever people." 
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"Certainly not," said Eva briskly. ("It would be 
a bad look out for me if they did/' thought she to 
hersel£) 

** And yet you put her on a pedestal ? Now let 
us look at this matter dispassionately. Mrs. Velas- 
quez is a charming woman, I doubt not. She 
married young, and lost both her husband and 
children many years ago. She is now about — 
what age?" 

"Thirty-eight or thirty-nine. I don't know 
exactly, but I think she is younger than I." 

" At any rate, she is old enough to look sensibly 
at people and things. Your brother could offer her 

an ancient title, a high position, and — and " 

" And nothing else." 
" Oh, my dear ! " 

"He can't He hasn't any more to offer. He 
is a dolt, and even mamma owns that he. runs to 
her like a child whenever there is any matter of 
business to be done. He — but there is no use 
talking about him. When you have seen Mrs. 
Velasquez you will judge for yourself. For me, 

I can only say that if a star were to fall " 

" Why, Eva ! " 

" She is so good," said Eva, with a sigh. " So 
good. And I know that she has suffered. Not 
like me ; not from little worries and frets and 
illnesses, but from great wrenches of the heart 
They say she was devoted to her husband, and 
that he wasn't what he ought to have been ; and 
there were two beautiful children, and both died in 
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one year ; but when you look at her face and hear 
her voice " The speaker's own failed. 

** She must indeed be a rare creature," said her 
aunt, tenderly, her own eyes filling. 

For a moment she thought that Eva was about 
to make some further confidence, but she only 
sighed again and turned away. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ARCHDEACON IS BAFFLED 

THE great yellow drawing-room of Largo 
Castle was ablaze with the splendour of a 
sinking sun when the party assembled for dinner 
the same evening. 

Every one had come and been duly installed ; 
for an hour previously silence had reigned through- 
out the mansion, all busy with their toilettes ; but 
now each opening door ushered in a new arrival. 

On the sofa sat the hostess in her somewhat 
worn and faded velvet, freshened up for the occa- 
sion, — the family lace and diamonds lending such 
countenance as they could to their ancient ally. 

By Lady St Andrews' side was her sister-in-law, 

Mrs. John Caldwell, who had also been down 

early, and whose placid countenance and frankly 

matronly form were set off to advantage by a 

gown of sober grey, relieved here and there by a 

touch of pink. A few roses of the same delicate 

shade nestled in the head-dress which was almost 

a cap, and sat becomingly upon the silvery hair. 

169 
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" I wish mamma would dress like aunt Flora/' 
Eva often thought 

Moreover, Eva glanced disdainfully towards the 
strange device of Miss Charlotte Ferrars, a garment 
without form and void, such as artists love, and 
towards the thick bush of red hair carefully brushed 
to form a framework for the small, shrewd face, 
together with the flat band of tinsel (supposed to 
be gold) which encircled the head above. "She 
does make a guy of herselC" 

Lady Eva, whatever she had lost, retained in 
dress a just and critical taste. No one could find 
fault with her own attire — ^suitable, harmonious, and 
fresh from the hands of a first-rate London dress- 
maker, — (she would wear her old frocks later ; on 
this first night she must be at her best). 

Miss Stanmore, in a quiet, unremarkable costume, 
and the younger daughters of the house, also in 
neutral tints, completed the feminine portion of 
the party. Mrs. Velasquez had not yet appeared. 

Of the men who were dotted about the room, 
mostly conversing with each other, all were present, 
and all, with one exception, in ordinary dress 
clothes ; but the Archdeacon's faultless clerical 
waistcoat did not separate him more distinctly 
from the common herd than did his commanding 
form and lofty air. There was no mistaking him. 
Theo now not only was, but looked — Some- 
body. 

And to speak plainly, he felt Somebody. He 
walked naturally to the front, whatever ground 
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was beneath his feet. He entered a room as 
though it were a public hall, and stood upon a 
hearthrug as conceiving it a platform. Directly 
he showed himself he expected the attention in- 
variably accorded him, and would have blushed 
uncomfortably — almost as the old Theo would 
have blushed — if overlooked and n^lected. That 
was the one thing he would not have understood ; 
but then such a thing never happened, never could 
happen in the case of Archdeacon Yorke. 

Accordingly even Lord St Andrews, whose wits 
were of the thickest where sport was not concerned, 
was now struggling with his best manners for the 
Archdeacon's benefit 

"Mind you talk to the Archdeacon before 
dinner," his mother had exhorted him. 

For reply, he had put out his lips, and shuffled 
with his feet. ** Talk ! That's easy to say. What 
am I to talk about ? " 

"Oh, about the moors," rejoined she, easily. 
Surely St Andrews, with his foot upon his native 
heath, could talk about the moors. 
He looked dubious however. 
"The moors? I don't suppose he knows a cock 
from a hen." 

"There is nothing the Archdeacon does not 
know." 

" Hoots ! " said St. Andrews, sourly. " That's 
just like you women," grumbled he. " It's always 
*the meenister' with you. I don't see tliat we 
needed the Archdeacon here at all." For a thought 
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had suddenly suggested itself: supposing it were 
" the meenister " with Mrs. Velasquez ? 

But this would never do. 

Lady St Andrews, sharp as a needle ivhere 
maternal perceptions were concerned, made haste 
to dissipate the cloud, and assure her dearest son 
that it was her dearest daughter for whom the 
Archdeacon's talk would be reserved, once he ivere 
fairly started, and had received the due attention 
of a host 

All St Andrews had to do was to make a little 
civil conversation at the outset ; and St Andre^vs, 
to his relief, soon found this easy enough. It was 
the guest who himself began about " the Twelfth,** 
and the grouse prospects, on the instant There- 
after all was smooth sailing. 

He was able to maintain a very decent appear- 
ance of being engrossed, while keeping his eye on 
the door all the same — ^though it must be confessed 
he was outdone even in this by the Archdeacon, 
who, less familiar with the subject, contrived both 
to do credit to such knowledge as he had, and to 
take stock of the company at one and the same 
time. 

Theo was grown fastidious, and all doors being 
open to him, would sometimes wonder why he 
ever found himself in a dull house ? He was now 
cogitating and predicting. 

Were these all ? He almost wished he had not 
broken his journey and turned aside at Leuchars 
Junction. He did not suppose he should have an 
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idea in common with a single person present 
That old Colonel Stanmore had already bored 
him consumedly, and — but the door opened and 
Mrs. Velasquez came in. 

The Archdeacon's eye was upon her in a moment 
A fine woman — a woman richly and elegantly 
dressed, and with hair arranged according to the 
latest fashion. A woman who made her entrance 
with something of his own air, modified. There 
vras the ease, freedom, and high bearing — but 
there was also unconsciousness, and natural sim- 
plicity. " She must be some great lady," decided 
he, immediately. 

And it did not escape him that his companion 
broke off short in what he was saying, and made 
an awkward lurch forward as though to intercept 
the new-comer, who in her shining black draperies, 
was softly sweeping towards the interior of the 
room. 

St Andrews was unperceived, and drew back 
confused and disconcerted. 

"What a booby!" smiled the Archdeacon to 
himself The dea of any one's being put out by 
such a trifle amused him. 

And he was conscious of raising his estimate of 
the whole room because of the new presence. 

She did not sit down, being late, and one or 
two stood up beside her, involuntary foils. Lady 
St. Andrews' sunburnt wrinkles and bent shoulders 
formed scarcely less of a contrast than did the thin 
cheekbones and pointed elbows of her daughter ; 
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and the sun shone cruelly through the latter's 
be-frizzed locks, still fair, but so scanty that no art 
could make them stand out full and soft and 
glossy, as the hair on the head close by. 

Eva's pure and chiselled forehead, moreover— 
her chief beauty — ^grew narrow and meaningless 
beside the other's broad, noble brow. 

"Who can she be?" queried the Archdeacon, 
contentedly. 

He was not impatient; his turn would come; 
and he ne;yer lowered himself so far as to make 
inquiries. In the scrappy few minutes before 
dinner an introduction, he fully realised, could not 
be made with any empressement ; and as it was 
out of the question that he, in his position of chief 
guest, could sit anywhere near the unknown, who 
would certainly be second if not principal lady, 
and over whom St Andrews was already hovering 
—shaving followed humbly as soon as he could 
recover from his rebuff — he was resigned to put 
off the happy moment. 

But a happy moment it must be. 

The more his eyes took in, the more his ears 
absorbed, the greater was his assurance that he 
should be rewarded presently for having changed 
at Leuchars Junction. 

When he just caught the prefix "Mrs.," although 
he lost the name (it might have been " Astor" — 
one of the Astors ?) the " Mrs." took away his last 
shadow of apprehension. A married woman would 
be not only safe in herself, but an absolute haven 
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of refuge from all the quicksands which, in the 
shape of Lady Eva and her bevy, stared him in 
the face. 

If there were one thing the Archdeacon hated 
above all others, it was a single lady of a certain 
age. It seemed to him as if the number of them 
in the world had doubled and trebled of late years. 
Wherever he went he found them there before him ; 
thick upon the ground ; anxious, expectant 

Widows he did not object to a tithe as much ; 
and if this stately creature in black should prove 
to be a widow, well and good. He had no wish 
to cut out St Andrews, — but St Andrews surely 
could not object to his enjoying the society of an 
agreeable woman, and might even be flattered by 
his readiness to do so. 

What a charming laugh she had ! 

Theo was a grave man, seldom struck by the 
ludicrous side of things ; it followed that he looked 
and looked again when Mrs. Velasquez laughed. 
There was a genuine ring, a spontaneous, infectious 
joyousness, that took him back to days when he 
too would once in a while burst out a-laughing 
from sheer inability to help it 

As a rule he disliked jocularity, and particularly 
abominated jovial Churchmen. 

But he could remember his cousin Harold — now 
an overburdened family man, with all the fun gone 
out of him — Theo could remember taking kindly 
to Hal's simplest jokes, and missing them when 
they no longer entered into his life. 
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It might have been some swift recognition of 
this that made the Archdeacon look benignly 
down the table, and observe, " There is something 
very amusing going on down there," as an excuse 
for letting his eyes rest for a moment on the 
animated countenance of the speaker to whom 
the 'something' was plainly due. 

It was certainly a countenance worth looking 
at, — and now he came to think of it he was as 
certainly not beholding it for the first time. 

In the course of his endless dinner-parties, or 
at some of those countless charitable functions 
with which London teems in season and out of 
season, he had met the lady, perhaps even co- 
operated with her? It must be so, he was sure 
of it ; and having got so far he ought to have no 
difficulty in recollecting further. 

He would not assist his memory ; would not 
put a question to save his laziness trouble ; he was 
now on the track, and in a few minutes would be 
sure to hit the bull's-eye and score a point 

He might look, however; and every time he 
looked there was a fresh start and shock, and a 
sensation of being on the very verge of a discovery, 
while yet, annoyance! he could not lay hold 
upon it 

" It will come of itself when I have a minute 
to think ! " he was fain to resign himself at last 
"One meets so many of these dear, benevolent 
women in Town that it is hardly surprising one 
should forget Can it be Lady Merchiston?" 
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mused he. "Merchiston — Merchiston? It is some 
one with a name like that But this person is not 
a ' I^ady/ — no, I must try again. I must remember 
she is only a * Mrs./ else she is very like the 
Duchess of— can it be the Duchess' sister-in-law ? *' 
he broke off sharply. 

But he did not think so. At least he could 
recall nothing whatever about the Duchess* sister- 
in-law — ^so she could scarcely have made an im- 
pression upon him ; and somehow he had a feeling 
that had Lord St Andrews' neighbour been in 
the question, her image would not have been so 
entirely obliterated. 

The next time he looked the fair unknown was 
serious — nay, earnest. She was resting her cheek 
upon her forefinger as lost in thought, while several 
appeared to wait for the result. 

Some one spoke, and was silenced by a hasty 
gesture. 

"Where did I see that last?" cried Theo, to 
himself. " That quick, imperative motion, accom- 
panied by such an enchanting, disarming smile. 
That smile ? Every moment the whole face grows 
more familiar. I must, I will remember ; I will 
not be baffled." 

" Do you like our gooseberries. Archdeacon ? " 
The Archdeacon did, extremely. He had piled 
up his plate from sheer absence of mind, but he 
knew he liked gooseberries, and said so. 

" We are later than you in the South," continued 
Lady St Andrews, looking round with the con- 
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sciousness that her dessert at least left nothing to 
be desired ; " but this has been such a warm sum- 
mer that even the wall-fruits are ready — at least 
some of them are." 

Theo started on a discussion of wall-fruits. 

He had an uncle who was a connoisseur, who 
had himself designed an orchard-house on a plan 
now widely adopted. Suddenly he stopped diort ; 
something he was saying, some reminiscence of 
die uncle in question, brought again that curious, 
subtle, fleeting sensation of being just about to 
* place ' the provokingly mysterious stranger. 

But this was absurd. He had not seen his 
uncle for years, and at no time in Town — ^while it 
was almost certain that he must have met the lady 
in Town. 

A mere meeting and no more, it must have been ; 
staying at the same house would have left a much 
more permanent impression ; he was again distrait 
and inattentive, answering his hostess mechanically. 

Then Lady Eva on his other side began to 
speak, and he could turn his head and steal a 
glance down the table. 

But he gained nothing by the manoeuvre ; and 
at length in desperation was about to own beat, 
and take the short cut to attaining his object 
which lay beneath his hand ; but the moment had 
been put off too long ; and he had just opened his 
lips after a preliminary "Hem" — ^tribute to the 
ghost of nervousness long since defunct within his 
bosom — ^when he found himself on his feet holding 
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back Lady Eva's chair for her to pass out, and his 
** May I inquire the name ? " was never destined 
to be uttered. 

Having waited so long, he told himself he would 
now see the thing out It was a problem — a 
conundrum to be worked out 

The idea amused his fancy, and he had an odd 
fancy too that he would not give St Andrews the 
pleasure of thinking that he, the Archdeacon, had 
been watching and coveting his position through- 
out the hour. He would hold his tongue yet a bit. 

Such admirable patience brought its own reward, 
for on re-entering the drawing-room the Arch- 
deacon was met by his hostess ere he had advanced 
more than a few paces and presented — it was all 
done in an instant — to the lady in black. " Arch- 
deacon Yorke — Mrs Velasiquez." 

Velasquez? The Archdeacon's thoughts were 
in confusion, or all would have been clear at once ; 
but for one thing, he hardly heard; and for another, 
he was so determinedly pursuing one idea, that it 
was a mere gleam of exultation which darted 
adiwart his mind when he saw a friendly hand 
extended, and heard a pleasant, "Weliave met 
before," which confirmed suspicions, and re-estab- 
lished him in his own esteem. 

He made his bow, smiled, and murmured — 

"Met before? Certainly, certainly. Was it — 
ah— in Town, of course ? At Marlborough House, 
was it not? At the Garden Party? Such a 
charming party. So " 
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** No, it was not at Marlborough House, Arch- 
deacon." 

" No ? But I am so stupid, so forgetful. I 
remember, if I may be allowed to say so, your 
face most perfectly. It is a mere question of— 
at the great Bazaar, was it not ? Such an inte- 
resting occasion " 

" I did not go. It was too * interesting ' for me." 

"You are right A perfect rabble. But my 
poor head plays me such tricks ; it is shockingly 
rude of me." An apologetic laugh. (" Confound 
the woman, why can't she help me out?" ejacu- 
lated Theo, inwardly.) 

There she sat, however, mutely, archly waiting, 
and that no help was to be forthcoming was plain. 

He would hark back a bit There were the 
Jubilee fStes of last year ; he had gone in for 
them to an extent that had left chaos on his 
mental mirror; wherefore it was a likely spot 
over which to cast his fly. 

All was vain, however. She had not even been 
in England at the Jubilee time. 

"Do let me blunder on," said he, good- 
humouredly ; " don't take pity on my stupidity, 
I implore you, but let me extricate myself from 
the mire if I can. You are good enough to 
remember our meeting?" interrogatively. "Yes?" 
as she nodded assent, " and I am idiot enough to 
forget it What an intolerable position! The 
pillory could not be worse." 

But it was obvious that he was talking against 
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time, and there was something in the artificial 
flow of words and the stereotyped smile by which 
they were accompanied, which caused a strange 
sensation in the breast of Mrs. Velasquez. 

She turned her head, which had hitherto been 
slightly averted, and looked steadily at the Arch- 
deacon. 

Would he not remember now f 
Apparently not. The struggle within was 
visible on every feature, but there was no 
recognition. 

" It was twenty years ago," said she, softly, at 
last 

Theo uttered an exclamation. The colour 
rushed to his brow. 

" Twenty years ago this summer. Try to think 
where you were then, and what you were then. 
Can you recall a July day — and a lake — ^and hot, 
sweet-scented pinewoods, and a boy and a girl in 
a boat, going fishing? The fish would not take 
at first, so the boy and girl talked . • . He talked 
and she listened . . . He told her many things 
she had never known before, and she promised — 
never mind what she promised . . . they were to 
meet again ; to meet soon and often ; but — they 
never did. They never saw each other from that 
day to this." 

" To this ! " echoed he. He was staring at her 
wildly, blindly. 

It was she who was smiling now. 

" And when they did meet he did not know her. 
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And even when she tried to help him, he would 
not remember — ^for he — for you had quite for- 
gotten Irene Ravelston." 

" Irene Ravelston ! " His arms fell by his side. 
" Irene Ravelston ! " 



CHAPTER III 



/ AM RIPE FOR MATRIMONY* 
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EALLY I did not intend those two en- 
tirely to monopolise each other," said 
Lady St Andrews, crossly 

Again and again had she drifted up to the sofa 
on which sat the lady and gentleman who should 
each have been shining in other spheres ; but on 
no single occasion had she effected her purpose. 

True, the Archdeacon had risen mechanically — 
Theo's manners were irreproachable — and re- 
mained standing as long as his hostess remained 
speaking ; but she could not say to him straight 
out, " Come along with me," and he did not seem 
to perceive the minor hint of her interruption. He 
reseated himself directly she passed on. 

She asked Mrs. Velasquez for music. But Mrs. 
Velasquez was unable to give it. 

She produced a photograph, and it was looked 
at courteously ; but returned to her. 

" Go and try for yourself," she told her son. 

He only gfrunted in reply. 
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Then she stood at a distance, and made the 
remark above recorded. 

Not that there was any breach of good breed- 
ing or vulgar appearance of flirtation in the air 
and attitude of the pair ; they sat upright and con- 
versed — that was all that could be said of them ; 
but then, why did they sit so still and converse so 
long? 

And why were Eva and her brother both so 
tiresome that neither would stir a finger to break 
up the conference? It was with them that the 
perturbed parent was chiefly indignant ; she was 
sure that either the one or the other could have 
done all that was needed had she or he chosen. 

"Do, mamma, not look at them like that," 
exhorted Eva, at last Eva had more self-com- 
mand than her mother. 

"Suppose we have a round game?" suggested 
Lady St Andrews' sister-in-law. " My dear 
Cecilia, we are a little dull. Don't you think 
a round game?" And the next moment it 
was circulated through the room that Mrs. 
Caldwell was anxious for a round game. 

The unlucky thing was that poor aunt Flora, 
when appealed to, could not for the life of her 
think of one she knew, and could only murmur 
feebly that she had proposed it on account of the 
young people. Whereupon she who had been 
smiled upon before was looked at witheringly, 
and as good as told she might have held her 
tongue. 
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Besides, it grew late, and other tites-d-tite had 
been formed. The men who wqre to make an 
early start for the moor next morning (towards 
which their thoughts were now chiefly bent), were 
satisfied to play the agreeable even to somewhat 
elderly damsels faute-de-mieux^ if they might only 
break up soon, and get in their smoke before an 
early bed-going ; none of them had evinced the 
slightest alacrity in responding to aunt Flora's 
proposition. 

One or two indeed had jumped up, but now 
owned they had imagined "Good-nights" were 
beginning ; and so obvious was it that these would 
not be generally unwelcome that, " I say, you'd 
better be off," muttered St. Andrews to his sister, 
at last "There's nothing to stop for. Get the 
mater under weigh — and don't let us fool another 
evening like this," under his breath. 

" Oh yes, I am quite ready for my little bed," 
said Mrs. Velasquez, pleasantly. " When one has 

been travelling since break of day " 

" So I thought You must be tired." Mollified 
by the lady's prompt obedience, and only too glad 
to see in it a salve to her anxiety, Lady St 
Andrews made shift to carry on the easy tone. 
"Colonel Stanmore has been nodding for this hour 
back," proceeded she, confidentially, "and my 
brother-in-law has already slipped away. He is 
something of an invalid, and keeps his own hours. 

The sportsmen are thinking of to-morrow ^" 

"We are all thinking of to-morrow," said the 
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Archdeacon, with animation. ''We will all take 
advantage of your kind consideration." 

He longed to be alone and think. The idea 
of being dragged off to the smoking-room was 
intolerable to him. He might smoke, but his own 
window opened on to a small stone balcony on a 
retired side of the castle ; the night was warnt and 
still ; he had taken note when dressing, that if the 
company was not to his mind here was a door 
of escape ; and he now thought of it just in time 
to acknowledge with befitting warmth Lady St 
Andrews' * kind consideration.' 

" No, thank you, I think not to-night ; I will not 
^oin you to-night," said he to his host, later on. 
Oh yes, I smoke ; but I think not tq-night, thank 
you," extricating himself from the main body who 
were preparing to move off, in the easy fashion 
of a man who could do as he liked in such 
matters. 

St Andrews, delighted, lit him a candle. " Ijet 
me come with you. You might not remember 
your room, Archdeacon." 

But the Archdeacon remembered it perfectly : 
always marked his bearings before he quitted an 
anchorage, and would not hear of an escort 

Furthermore, he remarked with a slight yawn, 
as he took the candle and shook hands, that he 
felt more stupid than conceivable. He hoped he 
had not bored Mrs. Velasquez to death, for finding 
in her an old friend whom he had lost sight of for 
years^ he had been guilty of raking up reminis- 
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cences^ — ^an unpardonable crime. She must have 
fbuqd him prosy beyond everything. 

The trick of calling himself * prosy ' had been 
caught from Edward Chester. 

It passed with Lord St. Andrews', however. His 
dull face brightened, and the relief of his heart, was 
instantly depicted upon it. 

"Oh, I expect Mrs. Velasquez thought it all 
right," said he. 

" I expect she did," said Theo, to himself 

He was intensely excited ; more excited and 
unnerved than he, the Archdeacon, had ever been 
before — ^than Theo had ever supposed Archdeacon 
Yorke could be. 

Good heavens ! What an extraordinary adven- 
ture ? What a bewildering coincidence ! That after 
twenty years, in which he might have met Mrs. 
Velasquez anywhere — in any place, at any moment 
— ^they should never once have fallen in with each 
other until — ^he stopped and stared at himself in 
the glass. 

He was ripe ; yes, he was ripe for matrimony. 

He had not lost anything; even the dash of grey 
which now intermingled with his thick locks of 
raven hair was no disfigurement — rather the con- 
trary. The face was older certainly, the expression 
more marked, but the features had if anything 
gained rather than lost. He was an extremely 
handsome man, and to himself he might acknow- 
ledge the truth, he was a man who might marry 
anybody. 
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Then how interesting it would be, how romantic 
to marry his old love ! 

That she was a widow and almost his contem- 
porary in years was no drawback, not in the 
least 

She was a beautiful creature, and had, like him- 
self, made her mark. It could not be said of him 
that he was doing badly, even from a worldly point 
of view, if he married the rich, popular, charming 
Mrs. Velasquez. 

** See how I knew she was no ordinary person 
before I even caught her name," cogitated he 
" The very instant she entered the room ! And 
it is as plain as a pikestaff that she has been got 
here for St Andrews. She is thought good enough 
for him — for an earl, and the descendant of a long: 
line of earls. But he has no chance — none," cried 
Theo almost aloud, the blood in his veins dancing 
as if from new wine. " She would never look at 
that lout Irene knows a blockhead when she 
sees him. Velasquez? I wonder who and what 
Velasquez was?" musing. "If I could only 
recollect? Surely I heard at the time? I know 
I did hear of the marriage, and that it was 
some half-Spanish family she had married into. 
Down in the West where there is still some of 
old Armada blood. Anyhow, he is dead ; has been 
some years dead — and I don't fancy Irene is 
inconsolable. Once or twice she looked at me. 
She was, she must have been thinking — indeed 
she frankly owned she was thinking of that day. 
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She put me hard to it now and then to recollect 
— ^but so much has happened in my life since. 
A man may be excused if impressions fade more 
quickly with him than with a woman. She, dear 
soul, has evidently not forgotten me," with a thrill 
of exultation, "and now all that remains is to 
re-kindle the smouldering embers. But softly, 
softly ; I must not be too precipitate." 

By this time he was out on his balcony, smoking 
fast and breathlessly. 

** It was on just such a night as this. The stars 

twinkled in the clear, dark sky, scarcely darker 

than this," looking up, "because it was earlier 10 

the year. A month earlier — but twilight is shorter 

in the South. What a baptism I underwent that 

night! How the fire burned within! Past and 

Future were nothing — the Present was everything. 

To meet her again — ^to be with her — * to hear, to 

see, to feel, and to possess,' that was all I cared 

for. ... A mad boy. Mad, mad ; but, my God ! " 

The straight figfure suddenly drooped, and a sigh 

that was almost a groan escaped involuntarily — 

^ I would* I could ever feel such madness again ! 

. . . Irene ? I look at her, I touch her, I admire, 

approve, I think that I could love — stop, I will 

love. • . . What ? I am not a stone. Even now 

I am trembling, I who never experience a tremor 

where women are concerned. . . . Irene ? It must 

be Irene — it must be her image which has held me 

back hitherto. Men of my age cannot be expected 

to— it would be absurd, unnatural to fancy they 
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it worth while or not ! It was the merest toss-up. 
Had the Newhavens been able to have me, I should 
have gone straight on, and thrown these people 
over like a shot ; and Irene — ^who knows ? — might 
have let herself be snapped up by that fool St. 
Andrews with his great, shark mouth. She might. 
Women are such ninnies." ... 

"Well, now, to bed. To bed and to sleep — ^if 
sleep I can. My head is spinning round. I 
wonder if hers is? She had the advantage over 
me in knowing beforehand that we were to meet ; 
but yet I think she was not quite so cool as she 
would fain have appeared. It was good manners 
— ^the best of manners — to acknowledge the old 
acquaintanceship with that calm, composed air, 
and revert so smilingly to our boy and girl frater- 
nisation; but Mrs. Velasquez, for all her indifference, 
has a curiously correct memory. She never made 
a slip. I had entirely forgotten that little passage- 
at-arms over the Shakespeare quotation — but she 
had hunted it out months afterwards and nearly 
written it out for me ! If she had ? " he paused, 
reflecting, "would it have altered matters, I wonder? 
I was terribly 'gone' upon her. Long after Chester 
and Reginald and all of them thought I had got 
over it, there were moments when, had I dared, 
I would have thrown everything to the winds for a 
sight of Irene Ravelston ; when I gnashed my 
teeth behind the leading-rein in which Chester 
held me, and would have snapped it like match- 
wood had she come by." . . , 
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" I never told him why I liked talking to that 
German madchen : she had Irene's eyes. And 
there was that smart American whose repartee 
was supposed to have so struck the Archdeacon. 
He was reminded of an English girl who was as 
quick and bright, and whose laugh followed like 
silver bells." . . . 

"Strange that I did not recognise the laugh," 
muttered he, peevishly, (the "Archdeacon" re- 
suming his sway over the "Theo" of old), "but 
I was taken at vantage, unprepared, tired, and 
obliged to keep up an eternal conversation with 
one or other of those drivelling women all the 
while. I really cannot blame myself" . . . 

"And Irene is changed — certainly she is changed. 
I will not say that she is gone off in appearance, 
but she has an altogether new face and figure. 
After we had talked awhile traces of her former 
girlish prettiness peeped out — I could see the one 
countenance, as it were, through the other — but it 
took me some time even to do that No matter. 
It is the new and not the old Irene I am to woo 
and win." . . . 

"Nor shall I be long a- wooing. I know you, 
fair lady; I know you of old. Boldness, not 
timidity — a strong grasp, not a feeble touch, is 
what carries the day with you. Oh, to think that 
all that havoc was wrought in one single day, one 
day of burning life ; and that were I but Theo 
Yorke again, with pluck and nerve and No, by 

Heaven ! more than that is needed — the vital spark 
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is wanting; gone, lost for ever." Again a sigh, 
a long, bitter, indrawn breath, and the speaker 
drew himself slowly back from the parapet and 
turned to re-enter his turret-chamber. " I am a 
fool," said he, abruptly. "Supposing it is, who 
need be the wiser?" 

But Irene lay weeping upon her bed. 
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V A, where is the Archdeacon ? " 

"How should I know, mamma? Why 
do you ask me?" 

" Because he was with you when I last saw him," 
said Lady St Andrews rayore quietly, warned by 
her daughter's tone. 

" That was two hours ago," rejoined Eva, with a 
sharp little laugh. " And since then none of us 
have set eyes on the Archdeacon — nor on Mrs. 
Velasquez," pointedly. "We are beginning to 
speculate if it can have taken place ? We say it 
ought, if it hasn't. It would be their only excuse 
for treating us all with such contempt." 

"What can you possibly mean?" Lady St 
Andrews confronted the speaker with a cold stare 
which had yet a shade of dawning terror in it " I 
do not like such jesting. I am surprised that — 
that — and the Archdeacoil, too ! " 

" Yes, I know. Mamma thinks us flippant," said 

Lady Eva, addressing the rest of the party, for 
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although no men were present, all the feminine 
portion of the community were gathered together 
on a heather brae, where an encampment had been 
made, and preparations for afternoon tea were long 
complete. 

It was nearly six o'clock, but no sportsmen had 
yet appeared, and the hostess was not only pro 
voked by the defalcation of two of her party, but 
suffering from the deferment of her favourite meaL 
She had wearily toiled up the hillside in the heat, 
even then longing for her tea — the worry, anxiety, 
and disappointment of each successive day having 
taken away every other kind of appetite ; but she 
had kept her longings to herself, since no recumbent 
figures started from the heather to greet their 
approach, nor did any far " Halloo " echo from the 
neighbouring heights; so that, "We had better wait 
a little," she had suggested easily, " it is early yet" 

It was then five o'clock, by the Archdeacon's 
watch. 

He had headed the party up, breasting the brae 
which, despite its familiarity, was a formidable 
ascent to both the elderly ladies, with the ease of a 
stag of ten, and cruelly unconscious of any one's 
trailing wearily behind, while one pretty doe by his 
side pressed the turf with springing step. 

Gradually the two forged ahead. " Let them go 
on," whispered Lady Eva, nodding and indicating. 
" It is bound to come to-day, or some day, and it 
would be so interesting to have it happen while 
they are here." 
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Interesting? Those thus addressed glanced 
furtively at each other. Interesting ? Yes, indeed. 
And rather pitiful, and terribly ironidal. 

They felt for poor Eva, those who suspected the 
truth — and there were only a few of the younger 
ones who did not; and they guessed, moreover, 
that there was a double misadventure in the case. 
St. Andrews was more boorish than ever, openly 
biting his nails and glowering beneath his brows 
whenever he saw Mrs. Velasquez and the Arch- 
deacon together. 

** But then these sort of things are always 
happening," said Miss Stanmore. " I remem- 
ber " and she told a tale of the kind. 

After which Charlotte Ferrars * remembered ' 
also; and though her men and women were 
common mortals, and not lords and ladies, they 
were entitled to sympathy of a decently inferior 
type. 

Aunt Flora alone said nothing, and did not even 
kiss her niece more affectionately than usual, for 
which Eva felt grateful. 

But Eva's mother fought bravely on. The tide 
was dead against her; every plan and scheme 
missed its mark ; every spark of hope was no 
sooner alight than it flickered out, — but she could 
not, would not believe the hideous truth. 

She would still smile and assure the Archdeacon 
of prolonged welcome ; would still refuse to hear of 
Mrs. Velasquez' departure. 

Six days had now elapsed since the first evening, 
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and the original term of Archdeacon Yorke's stay- 
had been limited to three. 

But trifles of this kind were brushed like flies 
from Theo's path. He sought his hostess, found 
he need not be in the North quite so soon as 
intended, and it was so charming at Largo Castle, 

that he was tempted to He had no need to 

finish his sentence. 

"The Archdeacon is not leaving us till next 
week," had been thereafter exultantly announced 
all round. 

And the Archdeacon was prudent, and mounted 
guard over the real Theo ; controlling, subduing, 
and holding him in with a grip of iron. 

Nevertheless Irene could not understand how 
no one saw — she fancied no one saw — what she 
felt to the inmost fibre of her being. 

Were they really deceived by that suave, dis- 
engaged exterior, that mask of general affability 
and easy courtesy? 

Did they not know that the moment she entered 
a room a pair of dark eyes, almost the eyes of old, 
would flash towards her and follow, follow wherever 
she went ? 

Did they not see that without apparent change 
of posture, without ever breaking up a conference, 
or neglecting a duty, by some means or other, subtle 
and unperceived, the tall, spare form which could 
not ordinarily move without drawing attention, 
would noiselessly be at her side? 

Heartbroken, she did not try to ward him off. 
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While the two are together, hidden from view 
in a rocjlcy chasm beside a foaming mountain pool — 
while Lady St Andrews is fretting, and the others 
are whispering and speculating — let us spare a few 
moments to fill up the interval in Irene's life which 
has taken place since last we saw her. 

She had, as we know, married early, and, as at 
first appeared, happily. 

The little episode among the Surrey pinewoods 
had slipped naturally into the past, as such episodes 
do, and a whole young heart was honestly given to 
the dashing, soldierly Captain Velasquez, who came 
curvetting to the door on his mettlesome steed, and 
about whom such pleasant things were said by all 
concerned. 

Papa and mamma smiled approval. There was 
nothing but approval on every side. The dear 
child would be settled near her parents in a 
beautiful home of her own — at any rate while the 
Admiral retained his present command ; and even 
when he should have moved, with Captain Velas- 
quez' means there need be no looming shadows 
of separation and trouble ; it really seemed as if 
a fairer prospect could not have opened before any 
affectionate daughter and those she loved. 

And there being nothing to wait for, the wedding 
bells rang out at the earliest possible date. 

Ten years afterwards Irene said a few words to 
her sister : " No one was to blame. But, lone, I 
sometimes wonder how we could have been so 
blind ? How was it that not one of us shrank by 
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instinct from that smooth tongue and false smile ? 
We heard he was brave ; but when I listen to his 
story of a battlefield, I sicken. He swore to love 
me, but he has loved ** 

lone took her sister's head upon her bosom. 

" And now he is dying," sobbed she, ** there is no 
hope ; and I — I can't feel as a wife should. Not 
even when our darlings were taken, and I thought 
he did care for tAem, though he had ceased to care 
for me, did he give me one kind word. He cursed 
me that very night, because I begged him not 
to drink. . , ." 

" Poor Irene — ^poor Irene. . . ." 

When all was over, " Poor Irene will have peace 
now, at any rate," murmured they all ; and Lady 
Ravelston spoke openly of 'that wretched mar- 
riage,' and the comfort it was that Death had put 
in his claim at last to a wicked, unnatural son-in- 
law, in whom every one had been so deceived. 

But of the prolonged agony of those ten years 
even she knew but little. Irene, once so frank, so 
ready to confide joys and sorrows, had learned to 
endure in silence, to lock the door of her heart, and 
ask no one to share her cross. 

All the joy she had looked for on earth was gone, 
but in its place had come — what? A purified, 
chastened, disciplined spirit ; a new nature, born, of 
suffering, watered by tears, strengthened and estab^ 
lished by each succeeding year of sadness ; and in 
place of the high spirits of youth there came at 
length such a noble fortitude, such a heavenly 
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resignation upon the brow once so smooth and 
unruffled, that none could see it unmoved. 

•* My sweet angel of a daughter/' Lady Ravelston 
would now say ; and she would gaze with glistening 
eye upon the face so changed, so worn and wistful, 
yet so divinely calfti, and listen like a child when 
now and again Irene, longing but timid, would let 
fall cooling drops from the fountain of light which 
welled up within her own bosom. 

In the end the mother was led by the daughter 
to tread the same path, and others of the family 
following their lead, Irene's life brightened on every 
side. 

Presently her interests enlarged and her sym- 
pathies widened. 

Brothers married and their households had claims 
upon her. lone's children were almost as her own. 
Her health improved, there being now no constant 
strain upon it, and something of the old energy, and 
vivacity which had seemed for ever crushed, crept 
slowly back. 

" Irene is quite cheerful now," inquiring friends 
would be informed. "What does she do? Oh, 
she does all sorts of things. She is the busiest 
person imaginable." 

Indeed, Irene often found the days and weeks too 
short Her tranquil life flew on wings. She was 
♦" Everybody's body," she said. They were to look 
upon her as the family drudge, — but in reality she 
was the family benefactor. Her wealth, her leisure, 
her freedom from home ties, enabled her to radiate 
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kindnesses which others might have been as willing 
but were not as able to perform. 

" How wonderful your sister is, Lady Tremome f " 

" Yes," said lone. 

"Is she not? So cheerful — so bright." 

" Yes." The speaker was not a person to whom 
lone Tremome could unlock her bosom. 

" After all she has gone through, you know. But 
I suppose she always was of a lively disposition ? " 

And poor lone, never very ready with her 
tongue, was fain to let it rest that the serenity 
upon her sister's brow was the result of a lively 
disposition. 

" Oh, but it really does help, you know," laughed 
Irene, when the incident was brought to her ear ; 
" I was always * L'AUegro,' and you, lone, ' II 
Peneroso.' Uncle George called us so as little 
girls." 

" You dear thing ! You never will take credit for 
anything." 

"For what should I take credit?" said Irene, 
gently. 

"Why for — for — every one says you are so 
wonderful, so sweet, so good, so full of other 
people's concerns, and all that My children think 
you a perfect saint" 

" Oh, ril soon shake that nonsense out of them," 
cried Irene, looking like eighteen. 

It was during her early period of disillusion and 
prostration that the image of Theobald Yorke 
began to recur with gradually increasing distinct- 
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ness. Happiness would have obliterated it for 
ever, but there were hours of anguish when the 
world with all its allurements slipped from beneath 
Irene's feet, and it was during one of these that 
first there flashed upon memory certain words, and 
the looks by which they were accompanied, which 
had been inexplicable, however thrilling at the 
moment, but whose meaning now seemed clear. 

That boy, untaught by the hard school of 
experience, had grasped the truth which it had 
needed so much bitterness and awfulness to dimly 
outline before her reluctant eyes. What a marvel 1 

And what an opportunity lost 1 If he would 
only come to her, and with the same lofty aims and 
exalted aspirations — if he would put it to her now, 
whether she could be satisfied with a life of 
pleasure ? 

And as the great truths of Christianity gained 
ground within the ppor tortured soul, finally healing 
every wound, and bringing hope, joy, peace, to the 
crushed and bleeding spirit, there entwined around 
the remembrance of her early mentor a species of 
halo. 

He had gone his way, and she hers, and they 
might never meet again — but it gave her silent 
pleasure to hear of his well-earned reputation, and 
to conjure up in solitude an ideal, of which the boy 
was father to the man. 

If Theo Yorke at twenty-one could be so far- 
seeing and deep-searching, what must he not have 
become at forty-one ? 
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It was when the Archdeacon was forty-one and 
Irene Valasquez in her thirty-ninth year that she 
received the invitation from Lady St Andrews to 
meet Archdeacon Yorke, which caused her to find 
that she was certainly going to Scotland that 
autumn. 

•* Oho ? " said lone, archly. 

Irene blushed to her brow. 

" What are you saying ' Oho ' about ? And 
what is auntie blushing about?" demanded a 
suspicious voice. Irene's favourite niece was 
leaning on her aunt's knee and looked up quickly 
into her face. 

The sisters put off the child — or thought they 
did — and waited till they were alone. Then Lady 
Tremorne began. "You know you always have 
had a sort of weakness for that Theo." 

" That Theo, indeed ! Speak respectfully of 
Archdeacon Yorke, if you please." 

"You are quite excited about meeting him 



again." 



" A little thing excites me ; always did.'* 
" You poor dear ! But it is nice to see you ; 
and oh, Irene, how strange, how very strange it 

would be if after all ^" 

" Very strange, truly. Don't be a goose. Had 
there ever been the slightest anything on his part, 
don't you suppose he could have found me out 
long before now? Did we not agree that he 
showed plainly, even at the time, that it was 
nothing more than a momentary impression — 
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pretty deep — because with men like him every- 
thing^ is deep, but still not enough to survive an 
attack of scarlet-fever ? He never called on us ; 
never once came near the house after he returned 
to Town that spring." 

" You know Reginald Yorke told the New- 
havens that he had been desperately smitten with 
you — those were his very words." 

** And very good words, very well expressed on 
Reginald's part They stated the facts of the case 
exactly. ' Desperately smitten ' is a three month's 
malady, and Theo had it. Afterwards he thought 
no more of me than I did of him." 

" You thought a little longer than that ; I don't 

believe you have ever quite " 

" Oh yes, guiU. Dear lone, remember," said 
her sister softly, and lone was grave at once. 
"And I have never since given Theo Yorke 
a thought, except as one might think of a saint, or 
of a hero," cohtinued Irene, deliberately. "You 
fancied I was taken with his good looks and 
devotion, but it was not so; I could have forgotten 
those, and did forget them altogether. What I 
could not forget, what came back to me in my 
dark hours," her voice falling, "was something 
quite different I can't talk about it; I have 
always held it sacred. It was the laying bare of 
his secret soul ; and it would be a sort of treachery 
to repeat what was, I am sure, an involuntary 
outburst But now that all of this is such an old 
story, and that the Archdeacon is such a great and 
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good man," Mrs. Velasquez proceeded in a brisker 
tone, " I should like to meet him very much. I 
should like to see what my old acquaintance has 
blossomed into. From all accounts he has fulfilled 
the splendid promise of his youth ; and it would 
be a pleasure, a great pleasure to me to have for 
once a chance of seeing this for myself" 

"Most wisely and moderately spoken. But 
why, then, did you blush up to the eyes just 
now ? " 

" How could I help it when you looked at me 
and said *Oho' like that? Before Ivy, too. Of 
course she was on the alert in an instant." 

" Seriously, you don't think there is just the 
eighth part of an inch of a chance, Irene ? " 

"A chance? Oh, there is always a chance of 
everything. There is a chance that I may fall in 
with the Sultan of Turkey by the way, and be 
kidnapped for his harem. There is a chance " 

" You are as bad as ever ; as merry and amusing 
as you ever were. You are as good-looking — I 
think almost better-looking. Certainly there are 
fewer women of thirty-nine as handsome as you 
than there were girls of eighteen as pretty as you 
were. You were not out of the way ; neither was 
I. But we have worn well, both of us. I don't 
think we have lost much." 

" Certainly you have not, dear." 

"Nor have you — now. You were looking wretched 
for a time, poor darling; old and haggard and 
broken down. If I had been told you could ever 
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recover, and be actually blithe and handsome 
again, I could not have believed it possible ; but 
here you are, you see. And, by the way, that is a 
most becoming dress ; I do think your dressmaker 
hits you off to perfection ; the newest fashions 
always seem as if they were made on purpose for 
you '* 

" Ton my word, there is no one like a sister for 
flattery," cried Irene. But she wasi pleased ; she 
looked down complacently at her new dress. 
**Will it be too light for Scotland, do you 
think?" 

"Not at all. For August Take it with you, at 
all events — though I daresay you have a dozen 
others as smart Still, let the Archdeacon see you 
in this." 

Irene stopped her ears and ran away. But the 
dress was packed in her trunk. 

And for all her sober-minded wisdom, she cer- 
tainly had Theo in her mind more than any one 
else when dressing for dinner on the first evening 
at Largo Castle. A man may be a saint and a 
hero, but that is no reason why a woman should 
not look her best before him ; and a woman may 
have gone through a martyrdom, but when the 
scars are healed and the prison bolts withdrawn, 
she may spread her wings and soar again through 
the summer air. \ ' 

Irene had a favourite evening gown. It was 
not amongst those first unpacked by .her maid, but 
she waited patiently till it was brought out She 
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was also patient beneath a protracted hair-dressing 
and she clasped some pearls and diamonds round 
her white throat 

"She do look a treat/* thought the Cockney 
Mary Ann. 

Mrs. Velasquez had then, as we know, sailed 
past the men near the doorway, and with eyes 
front directed her steps towards the sofa, her right- 
ful goal — ^but let no one suppose she did not know 
she was passing Theo. 

Neither was there any doubt in her mind that 
he was also interested — ^but more mildly, because of 
course she was nobody as compared with him — in 
this meeting after many years. 

Wherefore it was a shade disappointing to find 
subsequently that the looks she had caught now 
and then from the far end of the dinner-table, were 
not due to the emotions credited, and to gather 
from Lady St. Andrews that an introduction 
would be necessary. 

She would have known htm anywhere, and lone 

had said she was , but of course lone was 

biassed by sisterly partiality, and had only a 
day -by -day alteration to go upon. She was 
musing and considering when the great moment 
arrived. 

We know what effect this took upon the Arch- 
deacon ; we can perhaps divine something of the 
shock, the upheaval, the shattering of a long 
cherished dream which followed for Irene 
Velasquez. 
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Personal vanity had no share in it, none what- 
ever. 

Vanity, moreover, if hurt at the outset, must 
have been hard indeed to satisfy, if it did not find 
food enough and to spare in the course of the next 
hour. 

Archdeacon Yorke simply turned his back upon 
every one else, and gave his whole attention to Mrs. 
Velasquez. He addressed her in his most winning 
accents, composed his features to the most tender 
and sympathetic of expressions, and called her ' an 
old friend.' He was really less artificial, more 
genuine, more emotional than those who knew him 
best could have believed Theo Yorke would ever 
be again. 

But oh, the change I 

At the beginning she hoped it might be a mere 
external change, a sort of archidiaconal manner, 
assumed as decorously befitting the position, — ^and 
trusted to see it drop off presently. Urbanity 
might be a good thing, but she would have pre- 
ferred her ideal without it. 

Then she found she must accept the urbanity. 
It had evidently become a second nature ; and she 
was fain to suppose the proud, reserved youth had 
schooled himself to be more civil and genial, until 
the old saying had been verified in that the acquired 
had outdone the inherent 

And after all, what was manner? Theobald 
Yorke was, must be an earnest, fearless, single- 
minded Cliristian, with whom, were opportunity A 

14 I 
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accorded her, she could hold high intercourse 
wherewith to strengthen her own faith and cheer 
her life. 

Were it not desirable to do this, she would at 
least be privileged to hear in public, and see what 
all might see. It might not be possible, in their 
relative positions, to acknowledge the old debt of 
gratitude, and say what her full heart longed to 
say of their being now in accord regarding those 
great truths which had once been of no account in 
her eyes, — but she thought, she hoped Theo would 
perceive for himself. An intelligence so piercing 
as his could never be at fault. 

How he had read her heart on that day ! And 
how he had tossed aside all her ^mall pre- 
tences ! 

On and on he sat beside her now, and on and 
on she waited, while lower and lower sank her 
spirit 

Could this be, could it really be Theo, the 
Theo so fondly thought of, so venerated, idealised 
for twenty years ? — ^the Theo whose name would 
reach her ear wherever pronounced, or catch her 
eye wherever placed? This polished, courteous, 
agreeable Churchman ? 

She said something to which he did not agree. 
He gently smiled. Theo would have blurted out 
a contradiction and blushed scarlet as he did 
so. 

She reverted to a saying of his — one which had 
clung to her^ did he remember ? 
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" I was a silly boy," drawled he, compassionately. 
She let him lead the talk himself: he betrayed 
the inner man at every word. 
Alas ! Alas 1 
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CHAPTER V 

** A MAN OF THE WOULD '* 

" A ND is this the end ? " said the Archdeacon, 
jljL hoarsely. 

He was breathing fast, and caught at an over- 
hanging ledge of rock to steady himself as he 
spoke. 

" I am afraid — it is," replied Irene, pained 
emotion also audible in her accents. 

The crisis had come and passed ; they now stood 
apart, neither looking at the other as they spoke. 

"But I cannot understand it," suddenly burst 
forth Theo. "You have a right, of course you 
have a right to refuse me without giving any 
reason, and I ought to accept my fate like a man, 
without troubling you further, but you have said 

some things " His lip shook, he could proceed 

no further. 

" I thought I ought to let you know," murmured 
she. 

" What?" he cried, sharply, and leaned towards 
her. " Know what ? Be plain, I beseech you." 
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** Oh, don't say * beseech ' ; " suddenly she inter- 
rupted him with something of his own vehemence. 
"Speak as you would have spoken then. . . . 
Can't you ? Look back and see yourself and hear 
yourself as you were when we last met. For 
a few minutes, just while you and I are alone 
here together. . . . Can't you ? " 

He coloured, and there was a momentary 
struggle to feel affronted and resentful ; but in 
view of those large, full, mournful eyes ? His own 
fell before them. 

" You are right," he replied, after a pause. " A 
foolish habit of using long words — but it cannot be 

thatf You would not, you could not '* with 

rising agitation ; " such a trifle could not weigh with 
you ? " 

"Oh no." She shook her head sadly. "Only 

It was rude to mention it, and silly too, but I find 
it so difficult No, it is everything, you are changed 
in everything; your outward manner is only an 
indication, but it is a true one, of the absolute 
contrast you are now to what you once were." 

" I am a man, I was a boy — ^if you mean that ? " 

" You were not quite a boy, and you are some- 
thing more than a man now." 

" What am I ? " 

" A man of the world." 

" Good God ! Mrs. Velasquez ! You — I ^" 

" Theo, stop." Unconsciously she called him by 
his name. " If I were a young girl I could not 
speak to you like this," she pursued, steadfastly, 
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" even if I could read, which probably I could not, 

your soul, as now I do. But I If you are 

angry with me it does not matter : I do not own 
your superiority, I am not daunted by your dignity. 
You have gone back^ Theobald Yorke ; your feet 
have slipped, you are no longer single-minded, 
true-hearted. I saw you curl your lip at the 
confession of a poor, good man the other day — ^you 
who had said the very same to me twenty years 
ago, but who have learned to think lightly of such 
hopes and fears. . . . Once you had a glorious 
standard of life, and you held it before my eyes also. 
Whatever happened, you said, you would never 
lower it Where is it now ? . . . And what are the 
things yoM care for ? And who are the people you 
care to be with ? The world enters into everything 
you say and do. You are lifted up by pride. 
You stand high in your own esteem, and all men 
speak well of you ; but your heart, your heart." 
Her voice died away; he thought it sank with 
something of a sob. 

It was a terrible moment ; he felt as though he 
had been struck — stoned. 

And an awful outcry uprose within. 

A devil of fury seemed struggling in the leash, 
held by a hand still stronger. 

Twice he opened his mouth to speak, and twice 
he closed it again. He to be so charged, so 
rebuked, so stripped? 

How dare any one, any woman, thus address 
him I What presumption, what insolence. But 
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his knees shook beneath htm. God ! if it should 
be true! 

A man of the world? Yes. Why not? He 
had rather prided himself upon being such. " I 
am a man of the world," he was wont complacently 
to observe when dealing with other men ; and 
Archdeacon Yorke was frequently called upon to 
arbitrate betwixt conflictii^ parties, because the 
Archdeacon was a person without prejudices, was 
an enlightened man of the world. 

What, then, did this woman mean ? She had 
cast it in his teeth ; — rather, she had murmured it 
with hanging head and eyes everted, as though it 
were a shameful accusation. 

The Archdeacon never frequented ill-regulated 
bouses, was never to be found where gambling, 
drinking, and other vices were the order of the 
day. 

No syllable was ever breathed against Arch- 
deacon Yorke's character. His public as well as 
his private life was irreproachable. His duties 
were not merely punctually performed, but he 
took pleasure in them, he accumulated them, he 
undertook additional labours which were often 
almost more than he could accomplish. 

His friends, his intimates, his nearest relations, 
even his own father, held him in reverence. 

He was besought on all sides not to overdo 
himself; to be mindful of his health, to resist the 
temptation of every successful leader and teacher, 
U., of 'rushing' his work. 
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" You have all your life before you, my son," the 
old Canon would exhort paternally. "Take it 
easy — ^take it easy." 

Theo, with much internal self-applause, would 
scorn to take it easy. 

Nevertheless, he was not without his moments 
of compunction, twinges of regret for having so 
little time to spend in religious exercises, spasms 
of self-loathing. 

These would shoot like nerve-throbs through his 
inner consciousness, especially when brought into 
contact with some humble Christian, whose sin- 
cerity and integrity called forth a sigh the poor, 
pious soul little dreamed of, the while he meekly 
looked up to the great Archdeacon, the man whose 
light so shone before the world. 

At other times Theo found ready explanations 
and plausible excuses. All human beings were 
not constituted alike. There must be Peters and 
Pauls ; active, useful, stirring members of the 
household of faith; as much needed in their 
Master's service as the thoughtful and devout 

Anon he would recur with zest to his labours 
and successes. No one would question his zeal, 
his ability, his untiring energy. Certainly he was 
a valuable and faithful servant, always at work, 
and with always success in his work. 

But now? . . . The ground seemed to rise 
beneath his feet. The sweat stood upon his 
brow. 

"Oh, t have heard of you," continued Irene, 
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mournfully — ^** heard with such joy, such happiness, 
the report of your career ; pictured your noble, 
blameless life ; likened you to an apostle of old, 
early set apart for the Divine ministry ; the 
instructor and counsellor of mankind, the example 
for all to follow ; the man after God's own heart. 
... I recalled your early promise and doubted, 
not that, from the first resisting temptation as you 
did, abhorring evil and cleaving to that which 
was good from your youth upwards, you had step 
by step advanced, growing in grace, in knowledge, 

in favour with God and man " She could not 

go on. 

He was also mute. He leaned against the rock, 
his back towards her. 

" The thought of you was a constant support to 
me." Irene, impelled by some unseen force, raised 
her voice again after awhile. " My unhappy mar- 
riage, my great sorrows and losses, laid me very 
low, Theo," (he just caught the soft whisper of his 
name for the second time) ; '* but when by God's 
great mercy, I learned to give up all for Him, and 
His peace came to me in return, I used to think, 
* Once I had a friend who would have understood 
what this meant. He began where I leave off — or, 
at any rate, he outstripped me in the start How 
far, far on ahead he must be now ! ' And when I 
heard we were to meet again I was glad. I came 
here on purpose. . . . Just to see you. Just to 
look humbly, as others looked, at you upon your 
height" A pause. 
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"Then. Oh, Theo, that first evening!" She 
cried bitterly, and hid her face in her hands. 

He made a movement, a writhe of intolerable 
pain. 

" And since then every hour has made it plainer," 
sobbed she. "The man I worshipped from afar 
has never existed. Think what this means to me, 
what it means to yourself ! You tell me that what 
I took to be inspired language, the language of a 
heart taught from above, was * A mere boyish 
ebullition.' That you * did not know ' what you 
were 'talking about' And you have laughed at 
your * high-flown notions.' Did you not see, could 
you not guess how terrible this was to me ? . . . 
But 'me'? Why do I talk of myself? I will 
speak, yes, I will speak the truth : I could have 
loved you, I did not know it at the time, but I 
am sure of it now — I could have loved you had 
you been the man I took you for. Oh, I could, I 
coulcL Even now I — I ^" 

He turned quickly. 

" No," said Irene, holding up her hand. 

He turned again. 

" Do not let my poor, worthless self enter into 
the question at all," cried she, earnestly. " Believe 
me, it is not me you care for. You cannot, you do 
not know me. You have proved it You thought 
I could be satisfied with the mere external frame- 
work of religion — oh, Theo, I can't help saying it — 
which I see in you ; and that your contempt for 
the great realities I hold so dear, which are a part 
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of my very being, my one joy and consolation, 
would go for nothing ? Does not that show how 
strangely you have misconceived me? I am 
sorry," her voice faltered, " I am sorry to have 
been or to have seemed, cruel. But think of me 
as you will, you shall not have this to reproach me 
with — that I faltered through cowardice. I had to 

be harsh and abrupt because, because " She 

paused, half hoping he would speak, but the rigid 
figure gave no sign. 

"If you could say you foi^ive?" she mur- 
mured timidly at last, and took a step 
nearer. 

Then at last their eyes met, and oh, the agony 
in his! 

Irene, appalled by the vision herself had con- 
jured up, shrank back with blanched cheek, her 
outstretched hand falling of itself; but no word 
had passed, when — a shout from above ! 

So entirely had the two become engrossed to 
the exclusion of the outward world, that a peal of 
thunder would not have electrified them half so 
much. 

They started asunder. " And he never took my 
hand ! " thought Irene. " And I gave her no word 
of forgiveness ! " thought he. 

But what could be done ? The moment had 
passed, and with it a last chance. 

" We must come," said Theo, hurriedly. " It — it 
is my fault — but let me bear the brunt. Can I do 
anything ? Of course not We are both — but let 
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me save you all I can. Let me go first/' and he 
strode forward. 

He foresaw, a bitter hour ; but in one sense at 
least, it was spared both him and her. 

The messengers who now appeared hastening 
down the steep incline, were not charged with a 
gay summons to the laggards, nor was the apology 
on the Archdeacon's lips required. 

He had barely begun to stammer something 
about a lost track, ere he was stopped by breath- 
less voices. 

An accident had occurred. At least, not pre- 
cisely an accident, but-^in short, the delay of the 
sportsmen had had its origin in a most regrettable 
incident: Colonel Stanmore had been taken ill, 
had fallen down senseless on the moor — a. fit, or 
something of the kind — ^and that at the very most 
inaccessible spot, where he had gone with only a 
ghillie, who had been so long in finding the rest of 
the sportsmen, that it was only now a relief party 
had been despatched, and — and 

It was obvious that all was confusion and 
perturbation. 

Thus much, poured forth by two young men, 
each eager to have in his word, and alike un- 
conscious of any other emotions than their own, 
was— could they help it? — more welcome to the 
pair upon whom they had intruded, than any other 
kind of interruption could have been. 

"Do, Archdeacon, come and help us with the 
ladies," implored a kindly lad, to whom anything 
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of a serious nature was alarming. " We undertook 
to get Miss Stanmore told, and a doctor sent for, 

but " 

" Has no one gone yet ? " 
Well, there was no one to go, you know." 
You see, we have only just arrived," sup- 
plemented the second speaker. " It was such an 
awfully long way off, and we were all scattered, 
and we thought St. Andrews had gone home — I 
mean gone off here — and he hadn't, he had taken 
another way. So we had to find him, and lead 
him back : and now he is helping them to carry 

the poor Colonel, and sent us " 

" But has no one gone for the doctor ? " 
" Not yet. We'll go. You'll come, won't you, 
Charlie ? " Young Davidson addressed a nephew 
of Lady St. Andrews, a stripling of his own age. 
" I don't know the way, but I'll go with you, if 
you like." 

The Archdeacon looked at the lad. He was 
fagged out: both beardless faces were stream- 
ing with perspiration and fatigue. He smiled 
grimly to himself, and laid a hand on each 
shoulder. 

" Now you go on, go straight on, with — Mrs. 
Velasquez. Tell them I know the way, and that 
I have gone for the doctor. Not a word. I am 
absolutely fresh — ^have not done a stroke of work 
to-day — and I shall be there in no time— or at any 
rate, in less time than any one else could possibly 
take. I see the road down yonder," pointing to 
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where it lay below, white in the sunlight "I 
cannot mistake it Mrs. Velasquez," he turned 
towards her, and to her ear — ^but only to hers — 
there was an instant change of tone, ''this is a 
break-up of our party," said Theo, with a tremulous- 
ness which he strove in vain to subdue, but which 
was perceptible, as we say, only to her, " we may 
not meet again perhaps." 

He stumbled, a stone or something tripped him; 
he was beside her, behind the others ; she felt her 
hand taken — it was the old grasp, it was Theo's 
burning eyes that looked into hers dim with tears 
— " God bless you," he whispered. " Goodbye." 



" And you let the Archdeacon go ? " demanded 
Lady St Andrews, in a high voice. 

" It was not we who * let ' him, he would go," was 
the reply, as the delinquents faced their irat^ 
hostess with sullen discomfiture, taking comfort 
only in each other. 

"The Archdeacon! I am surprised at you — 
both of you. If you were really unable to go 
yourselves — 
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" We were not a bit unable " — (they would have 
died rather than own it) — ^" we told him we were 
going, and only wanted him to come here to the 
rest of you. Eva sent us in search of him — ^said 
he and Mrs. Velasquez had got lost — but they 
were no way off, looking at the waterfall And 
the Archdeacon said he had had ..no walk to-day. 
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and was quite keen to go, wasn't he, Charlie ? Tell 
your aunt how he insisted upon it" 

" Indeed I can vouch for the truth of that, dear 
Lady Andrews," said Mrs. Velasquez, stepping 
forward. " Indeed it was the Archdeacon himself 
who absolutely bore down all remonstrances, and 
was off before they could prevent him." 

" But it is six or seven miles to Largo, and he 
does not know the way." 

" He saw the road, and knew which direction to 
take. He could not miss his way." 

" Indeed, I don't know; he seems to have a talent 
for that" On a sudden her ladyship began to 
recollect, and to look at her fair guest suspiciously. 
"Apparently Archdeacon Yorke finds our moors 
rather bewildering places," she muttered, unable 
to repress wrathful uneasiness, which was not 
altogether on the alleged count " At any rate, 
we must send for him. We must hurry home, and 
send a dog-cart, or something." 

" I'll cut on ahead, and order it And drive it 
too, if you like, aunt" The nephew in disgrace 
thought it time to propitiate. 

But Lady St Andrews turned petulantly 
away. 

" Mamma does not know what to make of it," 
cogitated Eva. 

All the Colonel Stanmores in the world should 
not prevent Eva's examining Mrs. Velasquez' 
countenance, and trying to draw her own deduc- 
tions from what she read there. 
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Mrs. Velasquez looked very pale. 

" But that may have been the shock/' thought 
the other. 

Colonel Stanmore's daughter was as white as a 
sheet, and aunt Flora was only just able to sit up, 
supported by strong arms — while how to get them 
both conveyed home was a problem. 

Tea was being solemnly dispensed, and every 
one spoke in whispers. 

''We can do no good by rushing home faint 
with hunger, and the half of us dropping by 
the way," proclaimed Lady Eva, brusquely. 
"Charlotte, there is no sense in your not eat- 
ing," thrusting a plate of scones in front of the 
little artist's woe-begone countenance. " Mrs. 
Velasquez, some tea?" 

" If you please," scud Irene, calmly. And she 
held her cup with fingers that must not tremble, 
and drank, as if thirstily. Only she could not 
eat 

"This has upset you," said Eva, with gentler 
intonation. " Of course it is a terrible thing to 
happen. And that poor thing," glancing at the 
colonel's daughter, "one cannot bear to think of 
what it may be to her. They are all in all to each 
other. But it is quite ridiculous of Charlotte 
Ferrars to take upon herself to say she is not 
hungry," pursued the speaker, with renewed in- 
dignation. "We are all dreadfully sorry; and 
aunt Flora is so tender-hearted she woyld feel just 
the same if it were her worst enemy — supposing 
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she could ever have an enemy — but for any one 
else," casting another withering look at the lugu- 
brious Charlotte, " it is sheer affectation." 

" You are quite right ; we ought to try to help 
the poor daughter." Mrs. Velasquez rose and 
crossed the small encampment 

** I don't think it can have been anything else," 
said Eva to herself, perceiving that words of 
comfort were passing, and that the face of the 
comforter was as that of a ministering angel. 

** How lovely she is ! And how brave, unselfish, 
helpful ! She will take poor Nelly under her care 
now, and the rest of us can hobble along some- 
how." 

But just as the start was about to be made, a 
flash-light revealed something to Lady Eva. 

"He is not coming back, I am sure," said a 
positive voice, in answer to her mother, who was 
giving sundry directions. 

"Not coming back? I am sending the dog- 
cart," replied she, as though that settled the 
matter. 

"Didn't he say so, Charlie? You heard him. 
Didn't he bid you * Goodbye,' Mrs. Velasquez? " 

It was then that Eva knew all, and turned 
quietly away. Mrs. Velasquez was unable to stop 
the tell-tale blood which surged to her brow, and 
even her low reply, delivered as it was with perfect 
steadiness and propriety, could nbt obliterate the 
traces of that manifest emotion. It could have but 
one interpretation. 

15 
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" Let us all come along now," said Lady Eva, a 
few minutes after; her shrill word of command 
conveying nothing to the uninitiated. But, oddly 
enough, it was by Irene's side that she walked 
down the rugged mountain-path. 



CHAPTER VI 

BUT MRS. VELASQUEZ REMAINED 

COLONEL STANMORE was so far recovered 
on the following day that Lady St Andrews 
could see no reason why Mrs. Velasquez should 
follow the example of the other guests who were 
departing by early trains. 

The immediate danger was over ; and though 
there must be a tedious convalescence, and it was 
of course desirable that the house should be kept 
quiet — in plain terms, that everybody should go 
who was not wanted to stay — the hostess found 
her way to one bedroom, with the private 
assurance that its evacuation was not to be 
thought of. 

" It would be a real charity to remain with us, 
dear Mrs. Velasquez. We should not look upon 
you as a stranger; and we were promised a 
fortnight — or at least ten days. You have come 
from so far that we could not hope you would 
look in again, as the others can easily do at any 
time. They have other Scotch visits to pay" ; ("All 
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but Charlotte Ferrars, and we have had enough ot 
her," mentally), — "but we do not want to lose sight 
of you, Eva would be so disappointed ; indeed, 
we all should." 

It was easy to guess whom *■ all ' included. 

There was still hope for St Andrews — even 
more hope than before, if the Archdeacon had 
really proposed and been refused. 

That seemed to be the general idea ; certainly 
favoured by the fact that the Archdeacon's valet 
and portmanteau had been sent for, and that 
instead of accompanying the doctor to the Castle, 
a note was produced, scribbled hastily, but none 
the less carefully and courteously worded, to the 
effect that under the sad circumstances of the case 
the writer could not but conclude his return would 
be de troPy and would therefore take the opportunity 
of relieving his kind hostess of the additional 
burden of his presence ; while at the same time 
tendering his grateful thanks for all the kindness 
and hospitality received during his most charming 
visit 

The only thing Theo forgot to say was that he 
would like to hear news of the patient Nor did 
he give any address. 

He would wait for his man and luggage at 
Largo, and would catch the evening train for the 
North. 

He was done with — but Mrs. Velasquez 
remained. 

" Oh, thank you ; I really think — oh no ; I had 
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better not." But Irene durst not say, " I cannot 
and wrill not stop," — ^wherefore in the end she was 
forced to yield. 

Not that it mattered — much. 
The first impulse to fly over, she might as well 
be at Largo Castle as anywhere else. It was large 
and quiet ; she could stray about as she chose, 
and sit and think as she chose for a good part of 
each day ; and at all times she was unmolested by 
cross-questionings and curiosity. 

In truth, nobody wished to know too much. 
Family conferences were held behind backs, and 
Lady St. Andrews was rather more patient with 
her eldest daughter than usual — even went out of 
her way to please Eva once or twice ; but after 
receiving Archdeacon Yorke's polite note she 
never wished to look upon his face again. 

" I must say he behaved in an extraordinary 
manner, St. Andrews." 

" Your Archdeacon did ? Great Scott ! I 
thought you were dead nuts upon him, and that 
everything he did was perfect." 
She bridled. 

And internally she cogitated. How much would 
it be good for this son of hers to know ? How 
might he take the knowledge? Would he be 
more ready or less ready to approach a woman 
who had just refused another man? Would it 
daunt or encourage him ? 

As a matter of fact it frightened herself 

It was quite true that up to within the last few 
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ddiys the Archdeacon had been in her eyes a sort 
of demigod who could do no wrong ; and she 
had been so accustomed to hear herself singing 
his praises, and to picturing the representation she 
would have the pride and joy of sending pre- 
sently throughout the circle of her friends and 
relations, should all go well between him and Eva, 
that she could not all at once accommodate either 
her mind or her tdngue to the new state of things. 
She would now have to fall back upon the usual 
formula. She would be ready to allege that she 
never before had been in intimate conjunction 
with the Archdeacon. When one knew him more 
closely he was not quite what he appeared at first. 
He was — ^she was afraid he was rather a designing 
man — ^a schemer — fond of money. She had had a 

charming and rich young widow in the house , 

but here the tale which prospectively burned upon 
her lips would be cut short, since it might possibly 
have to be suppressed altogether. 

She would have to see how things went before 
knowing whether or not she could tell the world 
about Archdeacon Yorke and Mrs. Velasquez. 

" I think he need not have run after her as he 
did," she essayed, however, for her son's private 
benefit 

St Andrews never fenced ; although no name 
was spoken, he did not pretend not to know to 
whom the 'her* referred. 

" Didn't she like it? " he asked, bluntly. 

" That she did not No, certainly. Else why — 
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(Oh, should she say it, or not ?) Every one seems 
to think," she murmured, "that there was — was 
a rupture " 

"What's a * rupture'? Do you mean she refused 
him?" 

So Eva — ^so they all seem to think." 
He was jolly quick over his proposal, then," 
said St Andrews, twirling his rod — he had been 
trout-fishing, and looked into his mother's room 
before going to his own. " Six days ! I suppose 
he was at it all the time while we were on the 
moors. Beastly sneaking, I call that. Why didn't 
you tell a fellow what was going on ? " 

"My dear boy, how could — and what did it 
signify ? It was all on Ats part. She— well — — ." 
Again caution was necessary. It would not do to 
let fly a single shaft at Mrs. Velasquez, and yet 
she did feel, she did feel the proposal ought never 
to have been made. " It is so very difficult to 
stave off a man like the Archdeacon," she essayed, 
creditably. "No doubt Mrs. Velasquez did her 
best ; but she probably never expected so speedy 
a cUnauementy even though she saw he was attracted. 
Such a charming creature, and so eligible, must be 
accustomed to meeting with attention wherever 
she goes. She was probably taken as much by 
surprise as the rest of us were." 

" When did it come off? " 

"We think out upon the moor," replied she, 1 

mysteriously. "We think so. They were awiiy | 

together for the best part of the afternoon. i 
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Directly we had got up to the cairn, where iwe 
were to encamp for tea, and wait for you and your 

party to join us, the Archdeacon suggested at 

least so I am told, for I did not myself hear or see 
anything till I chanced to look round, after 
settling aunt Flora on a heather couch, and nia.k- 
ing her comfortable — ^when behold, there were the 
two just disappearing out of sight ! " 

" How did no one else go ? " 

" No one else was asked — ^so Eva tells me. She 
said the Archdeacon pointedly challenged Mrs. 
Velasquez to prove she was not tired, or some 
nonsense of that sort, and inveigled her away 
under that pretext Well, you know how long 
we waited. I am sure it seemed ages to me. 
I cannot think how he* had the face to do it with 
poor Colonel Stanmore lying in a fit upon the 
open moor " 

"Hoots !" said St. Andrews, impatiently. 

"Of course nobody knew of that. But they 
might have thought of us. It was so barefaced. 
They were away — yet at no distance — only in the 
gap beneath the waterfall ; there Jack Davidson 
and Charlie found them ; and, upon my word, they 
had been there since five o'clock ! Can you 
wonder I was annoyed ? " 

" How on earth did it take them so long ? " 

She could offer no suggestion. 

" I expect they must have been fighting it out** 

" At any rate they did not hurry themselves." 
This appeared to be the culminating offence. 
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To go straight off in front of us all, and remain 
absent for a full hour ! Had Jack and Charlie not 
dragged them out I cannot imagine how they 
^ could ever have had the face to re-appear." 
?r: " They would have re-appeared, bold enough, if 

^ they had made it up between them.** 

I suppose so— yes. No doubt he reckoned 
upon that." 

So you think she refused him slap out ? " 
Oh, no doubt about it — none in the slightest — 
none whatever. He went for the doctor, you 
know." 

Is that what they always do ? " 
St Andrews ! Really ! " She. looked, hoping 
it was a joke; but dull stupidity had made no 
joke. 

" I mean, do they always slope off directly they 
get the sack ? " 
"They? Who?" 

" Fellows in the Archdeacon's shoes." 
"If you mean, did the Archdeacon take the 
opportunity of going for the doctor in order not 
to come among us again, because he had been 
rejected," said Lady St Andrews, lucidly, "that 
is precisely what he did, and what I was endeav- 
ouring to show you that he did. I don't know 
what other men would do in his shoes," she 
appended, with some asperity. 
St. Andrews thought awhile. 
Then : " But where should I go if she sent me 
to the right-about too ? " demanded he, cocking his 
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eye. "There would be nowhere for me. It was all 
very well for the Archdeacon. This isn't his place. 
So I think rU just let things be till after the shoot- 
ing is over, anyway," concluded he, preparing to 
depart " Besides," he stood still at the door, " she 
might have got into the way of it, you know. I 
don't want to be refused just because some one 
else who cut in before me was refused. Give her 
time," and he stumped off. 

" He is always so terribly cautious," murmured 
the crestfallen mother. 

For her part, she had seen no reason why he 
should not go in on the instant There was now 
generally a vacant place by Mrs. Velasquez' side, 
and Nature abhors a vacuum ; surely St Andrews 
might have tried, at least ? 

Irene little suspected how much she owed to St 
Andrews' not trying. 

She rather liked his simple talk at dinner, and 
when he was induced, with agonising shyness, to 
sing " Scotland yet," and " The Bonnie Hooss o' 
Airlie," one evening, she quite set him up with her 
appreciation. He had a fine, sweet voice ; abso- 
lutely untrained, but capable of giving pleasure by 
sheer dint of natural beauty ; and the songs of his 
native land were easy to him. 

Poor Lady St Andrews built not a little on the 
lively attention Mrs. Velasquez exhibited, and on 
the way she turned over the old portfolios. 

She could not, however, prevail on her guest to 
remain above another week, nor on her son to 
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risk an offer of his heart and hand within that 
time. 

" Hurry no man's cattle ! " quoth he sententi- 
ously, and she knew he was thinking of the 
Archdeacon's long back hurrying off in search of 
the doctor. 



To the chagrin of many, Archdeacon Yorke's 
autumn tour of Scotch country houses fell through 
unaccountably. 

It was very unfortunate ; but little notes wherein 
the writer was * very sorry,' * extremely sorry,' or 
'deeply disappointed,' were sent flying all over 
the land — ^and as none of these bore any address, 
and only an absolutely unknown postmark, all 
possibility of shaking the dear Archdeacon's reso- 
lution was precluded. 

Theo was alone in the wilds, wrestling with the 
awful thing which had befallen him. 

Day after day passed, night after night set in, 
and the solitary man, deaf to the clamour of the 
world, shunning his kind, spuming remonstrance 
and expostulation, lived his strange and outwardly 
inexplicable life. 

The mountain-tops knew him ; the mists hung 
around him^ and hid him in their midst 

The roughest track echoed to the sound of his 
feet ; and the great basins of the black hill tarns 
received him into their depths. 

One short month before, and strains of poetry I 
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or tributes of eloquent admiration would have 
flowed from those lips now compressed in gloomy 
silence. 

" Nature, how grand thou art ; how beautiful in 
all thy varied moods ! " he could almost hear his 
own voice exclaiming, when once the lightning 
played dizzily upon the heights, and the thunder 
pealed from crag to crag ; but now he merely 
shrugged his shoulders, and scarcely troubled to 
seek shelter from the storm. 

He felt he could not care for anything but the 
one thing. It rendered him invincible alike to 
beauty and to danger. . . . 

It was because Theobald Yorke was a good 
man that he suffered such an agony of shame and 
pain. It was because his smooth, enervating 
deteriorating existence had by no means wholly 
extinguished the vital spark of holiness within, 
that he now bowed his soul in humiliation too 
deep for words. 

For it was humiliation with exasperation added 
thereto, which at first composed the bitterest 
ingredients of his cup. 

Had the charge been different, his feelings 
must have been different Had he been a sinner 
called to repentance, or an evil-doer arraigned for 
his wickedness, there would not — ^pitiable, but 
true — ^have been the sense of indignity, the affront 
to his manhood, which was conveyed by Irene's 
moderate, un-exaggerated, and yet terrible accusa- 
tion. 
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The exasperation passed, but left the sense of 
degradation strong. 

How should he ever again hold up his head — he 
Avho had been so baited, so bespattered ? 

That also passed, and a dull, throbbing grief, a 
sort of hopeless stupor which was almost acquies- 
cence, took its place. 

Theo was no hypocrite, though Irene had all 
but called him one. 

She could not read his heart ; she'could but see 
what she saw — and, moreover, she saw with the 
eyes of a pained, disappointed, disillusioned 
woman. 

He wondered if she could ever have had any 
idea that her words, well meant, faithfully and 
courageously uttered, fell like red-hot coals upon 
raw and quivering flesh, stinging into life that con- 
science which was never wholly at rest, producing 
a wild discord among those inner chords which 
were forever faintly jangling? 

He did not think she had any suspicion of this ; 
he felt a conviction that, woman-like, she had hit 
far harder than she knew. 

But that she should have struck him at all ! 

All at once he knew how he loved, and what it 
was to love. The knowledge sighed for had come 
to him when too late. 

How noble, how beautiful she looked ! How 
mean, tongue-tied, despicable he felt beside her! 

And she had allowed that if she had found in 
him the matured manhood of the boy whose dreams 
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and yearnings had moved her spirit once to S3nn- 

pathy, she could Oh, torture !— to have been 

so near, and lost all ! 

Irene had owned to keeping him in cherished 
remembrance. What a basis to work upon — dash 
it all! the old trick of grandiloquence! A 'basis' 
indeed ! 

But to think that she had cared for that despised, 
superseded, shadowy Theo of years long lost sight 
of! 

And to think — and he thought and thought, so 
that at last he grew to look upon himself with 
her eyes. 

• • • • • 

Theo was a strong man, and this profound 
mental disturbance did not affect his physical 
well-being, but a deep line gradually furrowed 
across his brow, and his eyes sank a little in their 
sockets. 

Also he grew thin. 

« He'll no eat." 

The gudewife who had so often to take away 
her homely meals scarcely tasted, began to grow 
uneasy at last. 

" He'll no eat," she would whisper anxiously 
when she got outside the door ; — after which she 
would pause with head on one side, and hand 
before her mouth, looking back as if there were 
something uncanny in the little room * ben.' 

Theo had found a rude hut, with a few cleanly 
comforts, and accommodation of the most modest 
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and unpretending order, and thither had cast him- 
self down. 

" It was good enough — quite good enough," he 
said. 

He would give very little trouble ; should be 
out all day ; and only desired to be free to go in 
and out unmolested. 

He supposed visitors seldom came that way ? 

Assured on this point, he had quietly laid down 
his portmanteau (which he carried himself — ^the 
Archdeacon's valet having disappeared), and in- 
timated that the arrangement was complete. 

And in this moorland cottage he stayed and 
stayed. 

Once only he despatched a letter. It was to 
his father, conveying the assurance that he was 
well, but that he was * rusticating.' He had been 
obliged to abandon his programme, and seek 
seclusion which could only be found out of the 
beaten track. To further the obtaining of this, 
and also to prevent embarrassment — as nothing 
whatever, no letter, nor papers of any kind, were 
to be forwarded — ^he judged it best to give no 
address. He felt assured that his father would 
understand, and give directions that all business 
matters were to be held over for a time. 

"A very wise resolution," observed Dr. Yorke, 
profoundly. 

"But, eh, to think he wadna touch bit or sup 
the nicht ! Na, no the guid butcher-meat I sent 
for to the boat ; nor yet the loaf-bread I ga,t frae 
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Willy's cairt i' the bye-gaun. Me, I thocht it was 
the Hielan' trash o* vittles his stomach couldna 
thole"; (Mrs. McWhinnie was *frae the Sooth/ 
and scorned the cateran strain in her husband's 
blood. She could exist in the lonely island to 
which he had brought her, but she must always 
have her fling at it and its denizens), " thocht I, 
there's naethin' here fit for the likes o' him. But 
thae guid coUops," regarding with pride and sorrow 
her disregarded dish, " the Queen hersel micht hae 
been tempit wi' them. Him ! he jist pit them i' 
his moo, an' laid doon the knife an' fork." 

A sigh. 

" Na, he'll no be guided. Jist, * I'm no hungered/ 
says he. ' Ye're ower guid to me,' says he. * But 
I canna eat,' says he. Aye sae mild an' gentle. 
A lamb he is, for a' he's siccan a gran' English 
gentleman." 

Here the apron would be twiddled afresh, and 
find its way to the honest eyes presently. 

" We maun try him again," she would conclude, 
invoking the aid of every inventive genius in her 
modest sphere. 

But the result was always the same ; every dainty 
fared alike. 

She took to looking at Theo. She left off im- 
ploring him to mind his health. 

" Deed an' ma hairt misdoots me he's i' some 
sair trouble — some sair, sair trouble," whispered 
she, at last. 

She had heard his voice in the night. It was 
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a fearsome thing to hear a man's voice i' the nicht. 

What was he sayin' ? 'Deed it was no for her 
to hear. She had pu'ed the claes ower her heed, 
an' prayed the Lord to sen' the puir saul His ain 
comfort. 

Hoo lang was he to bide wi' them? She 
couldna say. 'Deed it was no for her to speer sic 
questions. 

Anon it was, " We're to ca* him Maister Theo- 
bald, but " (always with her hand before her mouth) 
" Sandy, he says yon's no his real name. Sandy, 

he comed wi' him i' the boat, and says — ahem " 

nodding portentously. Then with a sudden burst 
of confidence, " Yon was no the name on's poke- 
manty." But 'deed it was no for Sandy and her 
to say what the name was. 

" There was fowk doon-bye at the inn," she con- 
fided one day, "they cam oor wye, an' he seed 
them upo' the road, an' him, he was aff! He jist 
loupit oot at the back door and up the brae, and 
was oot o' sicht like a streak. Me ? I bit to say 
we had naebody wi' us. I bit to say it, ye ken. 
It was no for me to mind a bit lee." 

Theo could not have found a more steadfast 
protector and friend. 

It was many weeks before Archdeacon Yorke 
was heard of again by the outer world. 
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MUST confess I do not comprehend you," 
said the Canon, looking at his son. !' I under- 
stood you had had some sort of a collapse — this 
is between ourselves, and must not of course 
transpire — but that you should speak of yourself 
and your past life, excellent, irreproachable in 
every way, in such terms is — is inexplicable." He 
stroked his chin, uneasy and disturbed. " I cannot 
but think, my dear son, that you are — ahem ! — ^in 
a peculiar and exaggerated frame of mind. Nerves, 
no doubt Nervous attacks play the very mischief 
with common sense. But to accuse yourself of 

hypocrisy ^" 

" Sir, I did not say I was a hypocrite." 
" I should hope not," said the Canon, stoutly. 
" My work has been good," said Theo. " I do 
not condemn it, but the motives which prompted 

it Try to understand me, father." 

24a 
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"I am trying; I am trying all I can. But, 
excuse me, Theobald, I find the task difficult." 

" I wish to be very plain with you. You are 
the only person with whom I can be plain. One 
does not bruit abroad such self-revelations." 

" No, no " ; the father nodded, mollified. It was 
right and fitting that between himself and his 
distinguished son there should exist confidence. 
He took a pinch of snuff, put back the old-fashioned 
snuff-box in his waistcoat pocket, and his features 
relaxed into their wonted complacency. 

"Very proper, Fm sure," murmured he, and 
folded his hands expectant. 

"I have been no hypocrite," repeated Theo, 
leaning forwards, and speaking with deliberate, 
measured emphasis. " But yet I have not been 
what I seemed. Say I have been a self-deluded 
man. My inner life has not corresponded with 
my outward one. At one time with me, to think 
was to act — of late it has not been so." 

" We have all our weaknesses to struggle with," 
murmured the Canon, feebly. 

" But I have not struggled ; they found in me an 
easy prey. Fbr years my life has run on oiled 
wheels ; and while I have laboured for the good of 
the Church, and honestly — ^yes, honestly — believed 
myself its faithful apostle and servant, the main- 
spring of every action has been " 

" I don't see what mainsprings have to do with 
it. You have fulfilled your duty in the place to 
which God appointed you. You can't help it if 
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your lot has been an enviable one — if the 'lines 
have fallen to you in pleasant places/ hey? The 
Psalmist's words, you know." 

" I have been a Churchman more than a Cteis 
tian," said Theo, quickly. "Can't you see it, father? 
You know me. You have known me from a 
boy. Not that between us there was ever perfect 
sympathy — ^but we had grown to have more in 
common " 

" We had, my boy, we had." He had not called 
the Archdeacon " my boy " for years. 

" But why ? " said Theo, earnestly. " Because — 
my dear father, it pains me to say it — because you 
had taught me to look at things in the light you 
looked ; to climb down from the heights to which 
I once aspired." 

" To be more rational and practical." 

"But to be less single-minded, to be a lover 
of ease — in so far as ease was to be had com- 
patible with ambition, and some sense of the sacred 
obligations of my office " 

" Come, I am glad you allow you had those." 

" Energy and capacity for work I am endowed 
with by nature, so that it is no hardship to me 
to discharge onerous duties and undertake exten- 
sive labours ; but how often have I passed on the 
humble task, which brought no honour with it, to 
another! How often have I taken into con- 
sideration circumstances which ought not to have 
weighed with me a featherweight ! I hive debated 
whether or no anything were to be gained by 
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pursuing some course, when the finger of God 
plainly pointed that way. I have loved religion 
when it appeared upon flowery heights lit up with 
sunshine — but when it beckoned me along the 
mean, obscure path, did I think that path worth 
the treading ? " 

"You could not do everything; you were 
bound to choose the greater and leave the 
less." 

" It was from no sense of obligation, it was from 
choice." 

" Well, well ; and if it were from choice, I com- 
mend your choice. I'm not so keen on *mean, 
obscure paths' myself." 

" He trod them, sir, who is our Example." 
"Tut-tut," said the Canon, uneasily. "Times 
are changed. There are spheres for all nowa- 
days, and if yours is a wider one '* 

"That old argument," said Theo, bitterly. 
" Don't you suppose that I have heard the changes 
rung upon it by pride, ambition, the itch for 
popularity, reputation, self-aggrandisement in every 
shape and form? . . . And I have listened and 
weakened . . . But sometimes in the stillness of 
the night, or when my knees were bent in prayer 
— for, thank God, unworthy as I am, I have never 
utterly let go His hand — some dim perception of 
the truth has chilled my veins like a cold breath, 
and I have shivered and shrunk. . . . Yes, and 
I have repented and resolved. But all too soon 
the Tempter was at work again, and it is only 
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now that I have girded up my loins like a man ; 
and never more — never more shall it be said of 
me that I have gone back*' He trembled as he 
spoke, the words when first spoken had cut him 
like a knife. 

Something in the tone aroused his hearer. He 
looked sharply up. " Who said that ? " 

** One who had a right to say it" 

** You have been under tuition, then ? " a shade 
contemptuously. Each knew instinctively of whom 
the other was thinking. 

'* Not such tuition as you imagine/' said Theo, 
steadily. "But I do not wish to deny — ^indeed 
I meant to tell you that this self-revelation, which 
was perfected during my solitary exile, was in the 
beginning the work of — another." 

" A woman ? " 

Theo bent his head. 

"Hum! She ?" 

" I asked her to marry me, andt she refused." 

The Canon rose abruptly from his chair. Never 
in his life had he seen a face so sad looking 
to him for s)rmpathy. People in trouble did not 
seek out Dr. Yorke. 

And this was his only son, and was behaving 
like a son. 

It touched the cold, selfish heart — stirred even 
the sluggish, self-indulgent nature. 

" That was why I said she had a right," pursued 
Theo, after a pause. " I pressed for my answer, 
and then could not be contest with-it, and de- 
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manded more. I would have it, ' Why ? ' She 
told me why — I bless God she did." 

" Told you that ? " 

"That I was not the man she had supposed, 
nor the man I had supposed myself. Told me 
that I had not fulfilled the promise of my youth — 
had abandoned its aims and aspirations ; sunk to 
the level of the self-seeker, the easy-goer, the 
earth-bound groveller. Do not start, father, every 
word was true. ... It was a little hard to bear," 
continued Theo, clearing his throat, and bringing 
back his gaze to the other's face, " and at first I 

must own the shock and start made me I was 

on fire with indignation, even while I felt the 
justice of the charge. ... It was one thing to own 
it within my own breast — it was another to have 

it levelled at me hy And, father — I — loved 

her. . . . Yes, thanks." A hand had been held 
out The two remained clasped. 

" We'll not speak of it again. But I wished you 
to know, because now you must see that this is 
no chimera, no delusion of my own brain." 

He paused,, and continued. "If a woman, a 
sweet, noble, beautiful woman, to whom I — to 
whom my best side was naturally turned, and who 
had come to meet me, prepossessed in my favour 
not merely by common report, but by an old pre- 
dilection " 

("That girl Chester spoke of, for a wager ! " 
ejaculated the Canon, inaudibly.) 

" If she could ,see at a glance, and have the 
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courage to tell me she did see what may, nay 
what must have been equally visible to others, 
yet about which they with one accord held their 
peace, to me^ it could not be a little thing. I tell 

you, sir, I ." Again his voice faltered and 

ceased. 

" My poor lad 1 " 

" Father, you will not hinder me ? " 

" God forbid 1 " said the Canon, solemnly. 

'' I shall not distress you more than I can help ; 
nay, I hope I shall not distress you at all," con- 
tinued the Archdeacon, more cheerfully. " I shall 
go about my work as usual to all appearance ; but 
I propose in future to devote myself to it, body, 
soul, and spirit. It will not suffer ; nay, it will be 
sanctified. Perhaps the world may not hear of me 
so much ; but my own people, my parish, the poor 
and needy will learn to know me. I will live 
among them ; their wants, spiritual and temporal, 
shall be my care ^" 

"Very right, very right You will remain at 
Minsterbury, then?" 

(A secret fear was instantly removed.) 

" Oh, yes," said Theo, smiling. " Set your mind 
at rest on that point. There is to be no running 
off " 

" To slumming ? Or the ends of the earth ? " 
He sighed with relief 

" Assuredly not ; my work lies here. If we can 
learn to think together ^" 

" I will try, my son, I will try." 
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" That," said Theo, earnestly, " will be all I need 
to give me courage and contentment. Already 
mv heart is ^t o eace with God_i and_ J look for- 

is service, 



ing my griefs to Thee only, that I may 
ever have 

"A heart at leisure from itself 
To soothe and sympathize/* 

May neglect of prayer and Thy Holy 
Word be things of the past. Give me 
greater love for Thy word. Ps. 119:165. 
Wake me morning by morning to hear as a 
disciple. Isa. 50:4. R. V. Enable me to 
spring up at Thy call, and like all Thy true 
servants to rise up early in the morning to 
gather the manna ere the dew be gone from 
it. May my fellowship with Thee be 
unbroken through the day, so that I may 
look up often into Thy face, even if I have 
not time to speak. Draw me, and I will 
run after Thee. 

Make me diligent in business, fervent in 
spirit, serving the Lord. Ro. 12:11. May 
I do my work, not for wages, but to please 
Thee. 1 John 3 : 22. May it be the one 
object of my daily striving to do all to the 
glory of God, 1 Co. 10:31; not with eye- 
service, as pleasing men, but in singleness 
of heart, fearing the Lord, Col. 3:22; 
doing the will of God, as it is indicated in 
Thy Holy Word and in the circumstances 
of life, looking for my reward from Thy 
hand, O Divine Lover. 
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courage to tell me she did see what may, nay 
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My Prayer, 



In my inner life I desire to be kept abao- 
lutely"pare and lovely. O holy, spotless 
One, be in me the crystal fountain of purity ! 
O Lamb of God, be in me the source of 
absolute meekness and huroilityl O Lover 
of men, be in me a (ire of nnwaning, all- 
soul, and Bubduing tenderness! Make me instantly 
sanctinec gensitive to the least taint of impurity or 
so much uncharity. Before ever the suj^estioii has 
and neec assumed a tangible shape may I detect it 
among tl and take shelter in Thee, 
shall be i in my home life may 1 be a blessing; its 
"Very sunbeam, when the days are dark; its inspi- 
Minsterb ration when the days are sad and hopeless; | 
(A sec ita t«nder comfort when the days are full ' 
" Oh, J <rf pain and tears. Always thinking of I 
at rest oi otiiers before myself; never imposing my 

off " private sorrows; ever with the girt loin and j 

" To s the lighted torch; washing my face and j 
He sighe anointing my eyes (Rev.-3:18) and confid- I 
"A«iJi „ „ 
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" That," said Theo, earnestly, « will be all I need 
to give me courage and contentment. Already 
my heart is at peace with God ; and I look for- 
ward hopefully to a future spent in His service, 
blessed by His mercy." 

** Aye, aye " ; the old man's eyes were moist. He 
sighed again, but with a wistful look. " Is there 
any hope of her, do you think ? " 

There was a long pause. Then, " I do not 
know," said Theo, quietly ; " but at any rate it is 
not in my hands. I shall not seek her out." 

"But you will not give her up?" The father 
looked anxiously. With advancing years had 
come the usual longing for another generation, 
and hitherto he had fancied Theo inclined— tire- 
somely inclined — to celibacy. 

" You will not give her up, my son ? " 

The son made as though he had not heard. 



After a hard winter's work, during which Theo's 
new-born resolutions were often put to the test, 
but from which he came out, on the whole, vic- 
torious, he bethought him of an idea which was 
carried out one morning with all his old im- 
petuosity. 

He would be on occasion impetuous now — not 
so cool and wary as the Archdeacon had grown to 
be of late. 

Often the father would laugh, declaring he had 
harked back to the old days of his boyhood ; and 
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Theo would laugh also, not ill-pleased with the 
accusation. "Avaunt, Prudence!" he would say 
gaily. He rather liked to give Prudence a slap on 
the cheek. 

But Prudence had nothing to do with the case 
in point It was only a cousinly invitation, such 
as was natural, and ought to have been extended 
before, but which had been put off because the 
Archdeacon's time was precious, and only to be 
bestowed on people of importance, people worth 
cultivating. 

" I have not seen poor old Reg for an age," he 
now told himself. " He was good to me once, and 
it is too bad to drop out of all relationly inter- 
course. He calls me * Theo,' too ; it will be jolly 
to be called *Theo,' and treated with no respect. 
There shall be no humbug between us. Last time 
we met " — ^he was writing fast as he reflected — " it 
was a ghastly farce. I was at my very worst. 
What an ass he must have thought me ! Or was 
he taken in like the rest, I wonder, by the buck- 
ram and the poker-back ? " 

Reginald rubbed his eyes as he read the note. 

He was now a married man with a family, but 
he had contrived to make his wife believe in him, 
and retained his airy independence. No one knew 
when he would go or come. His portmanteau in 
the hall was usually the first intimation of a flight 
or a return. 

But so surprising was Theo's note, that for once 
the recipient broke through one^ particularly 
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cherished habit, and handed it across the table, 
remarking, with affected nonchalance, " I had 
better go, Florence ; it would never do to refuse 
the Archdeacon." 

Whereat one or two present raised their heads, 
and it was understood that the half-covered sheet 
in the beautiful, small handwriting, was from their 
host's cousin. Archdeacon Yorke. 

For all the broad acres and heavy banking 
account to which Reginald had succeeded, he 
thought little of himself, and others thought little 
of him, in comparison with the cousin, the only 
man in the Yorke family who had made his 
mark. 

Alone with his wife, Reginald proceeded : 
"Where's that note? Give it me back, for I 
want to answer it in the same way. I say, you 
know, I shouldn't have gone if he hadn't written 
like that," glancing down the sheet complacently. 
" * Dear old Reg ! ' Theo always used to write 
* Dear old Reg,' but it has been * Dear Reginald ' 
for ever so long now. And he says * we mustn't 
lose sight of each other,' and that he * is longing for 
a talk and to hear all the family gossip.' Deuced 
civil of the Archdeacon, .I'm sure. Who would 
ever have supposed he would care for family 
gossip ? " 

" But I sha'n't stop above a couple of nights," 
communicated he presently, being himself struck 
out of his groove by the unwontedness of the 
other. " A little of Theo goes a long way ; and 
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the air of a cathedral town doesn't suit me. 
You'll see me back on the third day, Florence, 
my dear." 

He was, however, so proud of his invitation and 
the style in which it was couched that he could 
talk of nothing else. " So hearty, you know ; so 
beastly hearty, and affectionate. * Dear old Reg ! ' 
and * I do hope you can come ! ' " 

He told everybody about it. He was going to 
stop with the Archdeacon. He could settle this 
or that when he returned from stopping with the 
Archdeacon. 

" I think ril consult the Archdeacon," was once 
heard. 

Mrs. Reginald, taking her cue from her husband, 
concocted a pretty little message to be delivered 
if the Archdeacon were propitious. TAa^, how- 
ever, was to be a sine qud non, 

"Oh, dear, don't say a word about it if you 
think he would freeze us up," cried she. "But 
you know my brother" (a Colonial governor) 
"always likes to come to Exbridge; and we 
would make it as pleasant as ever we could for 
the Archdeacon." 

" I will see," quoth Reginald, important as a 
special envoy. " When a fellow is head over ears 
in work, and run after for every spare minute of 
his time, it does not do to be presumin'. Theo 
used to be a good chap — an awfully good chap — 
but he was a learnM chap," wagging his head 
reverentially ; " and when a chap is a learnM chap. 
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and reflects credit on the faniily, his relations 
shouldn't be presumin*." 

Travelling down in the train, he entered into 
conversation, for which he was always ready, with 
a fellow-traveller, and could not resist letting fall 
that he was going to stop with Archdeacon 
Yorke. 

" No ; are you ? " said his companion, and 
paused as if struck with an idea. 

He was a timid-looking, elderly man, with a 
grey moustache, "Do you know him — ^ahem — 
well ? " inquired he. 

" My first cousin," said Reginald, promptly. 

The stranger looked out of the window, reflect- 
ing. 

After a minute he re-arranged his plaid over his 
knees, and appeared to proceed with something of 
an effort. " I am getting out at Minsterbury too. 
The Archdeacon's parish is a mile or two out of 
the town, isn't it? I believe so, because as it 
happens I — I am bound for the same part A 
boy of mine lives there — is, in fact — in fact, he 
is one of the Archdeacon's curates," apologetically, 
as if conscious of holding the inferior card. 

" Indeed ? " 

" My name is " and a name was mentioned 

which all England knew, and which England, 
in the person of Reginald Yorke, instinctively 
saluted. "You are very good, I'm sure," pro- 
ceeded the speaker, but with no abatement of 
modesty. " I really don't know if I might venture 
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— ^but if the Archdeacon should meet you at the 
station " 

« He won't do that, I'm afraid." 

"No, no. No, I daresay not. It was only 
I thought that perhaps" — disappointment was 
evident — "that perhaps you would have been 
good enough, I should just like to have ** 

" Too happy, I'm sure ; the Archdeacon would 
have been delighted, I know. But I am afraid 
there is no chance of his coming to meet me. 
However, another opportunity, perhaps," in a 
vague manner. 

" I mi£^A^ get him to do the civil," Reginald was 
saying, internally, "to a field-marshal. Certainly 
I will tell him. But as to his meeting me f " He 
laughed at the idea. A groom and dog-cart was 
all he could expect 

Yet there was Theo on the platform ! 

" Hollo ! There he is, though ! " exclaimed he, 
and the timid face opposite flushed like a girl's. 

To tell the truth, the old soldier was wondering 
a little. Could his chirpy little new acquaintance 
have been putting him off? Making believe not 

to expect his cousin, because ^? But Reginald's 

own astonishment was not to be mistaken. 

Also he was obviously nervous, stammering in 
his greeting. 

" I thought we'd walk up," said Theo, simply; 
" my man's outside for your traps ; but it's a nice 
evening, and you used to like walking, Reg." 

Reg presented his travelling companion. 
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Before they parted company both father and 
son were engaged to dine at the Rectory on the 
following night 

" I said to-morrow, because I thought we'd like 
to be by ourselves on the first night," said Theo, 
linking his hand in his cousin's arm. " It's so long 
since we met ; and we have such a lot to talk 
about. At least you have ; my home affairs are 
soon done with. Dull as ditchwater is a bachelor's 
hearth, Reg." 

Every little while he let fall something of the 
kind, — ^yet if there were dulness, certainly there 
was nothing else to be complained of. 

Theo himself was extraordinarily pleasant. He 
had improved upon his boyish days in one respect, 
he was more sympathetic. Formerly those who 
knew best and got on best with Theo Yorke, 
abused him for his long silences, and his absorp- 
tion of a topic without the usual give-and-take 
comments. 

Reginald now prattled on delightedly, scarcely 
knowing himself. 

He had told his wife he should consult the 
Archdeacon on one or two educational points, 
but he had not meant to blurt out with, " I say, 
Theo, which do you think is best on the whole, 
Eton or Winchester ? — For people like us, you 
know. There is such a lot of nonsense talked 
about both." 

Nor had he dreamed of approaching within a 
hundred miles of another subject, rumours Whereof 
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had reached his wife's ears and his own, through 
divers channels. 

** I should like most awfully to know if it is 
true?" he had said at home; but, "Oh, do 
take care," she had cried back ; and he had 
wondered indignantly if she took him for a bally 
idiot? He would bite his tongue out before he 
would mention the name of Scotland, let alone 
Largo Castle and Mrs. Velasquez. 

Yet here was his tongue in danger — certainly 
in danger, and ever more and more so as time 
passed. 

The cousins sat up far into the night on their 
first evening together ; on the second, after their 
guests had departed, the Canon being included 
among the latter, and taking the bottom of the 
table with the utmost geniality and satisfaction — 
(Dr. Yorke could not think how it was, but he 
certainly did enjoy Theo's dinner-parties more 
than he used to do) — when all were gone, and the 
house was still, the two sat up still later ; and it 
was Theo who would not go to bed. 

" Oh, don't let's bother. I'll make up for it when 
I'm alone ; but I don't get you every day," and he 
nodded, smoking his pipe. 

He had taken off his dinner clothes, and assumed 
the shabby coat of comfort. 

Reginald noted now for the first time that he 
was a good deal thinner ; also that his face, when 
not disguised by animation, was worn. 

" I say, old fellow, you want a wife." 
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Theo bent forward, knocked the ashes from his 
pipe, and looked gravely into the bowl. 

"You do," persisted Reginald, exactly as he 
would have said it twenty years before, " It's 
gettin' time. Look at me! my eldest lad is 
thirteen, and there are two girls ahead of him. 
You'll be too old if you don't look sharp." 

Still the Archdeacon only looked into his. bowl. 

" Well ? " reiterated Reginald. 

" We-ell," said the Archdeacon. 

" Come on ; out with it," laughed Reginald. 
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CHAPTER VIII 



CONCLUSION 



LADY TREMORNE and her sister sat to- 
gether talking. 

lone looked surprised and annoyed; nothing 
that she could say made the slightest impression 
on her sister. 

"That' was a year ago, and I tell you he has 
changed, Irene. People are talking about it ; and 
every one says he is so much more 'spiritually 
minded.' He had an illness, or something — at 
least, that is what they say — but we know, at least 
we are sure it was not that After you refused 
him last autumn, he simply disappeared. I found 
that out because he threw over the Newhavens; 
and the Blomfields, who had taken a place on the 
Caledonian Canal, and were depending on the 
Archdeacon as a safe * draw * for the bazaar they 
were to open, were in despair when he failed them. 
Nobody knew what had become of Archdeacon 
Yorke — and then, all of a sudden, he was back at 
his work, and the people of Minsterbury went wild 

as8 
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over their recovered lost sheep. And it is true — 
it is true that he is different. They say he has 
quite lost his imperious, domineering manner, and 
is so gentle with his tiresome old father, and seems 
to think every one better than himself — not in the 
least as he used to do. He goes about among the 
poor so much more than he did, and avoids the big 
people who flatter him and make much of him. I 
do assure you I was not — not fishing for this ; it 
was told me quite gratuitously and unexpectedly. 
Of course when I found there was a chance of 
hearing, I pricked up my ears — both for my own 
sake, and because you had told me that disastrous 
story. . . . How you could have the courage, Irene 
— how you could stand up to a man of his reputa- 
tion, and tell him what you did," Lady Tremome 
regarded her sister with a lopk of awe, " I cannot — 
no, I cannot imagine. I would have died first . . • 
But just see what it did. If there were more brave 

creatures like you in the world ^" 

" Hush, hush ! " said Irene, stopping her with a 
kiss. " Now you have had out your say ; now listen 
to me. If I have been in any way instrumental in 
helping the Archdeacon to be a better and truer 
man, I am most heartily glad of it — but it ends 
there. Yes, it does," emphatically. "You must 
not persist in thinking I have any other kind of 
interest in Theo. I don't even like him. Apart 
from any religious considerations, I was thoroughly 
disappointed in him. He was a shock to me. He 
repelled me. I was furious with myself for having 
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thought so much about him, and looked forward 
to the meeting. I can't tell you what it was — ^it 
was a sort of horror that overcame me every time 
he opened his lips. There was no reality, no 
genuine ring in anything he said or did. He 
was always the Archdeacon. He radiated supe- 
riority. He lived, moved, breathed, one could fancy 
that he slept " 

" You took up the idea. That was all." 

** All ? . . . But if I did take up the idea, why 
did I take it up? I did not want it All my pre- 
conceived notions were the other way, as you know. 
I went prepared to — to " 

" I know. To wear your best dresses." 

''It was quite silly of me; but the sudden 
invitation to meet him, brought up the old 
remembrance so strongly, that I really did feel 
excited and interested. And you would keep 
hinting " 

"And prognosticating. And I can't see 
now " 

" But I tell you I should never think of him now. 
He may be a good man, but he will never be a 
pleasant one to me — again. It isn't in him. He 
will never be able to shake off the crust acquired 
in all these years. I daresay it will be modified. 
He won't be so self-satisfied and inflated, but he 
can't help having an important step " 

" Bless me ! An important step ! " 

"Oh, that might be got over, I allow." Her 
sister laughed a little. "But it is not one thing 
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more than another — it is that, taken as a whole, he 
is disagreeable to me. He does not suit me. Our 
natures are antagonistic." 

" Apparently he did not think so." 

" Oh, he was carried away " 

" Come, that's better. If he could be ' carried 



away — 

"But by what?" cried Irene, not to be inter- 
rupted, "by the suitability and eligibility of the 
match. I don't say it was that altogether ; he may 
have been just a little pleased with me on my own 
account; but, lone, he would never have looked 
at me, never have given me two thoughts, if I had 
been a poor woman working for my bread in a 
hideous auto-da-fi robe like poor little Miss 
Ferrars." 

" Good gracious ! I should think very little of 
his taste if he would." 

" He looked all round, and decided that I would 
do. He is a man of promptitude, and I daresay 
came to a decision the very first evening ; for he 
lost no time in setting to work. Perhaps there 

was just a touch of the old romance ^," she 

hesitated. 

" A spark, which was still glowing," suggested 
lone. 

" No, no ; the spark was dead long ago — black 
out But the Archdeacon kindled another up 
pretty quick, and meant it to pass for the old 
one. / knew the difference. He did not take 
me in." 
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** Irene, Irene, how hard you are ! " 

''Because he hurt me so. He affronted me. 
There he was bowing and bending and making the 
running, as he thought, in the most approved and 
decorous manner. lone, you recollect tJtat day ? 
That was the real thing. The wretched imitation 

was more dreadful to me because r Again she 

hesitated. 

" Well, because ? " 

" Now and then," reluctantly, " once or twice — 
there was a little, ever so little — a gleam — it was a 
kind of mocking echo of the Theo I remembered. 
I wished it hadn't been there; I hated him the more 
for it" 

" Oh, * hated ' ! How shocking of you ! " 

"Hated him the more — quite a right sort of 
hating — when he tantalised me with that little, 
little gleam. It was gone so quickly. Then he 
was bowing and bending, as before, his pompous 
back '' 

"You are too bad altogether. I shall say no 
more to you. You are simply determined against 
the man; and I must own I think it very 
foolish.'^' 

" No, it is wise. I know what I am about. Why 
should I marry again ? Why should I marry any 
one? I am very happy as I am; and it will 
always be a kind of satisfaction — no, I will say 
more — I shall think with thankfulness of my own 
pain, and all I went through on that dreadful visit, 
if it really had the effect we may perhaps believe 
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on Theo. I sha'n't grudge it But it is a thing of 
the past with me," resolutely. "It was a bitter 
experience, taking away as it did a great joy out 
of my life ; — for I think you know, or I should not 

say it now, that I had cherished his image ^*' 

** I was sure you had." 

" And to find it never existed ! Not that it had 
ceased to exist, that would have been a degree 
better — less humiliating. But to have been all 

these years such a fool ^*' 

" Poor thing ! " 

"Well, now you know." A tear which had 
forced its way into the corner of the speaker's eye, 
was brushed aside, and Irene resumed briskly, 
" And you won't bring up the subject again ? It 
does no good, and only worries us both." 
" I would not vex you, dear, for the world." 
Irene nodded. "Let us talk of other things. 
Are your boys playing in the cricket match this 
afternoon ? " 

"But I am dreadfully disappointed," said her 
sister, to herself. 

Once when Lady Tremorne had been away in 
London for a while she began, forgetful, or re- 
solved to be forgetful of the above, " I met that 
Mr. Chester, and he began sneering and carping at 
Theo Yorke. I am sure I don't know why. He 
used to pass for a friend of Theo's — but he always 
had a baleful eye. I don't feel sure that he did 
not ' spot ' something of that affair, do you know. 
He always seemed to me to have a malicious look 
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— ^and there was a kind of exultation in it too — 
whenever he mentioned the Archdeacon. He 
used to roll out the word as if he took credit to 
himself for Theo's success ; and I know he was by 
way of taking him in hand as a young man. The 
dear, simple old uncle and aunt did not like it ; 
they told mamma it was not a good influence, but 
mamma did not take much interest in 'influence' 
in those days. I don't think she took it in at all. 
I was sitting by and heard '* 

" I remember." 

" Well, Theo has broken loose from the influence 
now, it seems, and " 

"I don't see what that has to do with me," 
doggedly. 

" You might at least be glad to hear it." 

" So I am glad — as you are glad But there is 
no need to be excited. We knew it before — knew, 
at least, that all evil influence was at an end. One 
more or less makes no difference." 

lone said no more. 

Once Irene herself began. " I saw in the papers 
that Archdeacon Yorke was offered preferment the 
other day," she observed in a clear, matter-of-fact 
tone, making the announcement in the midst of a 
general circle, "but declined on account of not 
wishing to leave Minsterbury. Did you see the 
paragraph ? " 

Her sister had not seen the paragraph. 

" I daresay he feels he is doing a good work 
there," continued Mrs. Velasquez, cheerfully, " and 
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I must say I often wonder how clergymen — one 
ought not to judge, of course, but if one has got a 
parish into good working order, it seems a pity to 
leave it unless there is some real obligation." 

" But you would not have them stick. They 
may surely be allowed to rise in their profession 
like other men ? " 

"Ye-es, yes, I suppose so. Only I honour a 
man who can choose to * stick ' for the good of 
others. And the Archdeacon has run up the tree 
so quickly hitherto, he can afford to remain as he 
is and where he is for a little longer." There was 
not a trace of embarrassment or self-consciousness 
in the speaker's voice. She meant it to be plain 
that she was ready to talk of " the Archdeacon " — 
it was only "Theo" who was to be a debarred 
subject 

" Why did you look so hard at auntie when she 
was telling you that about the Archdeacon?" 
demanded Lady Tremome's eldest daughter. " I 
always think of him as A^r Archdeacon, and though 
you never will tell us, I am sure there was some- 
thing between them. Why can't she have him 
and be done with it?" cried the girl, with the 
sharpness of seventeen. 

" Oh, if she would ! " sighed lone, inwardly. 
But she looked upon it as a forlorn hope. 

..... 

The next spring was to see the introduction of 
Irene the younger to the world. 

She must be presented at Court; and nothing 
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would. serve the young despot — for be sure it was 
she who held the sceptre at Tremome Court in 
those days — but that 'auntie' must come to 
London, and take part in all that went on. 

" Oh, rU come," said Irene, good-humouredly. 

It was a lovely early spring, and she enjoyed the 
change, and renewing old friendships and associa- 
tions. 

She shared a house with the Tremomes. The 
sisters sat up side by side in their high-swung 
barouche, and prattled gaily to each other as they 
drove about everywhere, with the slim little figure 
in its dainty frock sitting opposite. 

*We' did this and that, they were for ever 
saying. 

" Oh, look, lone, there is the old woman at the 
comer ; it catit be tlie same — but she has got the 
cat Can it be the same cat?" And to the 
diversion of Ivy, both heads were turned, and the 
two stared with all their might at a dirty old 
flower-woman behind her stall. 

" Let us have ices at Gunter's," cried Irene. 

They liked to do everything for old sake's sake. 

They were always telling each other things, and 
then telling Iv>% She grew a little provoked with 
them at last. 

" Well, we won't take you to Pinewood View — 
we will let you off that," said the girl's mother, 
perceiving this. " Auntie and I are going down to 
the Reginald Yorkes for the afternoon — they are 
not people who would interest you ; so, as it is the 
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Hurlingham Cup, and you have got a chaperon, we 
will go our way and you yours." 

" We may as well go alone," subjoined she, for 
Irene's benefit. " It would not amuse her, and it 
will be rather nice to be by ourselves down there, 
where we recollect it all so well." 
Yes, I shall like to go," 

The Reginalds are quite harmless, and they 
can't suspect anything." 

" There is nothing to suspect." 

On the drive down Irene was rather quiet. " It 

brings things back," she said. " And how short a 

time it seems after all, since you and I, and papa 

and mamma trundled away along this same road, 

we two as sulky as bears because we might not go 

to Henley Regatta, and papa making fun of us 

because we were told to look *less disagreeable.' 

Then at night when we drove back, poor mamma 

was so elated and jubilant, thinking of this very 

Reginald we are now going to see. How oddly it 

all fell out! How strange it is to look back!" 

And she fell to musing, 

Pinewood View had scarcely changed its aspect 
since the sisters saw it last. 

The shrubs had grown, and the hedges were 
higher — that was all. The house, the terrace, the 
flower-beds, and the view of meadow, and lake, and 
blue beyond, were all as. remembered ; and there 
was even the white-clothed tray in the verandah — 
only that on this occasion tea-cups instead of fruit- 
plates were ranged upon it 
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Mrs. Yorke, an amiable little personage, to whom 
Lady Tremome and Mrs. Velasquez were rather 
grand visitors, did her part with anxious civility. 

Would they sit? Would they walk? Would 
they remain out of doors, or go within ? What 
would they like to do ? 

" I should like, if I am asked," said Irene, with a 
charming smile, " to go— please don't be shocked, 
anybody — but I should like to go all by myself 
down to the lake. Just for a few minutes. I 
should not be gone half an hour — ^but you remem- 
ber, lone, we fished there with dear papa " 

She stopped, colouring, for Irene was truth 
itself. 

"It was such a delightful afternoon," Quick as 
thought, lone shielded the slip and the blush. 
" Irene and I never forgot it And I am sure Mrs. 
Yorke will be so very good as to excuse you, 
dear." 

Mrs. Yorke would excuse anything. 

" And if my sister goes to the lake, may I ascend* 
the mount ? " continued Lady Tremome, smiling to 
her host, " but I don't want to go alone, I assure 
you. I should be grateful for a companion " 

"Reginald will be charmed," avouched Reginald's 
wife. She was no good herself at climbing 
* mounts.' 

Accordingly, all set off. 

" But there are two of them down there ! " cried 
lone, looking from above at the glittering waters 
beneath. (To herself, she added " Poor Irene, how 
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annoying for her ! ") " Some one has been fishing, 
I suppose ? " she turned to her host. 

He was chasing his dog, which would not be 
obedient 

" I am sure that is Irene," continued the speaker, 
half to herself, " That is her large, white parasol. 
She has found her way all right But — oh, they 
have disappeared ! Have you any visitors, Mr. . 
Yorke ? " 

" One or two. They are all out I daresay we 
shall find them when we go in," said he. 

" I fancy my sister has found one already." She 
pointed towards the lake. 

"Has she?" 

(" It could not have been," quoth lone, to herself. 
Of course he would have mentioned at once if it 
had been anybody of such importance as — but 
certainly it did look very, very like. It was a tall, 
black figure — only clergymen wear black in places 
like this. But of course it could not have been. 
And it would have been too — I wonder what 
Irene would have done ? Oh, it would have been 
dreadful ! It gave me quite a turn.") 

"Shall we return by the other path, Lady 
Tremome ? " 

Reginald was quite companionable, quite sen- 
sible as a middle-aged man ; it was no effort to 
keep up conversation with him. 

And he and his wife had been met at a winter ' 

resort a few years before, when the old acquaint- 
ance had been re-opened and added to ; so that 
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there was plenty to talk about, people to ask 
after, and topics of common interest to fill up 
with. 

They were in full flow when they emerged near 
the house ; and seeing no one about, took a turn in 
the gardens. 

There Mrs. Yorke was found, cutting roses to be 
put into the carriage for Lady Tremome ; and 
there were sundry directions as to grapes and 
peaches, which reminded lone of the old days, and 
showed a transmission of ideas by inheritance. 

Old Mr. Yorke's gardening instincts had come 
out in his son, so soon as the son had a garden of 
his own ; and lone found herself wondering if 
Reginald, too, kept soaps and scents for the delec- 
tation of young lady visitors ? 

That little way would, perhaps, come into being 
later. 

Well, now, what was Irene doing ? Time was 
getting on, and the carriage ought to be ordered, 
since this was only a formal afternoon visit, not to 
extend into the evening. 

" Oh, it's early yet. Lady Tremorne." And 
lone had to inspect the new bicycle house, with 
every single machine it contained. 

She began to grow a little tired. 

" Can my ^ster have lost her way, do you 
think ? " 

" Well, no,*' said Reginald, looking first at the 
speaker and then in another direction ; " no, they 
haven't lost their way," he added, with a somewhat 
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peculiar intonation, " for there they are, all right," 
and he pointed. 

lone almost bounded into the air. 

It was the Archdeacon — ^it was Theo. 

And he was coming towards her, coming with 
Irene by his side ; and they must have been all 
that time together, and it was no delusion on her 
part that she had seen him from the heights — seen 
and recognised. But — but 

"You did not tell me you had Archdeacon 
Yorke here?" She turned with a calm smile to 
Reginald. She was really shaking in every limb. 

He looked about for his dog — but this time m 
vain. He could only grin feebly. 

"For what on earth was a fellar to say ? " he cried 
to his wife, afterwards. " To go and show himself 
before I knew which way things had gone? It 
was a beastly shame ! He should have kept that 
thunderin' long body of his out of sight. I never 
was so dumb-flustered in my life as when Lady 
Tremome tackled me up in the wood. I whacked 
Rover — poor brute — and pretended not to hear. 
It was all I could do. And after her splendid 
move of goin* off by herself to the lake, when I was 
bothering my brains to think how she was to be 
got to go, it was uncommon rough on a fellar to be 
put through his facin's before the time." 

He now hung behind, waiting to let lone bear 
the brunt 

lone's head was turning round and round. 
First she looked at the one, and then at the other. 
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An 'important step' indeed. There was no 
importance, not an atom ; a fine, manly tread — 
nothing more nor less. And as for self-sufficiency 
and pomposity ? She thought she had never looked 
upon a more noble countenance. Oh — oh — oh ! 

" lone, this is Theo," said her sister, simply. 
Not another word, but none was needed. 

" My dear, dear, dearest Irene ! " 

They were clasped in each other's arms. 
• • • . • 

And after all, the sisters stayed to dinner, and a 
telegram was despatched — though how any one 
had the wits to word it aright was a mystery — 
and once again Theo and Irene strolled out 
together in the scented dusk, and he gathered 
her a rose. . . . 

" But you were so determined, so sure, so abso- 
lutely certain you never, never could," cried lone, 
afterwards, '' that I had quite given up hope. ,1 
really had. I had clung to it for so long that it 
was wearing me out — for you were so tiresome, so 
obstinate. I felt sure that if you could only meet 
each other — ^but you wouldn't meet him. And the 
way you have maligned that man, with his good, 
kind, beautiful face — ^and how he looks at you ! 
He worships you — the worship is on his side now. 
But how did you ever — how extraordinary that 
you should have given in all at once — ^all in a 
moment ? " 

" Well, I couldn't help it," said Irene. 

Afterwards her sister wrung some sort of 
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explanation, or what she termed such, out of 
her. 

She had gone down to the lake, feeling some- 
what pensive and retrospective, but never intend- 
ing to remain beyond a few minutes, " Just to feel 
what it was like," she alleged, and had come face 
to face with the very person of whom she was 
thinking, and with whom the whole place was 
identified, before she had time even to stand still ! 

" At first you know, I nearly turned to run ! I 
did, indeed. But of course, I couldn't. So I 
pulled myself together, and — oh, lone, it was all so 
quick. It just burst upon me like a torrent I 
shook and shook. And he was so — so exactly the 
old Theo ; and of course I couldn't help remem- 
bering what we had heard, so that I knew it was 
the truth. And — and that was all." 

" Wasn't it clever of Reginald ?" she said, after a 

/While. " That funny, flighty little Reginald ! But 

Theo says he is a good sort at bottom. Fancy the 

Archdeacon's calling any one * a good sort'!" and 

she laughed again. 

" Those two are quite fond of each other. And 
he had told Reginald all about it. Oh, long ago. 
Only he wouldn't let Reginald do anything. 
Then, when we said we would come to-day, don't 
you see ? " 



Lady St. Andrews never believed that her pro- 
voking slow-coach of a son had not lost his chance 
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by refusing to strike in at the right moment ; and 
grumbled the same into his ear till he was nettled, 
and resolved to do something to show he knew a 
thing or two, in spite of her. 

Accordingly, shortly afterwards she was elec- 
trified by hearing she was to prepare for a 
daughter-in-law, who proved to be a nice, civil girl 
from Dundee, with half a million at her back. 

That covered all deficiencies ; and the joyful 
dowager turned out of Largo Castle, with a willing 
mind and a full purse. 

Presently all the world knew that dear St. 
Andrews had made a most fortunate marriage, and 
dear Eva was again — hum, hum, hum. Dear 
Eva's mother was a hopeful woman. 

Mr. Chester was not invited down to visit Mr. 
Archdeacon Yorke and his bride. Irene could not 
abide him, and Theo mildly submitted. 

The old Canon, however, flourished under the 
new rigitne, and his friend the Dean did him the 
honour the other day to speak of his son in such 

terms that But Theo vows he will not leave 

his parish just yet He is too happy there. 



THE END. 
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By Ida Lemon. 

Matthew Furth. A Story of London (East End) Life. 91*25. 

By Julia Magruder. 

The Violet. Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

By Brander Matthews. 

A Family Tree. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25 ; paper, 50 cents. 

By Henry Seton Merriman. 

Flotsam. The Study of a Life. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

By Mrs. Molesworth. 

Uncanny Tales. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

By Florence Montgomery. 

Colonel Norton. Crown Svo, buckram cloth, $1.50. 

By Mrs. Oliphant. 

Old Mr. Tredgold. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.50. 

By Mrs. Parr. 

Can this be Love ? Illustrated. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

By Hedley Peek. 

The Chariot of Flesh. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

By Owen Rhoscomyl. 

Battlement and Tower. With Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.25. 
The Jewel of Ynys Galon. With 12 full-page Illustrations 

by Lancelot Speed. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 
The White Rose of Arno. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

By Charles Rokeby. 

Dorcas Hobday. A Novel. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25. 

By S. Levett Yeats. 

The Chevalier d'Auriac. Crown Svo, cloth, $1.25, 

By Fred Whishaw. 
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With six full-pasre Illustrations by Walter Appleton Clark. 
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** A tale which is full of old-world romance and adventure. It has a strong; flavor 
of the under life in En£:land when George the Third was young, when sign-posts 
served also as gibbets, when travel was by coach and highwaymen were many, when 
men drank deep and played high. There are plenty of stirring scenes along the way, 
plenty of treachery and fighting at cross-purposes which lead to intricate and dramatic 
situations. The heroine's charms recall Mile, de Cocheforet in ' Under th« Red Robet' 
and she proves herself a maid of spirit through all the mishaps which befall her. One 
of the most notable things about ' The Castle Inn ' is the way in which Mr. Weyman 
has caught the spirit of the age, and manages to imbue his readers with its feeling." 

—Detroit Free Press. 

" . . . . In 'The Castle Inn,' this master of romance tells a story of the time 
of George III. in the third person. ... A story of rapid action, with a swinging 
succession of moving incidents that keep the reader incessantly on the gut vive. It 
deals with human emotions with directness and thoughtfulness." 

— The Press, Phila., Pa. 

"... ' The Castle Inn ' . . . is so fresh and entertaining that it takes one 
back to 'A Gentleman of France,' and other good things this author did several years 
ago. Mr. Weyman, in looking about for an appropriate setting for his romance, very 
wisely eschews scenes and people of to-day, and chooses, instead, England a hundred 
and thirty years ago, when George III. was on her throne, and living was a far more 
picturesque business than it is now. Beautiful maidens could be kidnapped then; 
daring lovers faced pistols and swords in behalf of their sweethearts, and altogether 
the pace was a lively one. Mr. Weyman knows how to use the attractive colorings to 
the oest advantage possible."— Chicago Evening Post. 

"... a piece of work which is infinitely better than anything else which he 
has accomplished. He has treated the eighteenth century, the time of the elder Pitt, 
with a grasp and a sympathy that presage a greater reputation for this novelist than 
he has enjoyed hitherto. The story itself is worth the telling, but the great thing is 
the way it is told."— New York Sun. 

"... he has a firm grasp of his i>eriod in this book, and revives the atmos- 
phere of the last century in England, with its shallow graces and profound brutality, 
coherently and even with eloquence . . . it is a most interesting story, which 
should please the reader of romantic tastes and sustain the author's reputation." 

—New York Tribune. 

"The characters in the book are all entertaining, and many of them are droll, 
while a few, like the conscientious Mr. Fishwick, the attorney, and the cringing 
parasite, Mr. Thomasson, are, in their own way, masterpieces of character study. 
Take it all in all, ' The Castle Inn ' is in many ways the best work which has yet come 
from Mr. Weyman's pen."— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 
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Mr. Weyman has surpassed himself in * The Castle Inn.' From cover to cover 
the book teems with adventure and romance, and the love episode is delicious. Julia 
will live as one of the most graceful heroines in the literature of our time. . . . 
We get an excellent idea of the doings of fashionable society in the time when George 
III. was young, and altogether the volume can be heartily recommended as the best 
thing that Weyman has done, and, in the opinion of one, at least, the most fascinating 
book of the season."— Home Journal, New York. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE 

BelnflT the Memoirs of Gaston de Bonne^ 
Sleur de Marsao. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 

ADTHOB or **THS MODSB OF THB WOLF*" BTC 



With Pronttspleoe and Vlffnette by H. J. PorcL 
12mo, Cloth. Ornam ental. $1.26. 

'*Om of die best novels ttnoe * Lorna Doone.' It wfl] be read and then re-read for dM 
.^.« pleasure its reading gives. The subtle charm of it is not in merely transporting^ the 
nintteenth'ccntury reader to the sixteenth, that he may see life as it was ttien, but in trans- 
forming him into a sixteenth-century man* thinking its thoughts, and living its life in perfect 
touch and sympathy ... it carries the reader out of his present life, giving him a new 
and totally different ezislenoe that rests and refreshes him." — N. Y. World. 

** No novelist outside of France has displayed a more definite comprdiension of the ytrj 
essence of medieval Frendi life, and no one, certainly, has been able to set forth a depiction 
of it in colors so vivid and so entirely in consonance with the truth. . . . The characters 
in Uie ttle are admirably drawn, and the narrative is nothing less than fascinating in its fine 
flavor of adventure."~BKACON, Boston. 

"We hardly know whether to call this latest woik of Sunley J. Weyman a historical 
lomance or a story of adventure. It has all the interesting, fascinating and thrilling charao- 
teristics of both. The scene is in France, and the time is that fateful eventful one whkh 
culminated in Henry of Navarre becoming king.^ Naturally it is a story of plots and intrigue, 
of danger and of the grand passion^ abounding in intense aramatic scenes and most interest- 
ing t^tTiffiy?ifi It is a romance which will rank among the masterpieces of historic fictkm.** 

— AOVBSTISBS, BOCTOH. 

" A romance after the style of Dumas die elder, and wesD wordiy of befog read by IboM 
who can enjoy stirring adventures told in true romantic fashion. . . . The great person- 
ages of the time— Henry HI. of^ Valois, Henry IV., Rosny, : Rambouillet, Turenne>-«re 
brought in skillfully, and the tragic and varied history of the time forms a splendid firame in 
which to set the picture of Marsac*s love and courage . . . the trouUous days are w^ 
described and the interest is genuine and lasting, for up to the very end the author manages 
effects whidi impel the reader to go on with renewed curiosity." — The Natioit. 

" A genuine and admirable piece of work. ... The reader will not turn many pagei 
before he finds himself in the grasp of a writer who holds his attention to the very hist mo- 
ment of the story. The spirit ofadventure pervades the whole from beginning to end. • . • 

It may be said that the narration is a delightful love story. The interest of die reader 
Is constantly excited by the development of unexpected turns in the relation of the principal 
lovers. The romance lies against a background of history truly painted. ... The 
descripdons of the court life of the period and of the factional strifes, divisions, hatreds of ihr 
age, are fine. . . . This story of those times is worthy of a very high place among history 
cau novels of recent years."— Public Opinion. 

** Bold, strong, dashing, it is one of the best we have read for many years. We sat down 
lor a cursory perusal, and ended by reading it delightedly through. . . • Mr. Weyman 
hasmnch of the vigor and rush of mcident of Dr. Conan Doyle, and this book ranks worthily 
beside * The White Company.' . . . We very cordially recommend this book to the jaded 
novel reader who cares tor manly actions more dian for morbid introspection." 

— The Chuxchmam. 

"The book is not only good literature, it is a 'ratding good story,* insdnct with the 
tl^rit of true adventure and stirring emodon. Of love and peru, intrigue and fighting, there 
b plenty, and many scenes could not have been bettered. In all his adventures, and th^ 
are many, Marsac acts as befits his epoch and his own modest yet gallant personality. WdK 
known historical figures emerge in telling fashion under Mr. Weyman's discriminating and 
Csscinating touch.'*-— ATHSNiBUM. 

** I cannot fancy any reader, old en- young, not sharing with doughty Crillon his admiration 
fbr M. de Marsac, who, though no swashbuckler, has a sword that leaps from its scabbard at the 
breath of insult. . . . There are several historical personages in the novel ; there is, of 
course, a heroine, of great beauty and enterprise; but that true *Gendemaa of Francis' 
M. dr MarsaCf with his perseverance and valor, dominates them alL" 

—Mr. Jambs Pa yn in the Ilutstxatsd LcwpON Kswt. 
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MY LADY ROTHA. 

A ROliffANCE OF THE THIRTY YEARS' WAR. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
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With Elffht Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1.25. 



** Few writers of fiction who have appeaired in England in the last decade have . 

their readers more satisfaction than Mr. Stanley J. Weyman, and no single writer of this 
■umber can be said to have approached him, much less to have equaled him in the romantic 
ivorld of the historical novel ... he has the art of story-telling in the highest degreei 
die art which instinctively divines the secret, the soul of the story which he tells, and the 
rarer art» if it he not the artlessness, which makes it as real and as inevitable as life itself. 
His characters are alive, human, unforgetable, resembling in this «espect those of Thackeray 
in historical lines and in a measure those of Dumas, with whom, and not inapdy, Mr. Wey- 
msui has been compared. His literature is good, so good that we accept it as a matter of 
course, as we do that of Thackeray and Scott. . . . Mr. Weyman's historical novels 
will live." — New York Mail and Express. 

** . . . differs signally from Mr. Weyman^s earlier pubhshed works. It is treated 
with the minuteness and lovingness of a first story which has grown up in the mind of the 
author for years. . . . Marie Wort is one of the bravest souls that ever movt d quiedy 
alone the pages of a novel. She is so unlike the other feminine characters whom Weyman 
has arawn that the difference is striking and adds significance to this one book. . . . 
* My Lady Rodia ' is fuU of fascinating mterest, all the more remarkable in a work adhering 
so stricdy to historical truth." — Evening Post, Chicago. 

" This last book of his is brimful of action, rushing forward with a roar, leaving the 
reader breathless at the close ; for if once begun there is no stopping place. The concep- 
tion is unique and striking, and the culmination unexpected. The author is so saturated 
with the spirit of the times of which he writes, that he merges his personality in that of the 
•upi>osititious narrator, and the virtues and failings of his men and women are set forth in a 
fashion which is captivating from its very simplicity. It is one of his best novels.'* 

— Public Opinion. 

** Readers of Mr. Weyman^s novels will h ave no hesitation in pronouncing his just pub- 
lished * My Lady Rotha ' in every way his greatest and most artistic production. We 
know of nothing more fit, both in conception and execution, to be classed with the immortal 
Waverleys than this his latest work. . . .A story true to life and true to the times 
which Mr. Weyman has made such a careful study." —The Advertiser, Boston. 

** No one of Mr. Weyman's books is better than * My Lady Rotha ' unless it be ' Under 
the Red Robe,' and those who have learned to like his stories of the old days when might 
made right will appreciate it thoroughly. It is a good book to read and read again." 

— New York World. 

** . . . As good a tale of adventure as any one need ask ; the picture of those war« 
like times is an excellent one, full of hfe and color, the blare of trumpets and the flash o( 
stee) 'and toward the close the description of the besieged city of Nuremberg and of the 
batde under Wallenstein's entrenchments is masterly." — Boston Traveller. 

'*The loveliest and most admirable character in the story is that of a young Catholic girl, 
while in painting the cruelties and savage barbarities of war at that period the brush is held 
by an impartial hand. Books of adventure and romance are apt to be cheap and sensationaL 
Mr. Weyman's stories are worth tons of such stuff. They are thrilling, exciting, absorbing, 
interesting, and yet clear, strong, and healthy in tone, written by a gentleman and a man of 
sense and taste." — Sacked Heart Review, Boston. 

" Mr. Weyman has outdone himself in this remarkable book. . . . The whole story 
is told with consummate skill. The plot is artistically devised and enrolled before the resLO- 
«r*s eyes. The language is simple and apt, and the descriptions are graphic and terse, llie 
charm of the story takes hold of the reader on the very first page, and holds him spell-bound 
to the very end. ''—New Orleans Picayune. 
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UNDER THE RED ROBE. 

A ROMANCE. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
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With 1 2 Pull-i>affe Illustrations by R. Caton Woodvllle. 
12mo, Linen Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



" Mr. Weyman is a brave writer, who imagines fine things and describes them 
splendidly. There is something to interest a healthy mind on every page of his new 
•tory. Its interest never flags, for his resource is rich, and it is, moreover, the kind of 
a story that one cannot plainly see the end of from Chapter I. . . . the story reveals 
a knowledge of French character and French landscape tliat was surely never ac- 
quired at second hand. The beginning is wonderiully interesting." — New York Timbis. 

" As perfect a novel of the new school of fiction as ' Ivanhoe ' or ' Henry Esmond ' 
was of theirs. Each later story has shown a marked advance in strength and treat- 
ment, and in the last Mr. Weyman . . . demonstrates that he has no sui>erior 
among living novelists. . . . There are but two characters in the story — ^us art 
makes all other but unnoticed shadows cast by them — and the attention is so keenly- 
fixed upon one or both, from the first word to the last, that we live in their thoughts 
and see the drama unfolded through their eyes."— N. Y. World. 

" It was bold to take Richelieu and his time as a subject and thus to challenge com- 
parison with Dumas's immortal musketeers ; but the result justifies the boldness. .... 
The plot is admirably clear and strong, the diction singularly concise and telling, and 
the stirring events are so managed as not to degenerate into sensationalism. Few 
better novels of adventure than this have ever been written. "-MDutlook, New York. 

" A wonderfully brilliant and thrillingromance. . . . Mr. Weyman has a positive 
talent for concise dramatic narration. Every phrase tells, and the characters stanc 
out with life-like distinctness. Some of the most fascinating epochs in French history- 
have been splendidly illuminated by his novels, which are to be reckoned among the 
notable successes ot later nineteenth-century fiction. This story of ' Under the Red 
Robe ' is in its way one of the very best tnings he has done. It is illustrated w^itb 
vigor and appropriateness from twelve full-page designs by R. Caton Woodville." 

—Boston Beacon. 

" It is a skillfully drawn picture of the times, drawn in simple and transparent 
English, and quivering with tense human feeling from the first word to the last. It Is 
not a book that can be laid down at the middle of it. The reader once caught in its 
whirl can no more escape from it than a ship from the maelstrom." 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

" The * red robe ' refers to Cardinal Richelieu, in whose day the storjr is laid. 
The descriptions of his court, his judicial machinations and ministrations, his partial 
defeat, stand out from the book as vivid as flame ac;ainst a background of snow. For 
the rest, the book is clever and interesting, and overflowing with heroic incident. 
Stanley Weyman is an author who lias apparently come to stay." — Chicago Post. 

" In this story Mr. Weyman returns to the scene of his ' Gentleman of France,' 
although his new heroes are of different mould. The book is full of adventure and 
characterized by a deeper study of character than its predecessor." 

—Washington Post. 

" Mr. Weyman has quite topped his first success. . . . The author artfully 

Eursues the line on which his happy initial venture was laid. We have in Berault, the 
ero, a more impressive Marsac ; an accomplished duelist, telling the tale of his own 
adventures, he first repels and finally attracts us. He is at once the tool of Richelieu, 
and a man of honor. Here is a noteworthy romance, full of thrilling incident set down 
by a master-hand. "—Philadelphia Press. 
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" A delightfully told and exciting tale of the troublesome times of Bloody Mary in Eng- 
land, and the hero— every inch a hero — ^was an important actor in them." 

— New Orleans Picayune. 

" It is a highly eliciting tale from beginning to end, and very well told." 

— New York Herald. 

"One of the best historical novels that we have read for some time. . . . It is a 
story of Che time of Queen Mary, and is possessed of great dramatic power. ... In char- 
acter-drawing the story is unexcelled, and the reader will follow the remarkable adventures 
of the three fugitives with the most intense interest, which end with the happy change on 
the accession of Elizalwsth to the throne." — Home Journal, Boston. 

'* The book presents a good historical pen-picture of the most stirring period of English 
civilization, and graphical^ describes scenes and incidents which undoubtedly happened. 
The style is plain, and the book well worthy of careful perusal. 

" Humor and pathos are in the pages, and many highly dramatic scenes are described 
with the ability of a master hand." — Item, Philadelpmia. 

*' Is worthy of careful reading; it is a unique, powerful, and very interesting story, the 
scene of which is laid alternately m Ei^land, the Netherlands, and the Rhenish Palatinate ; 
the times are those of Bloody Mary. Bishop Gardiner plays a leading part in this romance, 
which (x-esents in good shape the manners and customs of the period. ' 

— Buffalo Commercial. 

** A romance of the olden days, full of fire and life, vr'iih touches here and there of love 
and politics. . . . We have in this book a genuine romance of Old England, in which 
soldiers, chancellors, dukes, priests, and high-bom dames figure. The time is the period of 
the war with Si>ain. Knightly deeds abound. The story will more than interest the reader; 
it will charm him, and he will scan the notices of forthcoming books for another novel by 
WeymaB." — Pubuc Opinion, New York. 

" Its humor, its^ faithful observance of the old English style of writing, and its careful 
adherence to l^storic events and localities, will recommend it to all who are fond of historic 
novels. The scenes are laid in England and in the Netherlands in the last four years of 
Queen Mary's life. "—Literary World, Boston. 

•* Is distinguished by an uncommon display of the inventive faculty, a Dumas-like ingenu- 
ity in contriving dangerous situations, and an enviable facility for extricating the persecuted 
hero from the very iaws of destruction. The scene is laid alternately in England, the Neth- 
erlands, and the Rfienish Palatinate; the times are those of Bloody Mary. Bishop Gardiner 
plays a leading part in this romance, which presents in good shape the manners and customs 
of the period. It is useless dividing the story into arbitrary chapters, for they will not serve 
to ijrevent the reader from 'devouring' the ' Story of Francis Cludde,' from the stormy 
beginning to its peaceful end in the manor-house at Coton End." 

—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

^ ** This is certsunly a commendable story, being full of interest and told with great 
spttrit . . . It is a capital book for the young, and even the less hardened nerves of the 
raiddle-aged will find here no superfluity of gore or brutality to mar their pleasure in a 
bright and clean talc of prowess and adventure. — Nation, New York. 

"A well- told tale, with few, if any, anachronisms, and a credit to the clever talent of 
Stanley J. Weyman." — Springfield kepubucan. 

" It is undeniably the best volume which Mr. Weyman has given us, both in Keerary 
Mylc vdA uneeeaiog mtere9t."-^YALB Literary Magazine. 
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With 36 Illustrations, of which 1 5 are f ull-paffe. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 

** A collection of twelve tales, each one of which is to be classed as a masteipiece, 
to subtle and strong is it in the revelation of character, so impressive its portrayal 
of the times and the scenes with which it deals. . . . Mr. weyman has produced 
a really brilliant book, one that will appeal alike to the lovers of literature, of adven- 
ture, and to those who demand in fiction the higher intellectual quality. . . . The 
chances are that those who take it up will not put it down again with a page or even 
a line unread."— Boston Beacon. 




of 

romance. 

century life than any romancer since Scott. "--Orbconian, Portland, Ore. 

" These briefer tales have all the charm and attractiveness that attach to their 
author's longer romances, and many of the leading characters of the latter figure in 
them. He catches the attention of the reader at the very outset and holds it to the end ; 
while his skill as a story>teller is so great that his characters become real beings to us, 
and the scenes which he describes seem actual and present occurrences as he narrates 
them."— Sacred Heart Review, Boston. 



THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF 

A ROMANCE. 

By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
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With Frontispiece and Vifirnette by Charles Kerr. 
12mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1.25. 



" A delightful volume . . . on« of the brightest, briskest tales I have met vritk for a 
long time. Dealing with the Eve of St. Bartholomew it portrays that night of horror from a 
point entirely new, and, we may add, relieves the gloom by many a flash and gleam of sun- 
shine. Best of all is the conception of the Vidftme. His character alone would make the 
book live."— Critic, N. Y. 

*' Recounted as W an eye witness in a forceful way with a rapid and graphic style that 
commands interest and admiration. 

Of the half dozen stories of St. Bartholomew's Eve which we have read this ranks first 
in vividness, delicacy of perception, reserve power, and high principle." 

— Christian Union, N. Y. 

" A romance which, aldiough short, deserves a place in literature along side of Charles 
Readers ' Cloister and the Hearth.' ... We have given Mr, Weyman's book not only 
a thorough reading with great interest, but also a more than usual amount of space because 
we consider it one of the best examples in recent fiction of how thrilling and even bloody 
adventures and scenes ms^ be described in a style that is graphic and true to detail, and yet 
delicate, quaint, and free from all coarseness and brutality." 

— COMMBRCIAL AdVBRTISBR, N. Y. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE DAYS OF JEANNE D'ARC. 
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" Granting: that Norman Leslie was no myth, and was truly admonished by his 
superior to set down these facts in writing, and witn all reverence for this clever monk, 
who kept such an excellent account of the exciting scenes he witnessed in his youth, 
we must believe that the delightful charm which pervades this quaintly pathetic tale 
is due to no one as much as to Mr. Lang. The Maid of Orleans takes a clearer, 
sweeter identity for his telling, and the reader must insist upon feeling indebted to 
this incomparable writer for one of the most beautiful and touching romances given 
to the world for many a long day."-— Chicago Evening Post. 

*' Mr. Lang's portrait of the Maid is a beautiful one. He does not etherealize 
her unduly — indeed be rather insists on her most human characteristics ; and his 

Eortrait gains in lifelikeness from the skill with which he has woven into the story of 
er career as an inspired prophet and leader, little incidents showing her as the simple- 
hearted girl. The nero is supposed to be one of her body-guard, and his sweetheart 
one of her near friends. Although the Maid is really the central figure, the story of 
the lovers and the dangers of the hero and the herome is so skillfully woven in that 
the book is nothing like a history of France at the time, but is a real romance; and 
because it is a real romance lets us into the spirit of the time better than any history 
that ever was or could be written. It is dangerous to prophesy just after the reading 
of any novel, but it seems to us that this is one of the novels that ought to live, at 
least for a generation or two." — Colorado Springs Gazette. 

"A very charming tale of the days of Joan of Arc, his leading characters being 
chosen from the band of Scotchmen who went to France and participated in the 
stirring campaign under the leadership of the Maid of Orleans which rescued France 
from the Englisli. The many readers and students who are just now attracted by the 
revival of interest in the character and achievements of Jeanne D'Arc should by all 
means read Mr. Lang's romance." — Review of Reviews, N. Y. 

" The story is admirably told in a style which reminds one of Stevenson's best 
work in historical fiction." — Boston Traveler. 

" A brilliant, vivid, dramatic, and historically consistent depiction of the career of 
that wonderful maiden Joan of Arc is presented by Andrew Lang in his skillfully 
wrought, close-textured, and adventurous romance called 'A Monk of Fife.' ... It 
has from beginning to end a lifelike coloring that the sympathetic reader will find 
nothing less than enthralling." — Boston Beacon. 

" Mr. I^ng has made a most pleasing and readable romance, full of love and 
fighting adventures and exciting episodes. There is a quaintness about the recital in 
keeping with the period and which is an added charm. The story of Joan of Arc has 
been many times told, but never any more interestingly than in this book." 

—Boston Times. 

" A delightful romance. . . . Mr. Lang has made admirable use of his material 
and has given us a quaint and stirring tale that is well worth reading." 

—Brooklyn Eagle. 

•' A picture, rich in detail, of the days of the Maid of Orleans ; and it is abundantly 
clear that the picture is drawn by one who knows the period, not only in its dry, 
prosaic sequence of battles and marches, but in the spirit and the speech of the time 
» . . a love story hardly less graceful and delicate than''that of Aucassin and Nico- 
Icte; ... the oook will be well worth reading as pure romance, by turns idyllic 
and epic, and that it has as well a distinct value from its careful presentation of a 
period so confusing to the novice in history."— Critic, N. Y. 
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** The adventures of Ignatio and his white friend will compare for strangeness with any 
that the writer has ima^ned. And the invention of the city and people of the heart, of the 
se cr e t order, with its ritual and history, and the unforeseen crisis of the tale, shows that the 
quality that most distinguishes the author's former works is still his in abundance. . . 
The tale as a whole is so effective that we willingly overlook its improbability, and so novel 
that even diose who have read all of Rider Haggard's former works will still find something; 
mirprising in this.'*— Tub Critic. 

** Here are strange adventures and wonderful heroisms. The s<xne is laid in Mexico. 
The story rehearses the adventures of an athletic Englishman who loves and weds an 
Indian princess. There are marvelous descriptions of the ' City of the Heart,' a mysteri- 
ous town hemmed in by swamps and unknown mountains." 

— COMMBRCIAL AdVERTISBR, NbW Yokk. 

*' Has a rare fascination, and in using that theme Mr. Haggard has not only hit upon 
a story of peculiar charm, but he has also wrought out a story original and delightfiil to 
even the most jaded reader of the novel of incident."— Advertiser, Boston. 

" It is a fascinating talc, and the reader will not want to put the book down till he has 
read the last word." — Picayunb, New Orleans. 

'* The lovers of Rider Haggard's glowing works have no reason to complain of his latest 
book. . . . The story is, all in all, one of the most entertaining of the author's whole 
list."— Traveller, Boston. 

"In its splendor of description, weirdness of imagery, its astonishing variety of detail, 
and the love story which blends with history and fantasy, the book without doubt is a 
creation distinct from previous tales. Maya, the Lady of me Heart, is an ideal character. 
• . . Interest is sustained throughout." — Post, Chicago. 

"The success of Mr. Haggard^s stories consists in the spirit of adventure which runs 
through them, in their rapid succession of incidents, in the bustle which animates their 
characters, and in the trying situations in which they are placed. . . . this last story 
. . . introduces his readers ... to a comparatively new field of fiction in the evolu- 
tion of an ancient Aztec tradition congeming the concealed existence of a wonderful Golden 
City. . . ."—Mail and Express, New York. 

" A thrilling story of adventure in Mexico. It is doubtful ii he has surpassed in vivid 
coloring his delineation of the character of * Maya.' This work is really a notable addition 
to the great body of romance with which his name is associated." — Press, Philadelphia. 

'* This romance is really one of the best he has given us."— Times, Philadelphia. 

'* When the love of romance shall die in the human heart we may bid farewell to all that 
is best in fiction. ... In this story we have the same reckless dash of imagination and 
the same gorgeous profusion of barbaric scenes and startling adventure which have always 
characterized Mr. Haggard's works." — Independent, New York. 

*' His latest, and one of his most powerful stories. It shows the same trenchant, effective 
way of dealing with his story ; and the same power in open, startling situations. It will 
pve the reader some new idea of that ancient people, the Aztecs, as well as of the more mod- 
ni Mexicans. It is as strong as * King Solomon's Mines.' " — Times, Hartford. 
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" Adventures that stir the reader's blood and, like raagic spells, hold his attention witk 
power so strong that only the completion of the novel can satisfy his interest. ... In 
this novel the motive of revenge is treated with a subtle power . . . this latest production 
of Mr. Haggard blends with the instruction of the historical novel the charm of a splendid 
romance.'* — ^Public Opinion. 
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Mr. Haggard has done nothing better ... it may well be doubted if he has ever 
done anything half so good. The tale is one of die good, old-fashioned sort, filled with the 
^ments of romance and adventure, and it moves on from one thrilling situation to another 
with a celenty and verisimilitude that positively fascinate the reader. . . . The story is 
uAd with astonishmg vsJhety of detail, and in its main lines keeps dose to historical truth. 
The author has evidently written with enthusiasm and entire love of his theme, and the result 
is a really splendid piece of romantic literature, llie illustrations, by Maurice Greiffenhagent 
are admirable in spirit and technique." — Boston Beacon. 

*' Has a good deal of die quality that lent such interest to * King[ Sok>mon*s Mines ' and 
*Albn Quatermain.' . . . England, Spain, and the country which is now Mexico afford 
the fidd of the story, and a great number of most romantic and blood-stirring activities occur 
in each ... a successful story well constructed, fuM of devious and exciting action, 
and we believe that it will find a mvltituda of appreciative readers. "-^Sun, N. V» 

'It is a tale of adventure and romance, with a fine historical setting and with a vi^d 
reproduction of the manners and people of the age. The plot is handled with dexterity and 
ukaH, and the reader's interest is always seen. I'here is, it should also be noted, nothing like 
ralgar sensationalism in the treatment, and the literary quality is sound throughout. 
Among the very best stories of love, war, and romance that have been written." 

— The Outlook. 

"Is the latest and best of that popular writer's works of fiction. It enters a new 
field not befure touched by previous tales from the same author. In its splendor of descrip- 
tion, weirdness of imagery, and wealth of startling incidents it rivals ' King Solomon's Mines' 
and other earlier stories, but shows superior strength in many respects, and presents novelty 
of scene that must win new and more enduring fame for its talented creator. . . . The 
analysis of human motives and emotions is more subtle in this work than in any previous 
induction by Mr. Haggard. The story will generally be accorded highest literary rank 
among die author's works, and will prove of fascixij^ting interest to a host of readers." 

— MiNNKAPOUS SpBCTATML 

'* Is full of the magnificence of the Aztec reign, and is quite as romantic and unbelievable 
as the most fantastic of his earlier creations." — Book Buyer. 

*' We should be disposed to rank this volume next to ' King Solomon's Mines ' in order 
of interest and merit among the author's works." — Literary World, Boston. 

** It is decidedly the ;|tiost powerful and enjoyable book that Mr. Rider Haggard has 
written, with the single exception of * Jess.' " — ^Academy. 

** Mr. Haggard has rarely done anything better than this romantic and interesting narra* 
dve. Throughout the story we are hurried from one thrilling experience to another, and the 
whole book is written at a fevd of sustained passion, which gives it a very absorbing hold on 
our imagination. A special word of praise ought to be given to the excellent illustrations." 

— Dajlv Tblbgraph. 

*' Perhaps the best of all the authors stories. 

The ^at distinguishing quality of Rider Haggard is this magic power of seizing and 
holding his readers so that they become absorbed and abstracted from all earthly things while 
their eyes devour the page. ... A romance must have 'grip.' • . . ihis romance 
possesses the quality of * grip' in an eminent degree."— Walter Bbsant in the Author. 

" The story is both graphic and exciting, . . . and tells of the invasion of Cortes t 
but there are antecedent passages in England and Spain, for the hero is an English adven* 
lorer who finds his way through Spain to Mexico on a vengeful quest The vengeance is cer* 
tsinly satisfactory, but it is not reached until the hero has had as surprising a series of perils 
Hid vfcapes as even the fertile imagination of the author ever devised."— Dial, Chicacso 
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** It is less adventurous in theme, the tone is more quiet, and the manner more 
In keeping with the so-called realistic order of fiction than anything Mr. Haggard has 
heretofore published. 'Joan Haste ' is by far the most earnest, and in many ways the 
most impressive work of Mr. Haggard's that has yet been printed. The insight into 
character which it displays is almost invariably keen and true. Every personality in 
the 5toryJs fully alive, and individual traits of thought and action are revealed little 
by little as the narrative progresses, until they stand forth as definite and consistent 
creations."— Thb Boston Bbacon. 

" All the strong and striking peculiarities that have made Mr. Haggard's earlier 
works so deservedly popular are repeated here in a new spirit. Not only that, but 
his literarv execution shows an enlarged skill and betrays the master-hand of self- 
restraint that indicate maturity of power. His conception of character is improved by 
the elimination of all cmdeness ana haste, and his delineations are consequently closer 
to life. One is reminded strongly of Dickens in his admirable drawing of minor char- 
acters. Mrs. Bird is such a character. . . . The illustrations of the book are nu- 
merous and strikingly ^ood. Many of the scenes are intensely dramatic, and move the 
feeling to the higher pitch. . . . Even in the little concerns of the story the wealth 
of its imagination appears, glowing in the warmth of its unstinted creations. There is 
a splendor in his description, a weird spirit in his imagery, a marvelous variety of 
detail, and at all points a creative force tnat give a perpetual freshness and newness to 
the fiction to which he gives his powers. To take up one of his fascinating books is 
to finish it, and this story of 'Joan Haste ' is not to be outdone by the best of them all. 
The strength, emphasis, and vi^or of his style as well as of his treatment is to be 
credited to none out superior gifts and powers. . . . 'Joan Haste' will become 
the favorite of everybody." —Boston Courier. 

" Mr. Haggard's new story is a sound and pleasing example of modem English 
fiction . . . a book worth reading. ... Its personages are many and well 
contrasted, and all reasonably human and interesting. ''—New York Times. 

" In this pretty, pathetic story Mr. Haggard has lost none of his true art. . . . 
In every respect 'Joan Haste ' contains masteriy literary work of which Mr. Haggard 
has been deemed incapable by some of his former critics. Certainly no one will call 
his latest book weak or uninteresting, while thousands who enjoy a well-told story of 
tragic, but true love, will pronounce 'Joan Haste' a better piece of work than Mr. 
Haggard's stones of adventure."— Boston Advertiser. 

" This story is full of startling incidents. It Is intensely interesting." 

—Cleveland Gazette. 
" The plot thickens with the growth of the story, which is one of uncommon interest 
and pathos. The book has the advantage of the original illustrations." 

—Cleveland World. 
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Joan Haste' is really a good deal more than the ordinary novel of English 
country life. It is the best thing Haggard has done. There is some character sketch- 
ing m it that IS equal to anything of this kind we have had recently." 

—Courier, Lincoln, Neb. 

" In this unwonted field he has done well. 'Joan Haste ' is so far ahead of his for- 
mer works that It will surprise even those who have had most confidence in his ability. 

To those who read Thomas Hardy's ' Tess of the D'Urbervilles ' the atmosphere 
and incidents of 'Joan Haste ' will seem familiar. It is written along much the same 
lines, and in this particular it might be accused of a lack of originality ; but Haggard 
har come dangerously close to beating Hardy in his own field. Hardy's coarseness is 
missing, but Hardy's power is excelled."— Munsev's Magazine. 
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" Out of Africa, as all men know, the thing that is new is ever forthcoming. The old 
style is true with regard to Mr. Haggard's romances, and everybody concerned is to be con 
gratulated upon the romancer's return to the magical country where lies the land of Kor. 
Africa is Mr. Haggard's heaven of invention. Let him be as prodigal as he may, thence 
flows an exhaustless stream of romance, rich in wonders new and astonishing. ' The People 
of the Mbt ' belongs to the sphere of ' She ' in its imaginative scope, and, as an example of 
the story-teller's art, must be reckoned of the excellent company of ' King Solomon's 
Mines ' and its brethren. We read it at one spell, as it were, hardly resisting that effect of 
fascination which invites you, at the critical moments of the story, to plunge ahead at t. 
venture to know what is coming, and be resolved as to some harrowing doubt of dilemma. 
There is no better test of the power of a story than this. . . ." — Saturday Rsview. 

" The lawyer, the physician, the business man, the teacher, find in these novels, teem- 
ing with life and incident, precisely the medicine to rest tired brains and ' to take them out ot 
themselves.' There is, perhaps, no writer of this present time whose works are read more 
generally and with keener pleasure. The mincing; words, the tedious conversations, the 
prolongM agony of didactic discussion, characteristic of the ordinary novel of the time, find 
no place in die crisp, bright, vigorous pages of Mr. Haggard's books. . . . ' The People 
of uie Mist * is what we expect and desire from the pen of this writer ... a deeply 
interesting novel, a fitting companion to ' Allan Quatermain.' " — Public Opinion. 

" The story of the combat between the dwarf Otter and the huge ' snake.' a crocodile 
of antediluvian proportions, and the following account of the escape of the Outram party, 
is one of the best pieces of dramatic fiction which Mr. Haggard has ever written." — Bos< 

TON AdVSRTISBR. 

" One of his most ingenious fabrications of marvellous adventure, and so skilfully is it 
done that the reader loses sight of the improbability in the keen interest of the tale. Two 
loving and beautiful women figure in the narrative, and in his management of the heroine 
and her rival the author shows his originality as well as in the sensational element which is 
his peculiar province." — Boston Beacon. 

'"The People of the Mist' is the best novel he has written since 'She,' and it runs 
that famous romance very close indeed. The dwarf Otler is fully up to the mark of Rider 
Haggard's best character, and his fight with the snake god is as powerful as anything the 
author has written. The novel aTOunds in strikine scenes and incidents, and the read- 
er's interest is never allowed to flag. The attack on the slave kraal and the rescue of Juanna 
are in Mr. Haggard's best vein."--CHARLESTON News. 

" It has all the dash and go of Haggard's other tales of adventure, and few readers wiU 
be troubled over the impossible things in the story as they follow the exciting exploits of the 
hero and his redoubtable dwarf Otter. . . . Otter is a character worthy to be classed 
with Umslopogus, the great Zulu warrior. Haggard has never imagined anything more ter- 
ror-inspiring than the adventures of Leonard ana his party in the awful palace of the Chil- 
dren ot Mist, nor has he ever described a more thrilling combat than that between the dwarf 
and the huge water snake in the sacred pool." — San Francisco Chronicle. 

^ " It'displays all of this popular author's imagery, power to evoke and combine miraculous 
incidents^ and skill in analyzing human motives and emotions in the most striking manner. 
He is not surpassed by any modem writer of fiction for vividness of description or keenness 
of perception and boldness of characterization. The reader will find here the same qualities 
in full measure that stamped ' King Solomon's Mines,' 'Jess,' ' She,' and his other earlier 
romances with their singular power. The narrative is a series of scenes and pictures ; the 
events are strange to the verge of ghoulishness ; the action of the story is tireless, and the 
reader is held as with a grip not to be shaken off." — Boston Courier. 

" Sometimes we are reminded of ' King Solomon's Mines * and sometimes of* She,' but the 
mixture has the same elements of interest, dwells in the same strange land of mystery and 
adventure, and appeals to the same public that Lays and reads Mr. Haggard's works for the 
sake of the rapid adventure, the strong handliog of improbable incident, and the fascination 
•f the tttpenuttural." — Baltimore Sun. 
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" I owe an exciting, delightful evening once more to a pen— say a yoice — ^i^rhich 
has held me a willing prisoner in a grasp of iron. It is now ten years ago, I think, 
•ince 1 gave Mr. Rider Haggard my opinion that for the rest of his life he would have 
'She * always with him to ne compared with what might follow. That incompiarable 
romance, indeed, has never been surpassed by any livmg writer. Rider Haggard is 
the possessor of an imagination stronger, more vivid, more audacious than is found in 
any other writer of the time. I say this in order to introduce his latest work, ' The 
Wizard.' It is only a short tale—too short — but it shows imaginative power that naakes 
it worthy to follow after ' She.' "—Sir Walter Bbsant, in " The Quben." 

'* The scene of this thrilling story is laid in Africa, but in many respects it is a new 
departure for the writer. . . . has never written anything more pathetic or with 
greater force than this tale of a missionary venture and a martyr's death. The ' Pass- 
ing Over ' is told with a simple beauty of language which recalls the last passages in 
the life of the martyred Bishop Hannington. As for the improbabilities, well, they are 
cleveriy told, and we are not afraid to say that we rather like them ; but Haggara has 
never achieved a conception so beautiful as that of Owen, or one that he has clothed 
with so great a semblance of lift."— Pacific Churchman, San Francisco. 

*' ' The Wizard ' is one of his most vivid and brilliant tales. Miiacles are no ne^tr 
things in the frame-work used by the writers of fiction, but no one has attempted iust 
the use of them which Haggard makes in this novel. It is so entirelv new, so abso- 
lutely in line with the expressed beliefs of devout folk everywhere, tnat it ought to 
strike a responsive chord in the popular heart as did ' Ben Hur,' and should be equally 
successful.'^— Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

" Mr. Haggard gives full play in the history of the conversion of the Son of Fire 
to his strong imagination, and he has succeeded admirably in conveying an earnest 
religious lesson, while telling one of his mo«t exciting and entertaining stories." 

— Beacon. Boston. 

'*It is to be read at one sitting, without resisting that fascination which draws you 
on from one to another critical moment of the story, to resolve some harrowing doubt 
or dilemma. . . . Hokosa, the wizard, whose art proved at first so nearly fatal to 
the messenger's cause, and whose devilish plots resulted finally in conversion and 
Christianity, is one of Mr. Haggard's best creations. The portrait has a vigor and 
picturesqueness comparable to that of 'Allan Quatermain.' " 

—Picayune, New Orleans. 

* It has all the spirit and movement of this popular author's finest work." 

—Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 

«* A brilliant story truly, and here and there alive with enthusiasm and fire. Mr* 
Haggard describes savage combats with rare skill, and, somehow, we revel with hinr 
when he shows us legion after legion of untamed children of nature fighting to the grim 
death with uncouth weapons yet with as dauntless a courage as the best trained soldiers 
of Europe. It maybe wrong for him to stir up our savage instincts, but, after all, s 
healthy animalism is not to be scoflfcd at in any fcreed of men."— New York Herald. 

" Is as full of adventure as the most ardent admirer of tales of courage and daring 
could desire. As its title implies, it portrays a character who is an adept in witch- 
craft, cunning, and knowledge of human nature. There is a distinct religious element 
throughout the book ; indeed, but for its religious motive there would be no story." 

—St. Louis Republican. 
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" The tale Is exceptionally well told : the descriptive passages are strong^ and viv- 
id without being over-elaborated ; and the recital of fights and adventures on sea and 
land is thrilling, without leading to any excess of horrors. The characters in the book 
are not all villians, but the progress of the narrative is lighted up by the ideals and 
strivings of brave and honorable men. The book Is certainly a most attractive addi- 
tion to fiction of adventure, for it shows a fine degree of imagination on the oart of the 
author. A elance at the illustrations by Lancelot Speed willalone be enough to incite 
a reading otthe story from beginning to end." — ^Thk Beacon, Boston. 

" It is a work of genius — of the romantic-realistic school. The story is one of 
pirates and buried treasure in an island off the coast of Wales, and so well is it done 
that it £a.scinates the reader, putting him under an hypnotic spell, lasting long after the 
book has been laid aside. It is dedicated to 'every one whose blood rouses at a tale 
of tall fights and reckless adventure,' to men and boys alike, yet there will be keener 
appreciation by the boys of larger growth, whose dreams ' of buried treasure and of 
one day discovering some hoard whereby to become rich beyond imagination ' have 
become dim and blurred in the * toil and stru^ele for subsistence.' * The Jewel of Ynys 
Galon' is one of the great books of 1895 and will live long."— The World, New York. 

*' It is a splendid story of the sea, of battle and hidden treasure. This picture of 
the times of tiie sea rovers is most skillfullv drawn in transparent and simple English, 
and it holds from cover to cover the absorbed interest of the reader." 

—Press, Philadelphia. 

" It is a story after the heart of both man and boy. There are no dull moments in 
it, and we find ourselves impatient to get on, so anxious are we to see what the next 
turn in the events is to bring forth ; and when we come to the end we exclaim in 
sorrow, " Is that all? " and begin to turn back the leaves and re-read some of the most 
exciting incidents. 

Owen Rhoscomyl has just the talents for writing books of this kind, and they are 
worth a dozen of some of the books of to-day where life flows sluggishly on in a draw- 
ing-room. When the author writes another we want to know of it." — Times, Boston. 

" The style of this thrilling story is intensely vivid and dramatic, but there is 
nothing in it of the cheap sensational order. It is worthy a place among the classics 
Tor boys." — Advertiser, Boston. 

*' The present school of romantic adventure has produced no more strikingly im- 
aginative story than this weird tale of Welsh pirates in the eighteenth century. . . . 
A most enthralling tale, . . . told with great artistic finish and with intense spirit. 
It may be recommended without reserve to every love'; of this class of fiction." 

— Times, Philadelphia. 

" It is one of the best things of its kind that have appeared in a long time. . . . 
We do not know how far this tale may be taken to be historical, and, to be frank, 
we don't care. If these things did not happen, they might have happened, and ought 
to have happened, and that is enough for us. If you like ' Treasure Island ' and 
'Kidnapped^ and the 'White Company' and 'Francis Cludde' and 'Lorna Doone,' 
get * The Jewel of Ynys Galon ' and read it. You will not be disappointed." 

—Gazette, Colorado Springs, Col. 

" Our own interest in the book led us to read it at a sitting that went far into the 
night. The old Berserker spirit is considerably abroad in these pages, and the blood 
coursed the faster as stirring incident followed desperate situation ana daring enter- 
prise."— Literary World, London. 
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It is a rare tale of the wars of the Commonwealth. The hero, Howel, is a younir 
Welsh lord whose father ^ves him his hereditary sword and shield, and sends him to 
battle for the king. His adventures in love and war are intensely fascinating:, and the 
reader puts down the book with extreme reluctance. The author has carefully studied 
the history of the times, and, besides beine a thrilliiie tale, his story is a cha.rtning 
picture of the manners and customs of the day. It is a Dook well worth reading^.'* 

— New Orleans Picavuke, 

"... a powerful romance by Owen Rhoscomyl of the swashbuckling: days in 
North Wales, when the Roundheads warred against the Cavaliers, and Charles I. of 
England lost his head, both metaphorically and literally. . . . The picturesque 
and virile style of the author, and the remarkable power he displays in his character 
drawing, place his book among the notable pieces of fiction of the year. There is 
plenty of nghting, hard ridin&r, love-making, and blood-letting in the story, but the 
literary touch given to his work by the author places his product far above the average 
of the many tales of like character that are now striving to satisfy the present demand 
for fiction that has power without prurience.* * — World, New York. 

" There is a vein of very pretty romance which runs through the more stirring 
scenes of battle and of siege. The novel is certainly to be widely read by those who 
love the tale of a well-fought battle and of gallant youth in the days when men carved 
their way to fame and fortune with a sword." — Advertiser, Boston. 

"... a rattling story of adventure, privation, and peril in the wild Welsh 
marches during the English civil war. ... In this stirring narrative Mr. Rhos- 
comyl has packed away a great deal of entertainment for people who like exciting 
fiction."— Commercial Advertiser, New York. 

" There is a flavor of old world chivalry in his tempestuous wooing of winsome, 
Imperious Barbara, a charming love idyl. . . . The hot blood of the Welshman 
leads him into many and diverse dangers, yet so gallant is he, so quick of wit, and 
withbandeveronswordhilt, that one accompanies him with unflagging attention. . . . 
The scenes of the storv are historic, and the author's fertile and ingenious imagination 
has constructed a thrilling tale in which the dramatic situations crowd thick and fast 
upon each other." — Free Press, Detroit. 

" Owen Rhoscomyl, who wrote an excellent tale when he penned * The Jewel of 
Ynys Galon,' has followed it with another, different in kind but its equal in 
degree. . . . Deals with an entirely different phase of Welsh legend from his 
former story, for it enters the domain of history. ... It is full of merit, and is 
entitled to pass muster as one of the successful novels of the season. . . . The plot 
is involved, and there is a mystery in it which is not wrought out until the concludine 
chapters. . . . The story will appeal strongly to the lover of romance and ad- 
venture. "—Brooklyn Eagle. 

" He calls his book a * mosaic,' and if such it be its stones are the quaint customs, 
strange ways, and weird legends of the Welsh, welded by strong and clear diction and 
colored with the pigments of a brilliant fancy. Gay pleasures, stern war, and true love 
are powerfully portrayed, rivalling each other in the interest of the reader. And 
though the heroes and their castles have l^n^ been buried beneath the dust of time, 
this writer sends an electric current through his pages making every actor and his sur- 
roundings alive again. He brines each successive phase of adventure, love, or battle, 
before the imagination, clad in language that impresses itself upon the memory and 
makes the book fascinating." — Republican, Denver. 

" His story is a stirring one, full of events, alive with action, and gilded with sen* 
timent of romance." — Courier, Boston. 
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*' His 'Jewel of Ynys Galon,' was a splendid story of piracy on the Welsh coast. 
His • Battlement and Tower ' was a good story of Prince Rupert's day. ... A third 
romance, ' For the White Rose of Arno,' a story of the Jacobite rising of 1745, is pic- 
turesque and exciting. It can be recommended to every lover of a fine romantic melo- 
drama."— Express, Buffalo, N.Y. 

*• There are plenty of stirring events in the story, love, treachery, and revenge 
fighting at cross-purposes. One of the most graphic descriptions is that of the wed- 
ding of the hero and heroine. Mr. Rhoscomyl has a pictur^que imagination, and he 
paints vividly with bold, true strokes. . . . The author has studied the period of 
'which he writes with great care. He has not allowed his imagination to run away 
"With historical facts, and the book will appeal not only to lovers of romance and adven- 
ture, but to students of English history."— Gazette, Colorado Springs. 

"The * White Rose of Arno ' will delight all lovers of a good romantic novel." 

—Eagle, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

** ... in this tale we are given a most stirring picture of the time of Charles 
Edward, the Pretender, and his devoted supporters. Nearly all of the incidents take 
place amid the hills and vales of beautiful Wales, and the contrast between scenery 
and wild human passions does much to heighten the effect of the story, which is very 
well told. • The author is a Welshman, and the scenes he depicts one feels still burn 
within his soul ; hence his narrative is in the highest degree animated and forceful." 

— Evening Transcript, Boston. 

"... The story never lags for a moment, nor sags from its pitch of high 
heroism . . . Some of the scenes rival those others, well known, and, indeed, 
famous in ' David Balfour,' and ' Kidnapped.' . . . It is a splendid story. . . . 
Prince Charles figures more as a shadow in the background than a leader, but he im- 
presses himself vividly as a great personal inspiration."— Times-Herald, Chicago. 

*• Owen Rhoscomyl has already written some rare stories of the wars of the Com- 
monwealth that have met with a splendid showing of practical appreciation by a 
world-wide circle of readers. This latest novel by the pleasing Welsh writer is one of 
the most powerful romances that have emanated from his pen, and will doubtless re- 
ceive as graceful a welcome to fiction literature as his previous efforts have done. It 
is a stirring story of Wales when the Roundheads were warring against the cavaliers, 
and Charles I of England lost his head and his coveted throne. The story is brimful 
of fighting, of hard travel and riding, and old-time love making, and the flavor of old 
wprld chivalry in the tenderer portions of the novel is charming and complete. With 
the pen of a realist, the author hurries his readers back to live over the dead, old wars, 
to dwell in strange Welsh castles that long ago crumbled into. dust, and to view the 
history and romances of those early days as something tangible with our own exist- 
ences. The style is always active, virile and picturesque, and there is not a dull or 
tame chapter in the book."— Courier, Boston. 

••The storjr is told with spirit, and holds the attention without effort. The action 
is swift, the episodes stirring, the character drawing admirable, and the style good. 
The ultimate defeat of the Pretender, and the finaldfinouement are tragic in their 
intensity, and powerfully pictured."— Brooklyn Times. 

" This is a really stirring story, full of wild adventure, yet having an atmosphere 
of historic truthfulness, and conveying incidentally a good deal of information tnat is 
evidently based upon fresh study."— Times, Philadelphia. 
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' The story is full of action, it is alive from cover to cover, and is so compact with thrill- 
ing adventure that there is no room for a dull page. The chevalier tells his own story, but 
he is the most charming of egoists. He wins our sympathies from the outset by his boyish 
naivete, his downright manliness and bravery. . . . Not only has Mr. Yeats written an 
excellent tale of adventure, but he has shown a close study of character which does not bor- 
row merely from the trappings of historical actors, but which denotes a keen knowledge of 
human nature, and a snrewd insight into the workings of^ human motives. . . . The 
fashion of the period is kept well in mind, the style of writing has just that touch of old> 
fashioned formality which serves to veil the past from the present, and to throw the lights 
and shadows into a harmony of tone. . . . The work has literarv quality of a genuine 
sort in it, which raises it above a numerous host of its fellows in kind. ' 

— Bookman, New York. 

"... A story of Huguenot days^ brim full of action that takes shape in plots, sud- 
den surprises, fierce encounters, and cunnmg intrigrues. The author is So saturated with the 
times of which he writes that the story is realism itself. . . . The story is brilliant and 
thrilling, and whoever sits down to give it attention will reach the last page with regret." 

— Globe, Boston. 

"... A tale of more than usual interest and of genuine literary merit . . . 
The characters and scenes in a sense seem far removed, yet they live in our hearts and seem 
contemporaneous through the skill and philosophic treatment of the author. Those men and 
women seem akin to us ; they are flesh and blood, and are impelled by human motives as we 
are. One cannot follow the fortunes of this hero without feeluig refreshed and benefited." 

— G»lobe-Democrat, St. Louis. 

"A book that may be recommended to all those who appreciate a good, hearty, rollicking 
story of adventure, with lots of fierce fighting and a proper proportion of love-making. . . . 
There is in his novel no more history than is necessary, and no tedious detail ; it is a story 
inspired by, but not slavishly following, history. . . . The book is full of incident, and 
from the first chapter to the last the action never flags. ... In the Chevalier the author 
has conceived a sympathetic character, for d' Auriac is more human and less of a puppet than 
most heroes of historical novels, and consequently there are few readers who will not find en- 
joyment in the story of his thrilling adventures. . . . This book should be read by all 
who love a good story of adventures. There b not a dull page in it." — ^New York Sun. 

" A capital story of the Dumas- Weyman order. , . . The first chapters bring one 
right into the thick of the story, and from thence on the interest is unflagging. The Cheva- 
lier himself is an admirably studied character, whose straightforwardness and simplicity, 
bravery, and impulsive and reckless chivalry, win the reader's sympathy. D' Auriac has 
something of the intense vitality of Duijias's heroes, and the delightful improbabilities through, 
which he passes so invincibly have a certain human quality which renders them akin to our 
day. Mr. Levett Yeats has done better in this book than in anything else he has written." 

— Picayune, New Orleans. 

" The interest in the story does not la^ for an instant ; all is life and action. The pict- 
uresque historical setting is admirably painted, and the characters are skilfully drawn, espe- 
cially that of the king, a true monarch, a brave soldier, and a gentleman. The Chevalier is 
the typical hero of romance, fearing nothing save a stain on his honor, and with such a hero 
there can not but be vigor and excitement in every page of the story." 

—Mail and Express, New York. 

" As a story of adventure, pure and simple, after the type originally seen in Dumas's 
'Three Musketeers,' the book is well worthy of high praise.' —Outlook, New York. 

" We find all the fascination of mediaeval France, which have made Mr. Wcjrman'f ttoriei 
such general favorites. . . . We do not see how any Intelligent reader can takm it up 
without keen enjoyment. "-—Living Church, Chicago. 
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**The reader who begins this very fascinating tale will feel bound to finish it. . 
. . . The story runs naturally in a highly romantic vein. It is, however, so brightly 
and choicely written and is so interesting throughout, as to be to the reader a source 
of real delight." — ^Abbrdbbn Daily Frbb Prbss. 

*' Miss Black may be congratulated on achieving a distinct success and furnishing 
a thoroughly enjoyable tale.— ATHBNiGUM, London. 

** Is a romantic story of the adventures of the heiress to aoretty German princi- 
pality. It has a pure love story, and is written with spirit." — Outlook, Nbw York. 

** There is plenty of intrigue and royal family affairs, and those who love a his- 
torical novel will enjoy this one. It has the air of being founded on facts." — Com- 
mbrcial Tribune, Cincinnati. 

** Once in a while there appears a novel that, without manifesting any special 
originality, yet leaves with its reader a sense of satisfaction that many more im- 
portant works fail to give. Such a story is the " Princess Dfesir^e.^' — Buffalo 

KXPRBSS. 

** The story is thoroughly satisfactory, it contains little sentiment but many inter- 
esting situations, and much forceful action. It is told with a directness that attracts 
in these busy days and is an admirable picture of French and German intrigue. It is 
well illustrated and bound."— Boston Timbs. 

** This readable novel may^be read at a sitting with unflagging in- 
terest." — Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

" The plot is exceedingly well managed, in spite of its demands upon the credulity 
of the reader, and the author's style is terse, clear cut, and piquant. The eight full- 
page illustrations by John Williamson are cleverly done." — Boston Beacon. 

"A brightly written story, full of unusual adventure of a quasi-political nature. 
... Is entertaining reading throughout."— Prbss, Philadelphia. 

"A vivacious novel." — Public Opinion, New York. 

** It is amusing in the picture it gives of the sudden change of an ardent Republi- 
can, through love for one of the royal race, to a Monarchist. There is a pleasant 
free^ness of tone about it, and Ludovic De Sainte is quite as worthy of the Grand 
Duchess of Felsenheim as was Rudolph of the Princess Fluvia. The political intrigue 
is simple yet very exciting and effec :ive. There is no effort at high tragedy, but the 
plot is simply and skillfully developed and holds interest well. . . . Altogether, it 
IS a brave story, and you will like to read it." — Nassau Literary Magazine, Prince- 
ton, N. J. 

'' The Princess D^ir^e .... will win universal praise. It is one of the 
most charming love stories that have been published of late years, pure and optimistic, 
reminding us, but by no means as a servile imitation, of another lady, the romantic 
* Princess Osra.' whose heart, or want of heart, was so ably described by Mr. 
Anthony Hope. '—Star, Montreal. 

" Except that there is nothing in it that is either supernatural or essentially im- 
probable, it has much of the charm of a fairy tale. The style is pure and the story 
dramatic with the additional attraction.of eight or t«n well executed illustrations.— 
San Francisco Chronicle. 

** There is enough exciting interest in * The Princess Ddsir^ * to make one wish 
to read it through as soon as possible . . . . . There is an undesirable charm in 
the narrative." — New York Commercial Advertiser. 
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" The scene of this thoroughly interesting book is laid at the time of the great 
Indian mutiny of 1857, and the chapters devoted to that terrible episode in the history 
of English rule in India are among the most interesting in the volume, the capture of 
Delhi in particular being graphically described."— Herald, Oneonta, N. Y. 

" It is a powerful study."— Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 

" One of the strongest novels of the season. "-i-BoSTON Advertiser. 

"It is decidedly a novel worth reading."— New England Magazine. 

"... From first to last our interest in the dramatic development of the plot is 
never allowed to flag. ' Flotsam ' will amply sustain the reputation ^rhich Mr. 
Merriman has won." — Charleston News and Courier. 

" It is a rather stirring story, dealing with breezy adventures in the far East, and 
sketching in strong outlines some very engaging phases of romance in India not down 
in Mr. Kipling's note-books."— Independent, New York. 

" It is a novel of strong, direct, earnest purpose, which begins well in a literary 
sense and ends better." — Sun, Baltimore. 

" A brilliant gift for characterization and dramatic effect put his novels among 
the best of the season for entertainment, and, to no small extent, for instruction." 

— Dial, Chicago. 

" Mr. Merriman can write a good story ; he proved that in * The Sowers,' and he 
shows it anew in this. . . . The story is a strong one and told with freshness and 
simple realism." — Current Literature, New York. 

" His story is remarkably well told."— Herald, Columbia, Mo. 

" It is a novel written with a purpose, yet it is entirely free from preaching or 
moralizing. The young man, Harry Wylam, whose career from childhood to the 
prime of manhood is described, is a bright, daring, and lovable character, who starts 
with every promise of a successful life, but whose weakness of will, and love of 
pleasure, wreck his bright hopes midway. The author shows unusual skill in dealing 
with a subject which in less discreet hands might have been an excuse for morbidity." 

—Boston Beacon. 

" A story of lively and romantic incident. . . . His story is remarkably well 
told."— New York Sun. 

"The story is full of vigorous action . . . and interesting." 

—Public Opinion. 
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•'Julia Magruder has made a very pretty story of * The Violet '—a story with just 
those touches of graceful sentiment that are sure to gratify the girl reader. ... It 
is a pleasure to come upon a romance so pure in motive, so renned in sentiment, and 
so delicate in manner . . . and the book has an added charm in the illustrations 
by Charles Dana Gibson^ who seems to have caught the spirit of the text to a nicety, 
and to have interpreted it with an admirably sympathetic technique." 

—Beacon, Boston. 

•'Julia Magruder has given her readers a charming story in * The Violet * — one as 
s^veet and simple and lovely as the modest flower itself. . . . It is a beautiful 
chai'acter study, breathing forth the fragrance of womanly sweetness in every phrase. 
The illustrations by Gibson are apt, and the binding and make-up of the book appro- 
priately attractive."— Times, Boston. 

*' Is a good, wholesome love story. The plot is natural and the characters real. 
• . . * The Violet • is a study which the reader may wish could have been pro- 
longed." — Eagle, Brooklyn. 

'* A story altogether as beautiful and inspiring as its name . . . one of the 
mcMt charming books of the season, as it is an old fashioned story with a delicious bit 
of mystery interwoven with the romance of a young heroine who, though poor, pos- 
sesses every grace and accomplishment." — Courier, Boston. 

•' It is a pure, sweet story, with a fragrance as of violets clinging to it, and it de- 
lightfully sets forth the attributes of true manhood and true womanhood." 

—Home Journal, N. Y. 

DOREEN. 

The Story of a Singrer. 
By EDNA LYALL, 

AUTHOR OF "WE TWO," "DONOVAN," "THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER," " Il» 

THE GOLDEN DAYS," ETC., ETC. 



Crown 8vo, Buckram Cloth, Ornamental, $1 ,50. 

•* A plot which has original life and vigor. . . . Altogether a good novel, and 
if the author had written nothine else she could safely rest her literary reputation on 
• Doreen.' »»— Public Opinion, N. Y. 

"EdnaLyairs . . . new story . . . is one of her best. It has, naturally, 
enough of tragedy to make it intensely interesting without beisg sensational in any 
oflFensive sense. The heroine, Doreen, is a delightful character, sturdy, strong, lovable, 
womanly, and genuinely Irish. Miss Bayly is a conscientious writer, imbued with 
deep feeling, a high purpose, and her style is attractive and pure." 

—Boston Daily Advertiser. 

*' It is a very clever story indeed, and skillfully written." 

. ^ ^ . .^^ , —New Orleans Picayune. 

" This is perhaps one of the best of Edna Lyall's clever stories. Doreen is a young 
Irish girl, who loves her native land, and who is a credit to her race InteS 

woven with the story of her experience and of her love for a young Enelishman is an 
intere^ingaccount of the rise and progress of the Home Rule movement. KE^irs 
book is a charming tale, and wi not Tail to ddight every one who r^ds it Thr^ri 
Dore*^ is a beautiful character."— Catholic News. ^ 
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" , , .^ We take op Edna Lvall's last navel . . • with high expectations, and 
we are not disappointed. Miss Bayly has acquired a wonderful insight into human nature, 
and this last production of her pen is full of the true portrayals of life. . . . Xhe w^hole 
book as a whiff of ' caller air ' in these days of degenerate fiction. " 

— Commercial Advbrtiser, Ne'vt York. 

" One of her best stories. It has all the qualities which have won her popularity in the 
past" — Sentinel, Milwaukee. 

"A well- written and vigorous story." — Observer, New York. 

" It as a strong story, thofoughly well constructed, . . . with the characters very 
skilfully handled. . . . Altogether the story is far above the ordinary, and bids fair to 
be one of the most successful of the opening season." — Commercial, Buffalo. 

'* Edna Lyall . . . ^ has added another excellent volume to the number of her ro- 
mances. ... It sustains the reputation of the author for vigorous writing and graceful 
depicting of life, both in the peasants cabin and the noble's halL** 

—Observer, Utica, New York. 

" Miss Lyall's novel is one of unflagging interest, written in that clear, virile style, with 
its gentle humor and dramatic effectiveness, that feaders well know and appreciate. . 
On many pages of the story the writer reveals her sympathetic admiration for Ireland wad 
the Irish. ' Wayfaring Men ' is a literary tonic to be warmly welcomed and cheerfully com- 
mended as an antidote to much of the unhealthy, morbid, and enervating fiction of the day." 

— Press, Philadelphia. 

" The author has made a pretty and interesting love-story, ... a truthful picture of 
modem stage life, and a thoroughly human story that holds the interest to the end.'* 

—Tribune, Chicago. 

" It is a story that you will enjoy, because it does not start out to reform the world in less 
than five hundred pages, only to wind up by being suppressed by the government. It is a 
bright story of modem life, and it will oe enjoyed by those who delighted in * Donovan,' 
■ We Two, and other books by this author." — Cincinnati Tribune. 

"A new book by Edna Lyall is sure of a hearty welcome. * Wayfaring Men* will not 
disappoint any of her admirers. It has many of the characteristics of her earlier and still 
popular books. It is a story of theatrical life, with which the author shows an unusually 
extensive and sympathetic acquaintance. " — New Orleans Picayune. 

"Characterized by the same charming simplicity of style and realism that won for 
' Donovan ' and ' Knight Errant ' their popularity. . . . Miss Lyall has made no attempt 
to create dramatic situations, though it is so largely a tale of stage life, but has dealt with 
the trials and struggles of an actor's career with an insight and deucacy that are truly pleas- 
ing. "—-The Argonaut, San Fkanosco. 

" Is a straightforward, interesting story, in which people and things theatrical have 
much to do. The hero is an actor, young and good, and the heroine— as Miss Lyall's hero- 
ines are stve to be — is a real woman, winning and lovable. There is enough excitement io 
the book to please romance-lovers, and there are no problems to vex the souls of those who 
love a story for the story's sake. It will not disappoint the large number of persons who 
have learned to look forward with impatient expectation to the publication of Miss Lyall's 
' next novel.' ' Wayfaring Men ' is sure of a wide and a satisfied reading." 

— Womankind, Springfield, Ohio. 
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